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THE BANKS OF FRANCE AND GERMANY AND THE SPECIE 
RESERVES OF THOSE COUNTRIES. 


reports of the Banks of France and Germany 
before our readers—in both cases since the 
BA. year 1876. The great credit institution of 
Wookie dates back to the early part of the century, and the 
Bank of Prussia, which was merged into that of Germany, 
has also a long and creditable history, but the date mentioned 
—1876—was taken as the starting-point of this investiga- 
tion, because in that year for the first time we were able 
to place the accounts of both these banks in a form which 
rendered comparison between them easy. The transactions 
of both banks being brought into sterling money is a great 
assistance in this) Though a banker may be very con- 
versant with transactions in francs and in marks, and also 
in British money, yet when comparing transactions it spares 
a great deal both of time and of trouble to have all the 
accounts rendered in one common form and brought to 
one money of account. The having done this facilitates also 
VOL. LVI. 25 
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such an investigation as that which we propose to make to-day, 
namely, to compare the banking reserves of Great Britain, 
France and Germany, and also the bases of the different 
systems of currency in the three countries named. This will 
be at the present time of special interest, and for these 
reasons : The amount of specie held in reserve by the Bank 
of England, and the amount of our bank reserves generally, 
have lately been the subject of much criticism, and in the 
report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Indian 
currency the methods of managing the different systems of 
foreign currency were considered. These depend for their 
smooth working very greatly on the central banks of the 
countries concerned, hence an investigation into the operations 
of those banks will be valuable. The date 1876 was selected 
as showing the commencement of the working of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, into which the business of the Prussian 
Bank was merged on the 1st January of that year. From 
undertaking the business of one State the bank extended its 
operations over the whole of the German Empire. It became 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, with many branches and 
with a wide field. Including Berlin, its offices were opened in 
no fewer than 207 towns, many of them far apart from each 
other. For the first time cities as differently circumstanced 
and as widely separated as Aix-la-Chapelle, Brunswick, 
Bremen, Cologne, Danzig, Dresden, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Hamburg, Hanover, Kiel, Leipzig, Mayence, Munich, 
Munster, Nuremberg, Posen, Ratisbon, Spires, Strasburg, 
Stuttgart, Treves and Wiesbaden, found themselves placed 
in connection with each other and with Berlin. The advan- 
tages of a common coinage and a common unit of account are 
great for facilitating business, but those of a common banking 
system in a united empire are perhaps even greater. 

The Bank of France has carried on business for a longer 
period than the Bank of Germany. Its field of operations is 
smaller, as is also the number of the branches proper, but by 
a system of attaching towns in which branches are not open 
with the branch offices conveniently situated for doing business 
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with them, the Bank of France provides banking facilities at 
the present time to as many places as the Bank of Germany. 
The 259 places in France to which banking facilities have 


been given are subdivided as follows :— 
1 central bank ; 
94 branches ; 
38 auxiliary offices ; 
21 places united with one of these establishments ; 
105 towns connected. 


259 in all, 


These numbers compare with Germany— 
1 central bank ; 
260 offices, sub-offices, and depdts of goods. 


261 in all. 


Both these banks have, it will be observed, carried their 
ramifications over so wide a surface that their operations to 
a great extent represent the business conditions of their 
respective countries. The Bank of France indeed has 
frequently been. a loser by this, so far as the working of 
individual branches is concerned, as the statement which 


follows shows :— 
TABLE I.—BANK OF FRANCE, 
Number of Amount Number of Amount 
Year. Branches carried on of Year, Branches carried on of 
at a Loss. Loss. at a loss. Loss, 
1876 . ; : . £16,104 1885 . . = >. eee 
1877 . : ~ . 26,859 1886 . : 6 . . 995 
1878 . . . « 325444 1887 . - 4 
1879 . " : - 19,168 1888. . « - 
1880 . . : - 6,226 1889 . = 7 
1881 . ‘ ; . 6,612 1890 . « 6 
1882 . ; = - none 1891. . 
1883. - none . - mone 1892 . - 14 
1884 . . a is ‘ 949 





No statement corresponding to this is published by the 
Bank of Germany, but considering the small size of some of 
the places in which offices are opened, it would appear 
probable that a similar loss may take place in the case also of 
the Bank of Germany. 

The information given in the annual reports as to the 
working of the business of the banks we have under notice 
follows rather different lines in some respects, and the 

25* 
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material supplied is very copious, as will be seen by reference 
to the reports themselves. We will endeavour to select those 
particulars which will elucidate most clearly the points we 
desire to make clear, namely, the hold which these banks have 
over the money markets of their respective countries, and 
the amount of their specie reserves. 

The amounts in foreign money throughout this statement 
have been converted as 25 francs = £1, and 20 marks also 
= 1. Columns of proportional figures (the initial point 
being taken as 100 throughout) have been added in order to 
facilitate comparison. 

We will commence with the discounts. The Bank of 
France supplies the most complete details in some respects. 
From these we have constructed the table which follows. 
This table divides the bills discounted at Paris into four 
classes—those of 8s. 4a. and below, from gs. 2d. to £2, from 
£2. 10s. to £4, and above £4. Itis quite astonishing to those 
who are accustomed to English ideas about discounts to find 
that the bills of 44 and below form, at the present time, no 
less than 37 per cent. of the total number of" bills discounted 
at the Bank of France at Paris. It is easy to raise a smile 
at the mention of these small amounts, and to wonder what 
class of business they represent. But the real duty of a bank 
is to meet the wants of its customers and of the district in 
which it carries on operations. These small sums tell up into 
large amounts, as the following statement, derived from the 
report of 1892 (published in the August number of this 
magazine), shows clearly :— 


“* Statement of Receipts in Paris (drafts on demand included). 








In 1891 the number of drafts received was . 4,809,399 

For an amount of . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 196,964,615 

In 1892 the number was ‘ ‘ , - 4,846,754 

For an amount of . : : . ‘ ‘ 156,219,880 
Being Zss in amount , ‘ , ’ 440,744,735 
And more in number of drafts . ° , 379355 








The largest receipt of the year, both with regard to sums received and 
to the number of bills presented, since 26th December, 1891, the day on 
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which the operations for 1892 began, was that of 31st December, 1891; it 
amounted to a sum of £5,422,592—in 240,522 bills, which had to be 
presented at 73,953 dwellings. 

The agents of the Bank have had to make application during the year at 
2,486,329 dwellings, both for receiving cash, and for obtaining signatures 
and acceptances to the drafts which they carried. This is practically the 
same as last year.” 

The enormous hold over the business of this country 
which the carrying on operations of this number and extent 
gives the Bank is very obvious. 

Within the seventeen years under notice the discounts at 
Paris have steadily and progressively increased nearly 50 per 
cent. in amount and 75 per cent. in number. The greater 
proportional increase in number than in amount prepares us 
for the statement that the increase in the small bills is much 
greater than that in the larger bills. 


TABLE II.—BILLs DISCOUNTED BY THE BANK OF FRANCE AT PArIs, 1876-1892. 














Number. 
Total 

- . _——— 1876 

Per Per er er jiscounted | _— 

8s. 4d. Cent. From Cent. From Cent. Above /|Cent.| at Paris, —_ 

Year. and of | 95: 2d. to| ~o¢ £2. ros. to of £é of 
below. itotal| 42 |Total| 44 | Total. Total. 

1876 6,831 | — | 419,489 | 13 389,503 | x2 | 2,388,327 | 75 | 3,204,150 | 100 
1877 3,957 | — | 148,914 4 240,632 7 | 3,087,126 | 87 | 3.480,629 | 108 
1878 4,898 — 240,640 7 808,843 23 2,428,508 jo 3,482,889 | 108 
1879 7,842 | — | 392,845 | 10 623,232 16 | 2,878,294 | 74 | 3,902,213 | 122 
1880 11,289 — | 445,190 | 24 557933 12 3:421,750 | 77 | 4,436,168 | 138 
1881 6,588 — 462,401 10 691,956 14 3,664,466 76 4,825,411 | 150 
1882 6,742 | — | 483,147 | xo 734:437 15 | 3:702,698 | 75 | 4,927,024 | 153 
1883 13,069 — | 548,720 | 3 787,481 16 | 3,697,909 | 73 | 5,047,179 | 157 
1884 14,327 | — | 661,895 | 13 995,293 | 28 | 3,563,120 | 69 | 5,144,635 | 161 
1885 14,106 _ 656,980 13 919,753 19 39427,065 68 5,017,904 156 
1886 13,528 ae 638,876 13 940,271 19 3373906 68 4,966,581 154 
1887 13755 | — | 677,590 | 33 977,455 19 | 3,519, 68 | 5,188,490 | 162 
1888 17,842 | — | 796,577 | 34 | 1,006,054 20 | 3,603,443 | 66 | 5,423,916 | 170 
1889 19,100 | — | 836,417 | 15 | 1,¢76,072 19 | 3,735,530 | 66 | 5,667,119 | 176 
1890 23,689 —- | 842,933 | 15 | 1,077,059 19 3:729,407 | 66 | 5,673,088 | 176 
1891 19,350 | — | 745,500 | 33 | 1,013,751 18 | 3,617,320 | 69 | 5,695,92r | 177 
1892 26,136 _ 886,149 16 151555792 ar 39506,834 63 59574,911 | 174 
































This statement refers to the number of the bills discounted 
at Paris. The next one will show the number and the 
amount of the bills discounted at Paris and the branches. 
Both in number and in amount the bills have increased of 
recent years, but the increase in number is larger than the 
increase in-amount, and the business done at the branches 
grows more rapidly than that at Paris. 
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TABLE III.—Biits DiscouUNTED BY THE BANK OF FRANCE. 





! 
Number of Bills Discounted. Amount of Bills Discounted. 


Total Total 
an, aa SS a Amount of 
Per -e Bills Dis- Per gl Bills 
— Branches. | Total,| Counted. i Cent.| Branches. Total. Discounted. 


of 
Total. 








s 
225,586,155 
250,795,852 
274;674,493 
290,435;05 


£ 4 
6,393,543 | 100,857,216 124,728,939 
7,002,567 | 112,735,440 138,060,412 
75274;839 | 124,249,050 150,425,443 
8,071,505 | 135,641,772 1541793284 
9,185,577 | 164,049,473 183,826,024 347,875,497 
10,4945°49 | 219,643,975 | 48 | 235,315,220 4545959195 
11,049,169 | 205,577,460 247,309,868 | 54 | 452,887,328 
11,602,333 | 191,313,944 241,777,016 433,090,960 
11,801,364 | 181,574,060 233,835,664 415,409,724 
6,642,685 11,660,589 | 158,832,892 211,171,976 370,004,868 
6,410,824 11,377,405 | 152,404,208 179s711,364 332,115,572 
6,391,171 | 55 | 11,579,061 | 154,789,784 175,956,536 330,746,320 
6,534,227 11,958,143 | 168,878,224 178,550,800 347429,024 
6,701,312 12,308,431 | 184,813,956 182,400,160 367,214,116 
6,901,122 12,574,210 | 191,300,800 193,090,720 384,391,520 
7,581,313 13,277,234 | 188,812,172 211,910,656 400,722,828 
59574s911 795145557 | 57 | 13,089,468 | 152,056,592 184,574,184 336,630,776 


3,204,150 3.189,393 
3»480,629 39521,938 
3,482,889 3791,95° 
3,902,213 4,169,292 
4436, 168 457495409 
4:825,411 5,669,438 
41927,024 6,122,145 
53047179 6,555)154 
591445635 6,656,729 


SSSSRSTATSS 
SSSRAT 


RE 


y 
RVSSESSLSS 



































TABLE IV.—BILLs DISCOUNTED—PARIS AND BRANCHES. 





Paris. Branches. 





—_ of Average —_ of 
oe Anieenk. urrency 
ays. Days. 


4 & 
39 2 


Average 
Amount. 





-_ 2 
1876 31 
1877 32 
1878 35 
1879 32 
1880 37 
1881 45 
1882 42 
1883 38 
1884 35 
1885 32 
1886 31 
1887 30 
1888 30 
1889 32 
1890 33 
1891 33 
1892 27 


39 14 
37.3 
39 0 
41 0 
40 Oo 
° 
I 
° 
° 


~~ 
onNR NTO 


=e 37 
35°07 35 
29°57 32 
24:98 28 

22°40 27 10 
26 47 297 7 
31:25 27 4 
274 27 10 
272 27 18 
223 24 12 


35°35 
31-86 
30 
29 
26 
27 5 
262 
278 
272 


_ 


mMnwnwdooodnmnddoad 
CHDC0C0CCO0OON OOOO ADNWN ADR 


CADCDCODODOMODDOANHHWHR 

















Note.—In the years 1877-1883 the length of time the aes have 
to run is not stated in the report. 


These tables show us how very large the discount business 
of the Bank of France is, and the statement showing the 
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average amount and the length of time the bills on average 
have to run gives further information as to their character. 
The bills discounted at Paris have, in a general way, main- 
tained the average of amount well, which proves that the 
immense accession of small bills shown on Table II. must 
have been balanced by an increase in the size of the larger 
bills. The holding constantly so large an amount of its 
resources in bills is an enormous assistance to the Bank of 
France in strengthening its grasp over the money market in 
that country. A bank which is a large holder of bills is 
always able, either by declining to discount and allowing the 
bills in its portfolio to run off, or by increasing its discounts, 
to influence the money market strongly and immediately. A 
careful and steady policy of accumulation has enabled the 
Bank of France to build up a reserve in the precious metals 
which is really gigantic. We subjoin the figures of the 
amount held on 31st December in each year from 1876. It 
was not, however, till thé next year—1877—that the bank 
began to separate in its published statements the amount 
held in gold from that held in silver, and it is curious that the 
proportion of the gold to the silver was the same in 1877 as 
it had been in 1892 :-— 


BANK OF FRANCE, 1876—1892. 
TABLE V. 


AMOUNT OF SPECIE HELD ON 31ST DECEMBER IN EACH OF THE YEARS NAMED. 





Per 
Gold. Silver. | Cents 
Total. 





& & 


46,544,000 
39,344,000 
29,664,000 
22,096,000 
25,832,000 
38, 188,000 
38,052,000 
40,056,000 
46,208,000 
49,324,000 
44,224,000 
40,240,000 
50,468,000 
44,808,000 
53472,000 
68,196,000 














34,544,000 
42, 324,000 
49,104,000 
48,872,000 
46,236,000 
43,496,000 
39,900,000 
41,136,000 


50,680,000 











& 
87,316,000 
81,088,000 
81,688,000 
78,768,000 
70,968,000 
72,068,000 
81,684,000 
77:952,000 
81,192,000 
89,552,000 
94,924,000 
91,824,000 
89,360,000 
100, 156,000 
94,440,000 
103,580,000 
118,876,000 
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The fluctuations in the amount held have been far larger 
in the gold than in the silver, which has steadily increased 
almost every year, though for the last five years (1888 to 
1892) the progress of accumulation has been slow. A few 
years can be picked out from the whole period under notice in 
which a diminution in the silver held has occurred. Thus 
between 1879 and 1883 the stock of silver was lessened by 
49,200,000, there being a gradual- diminution in the amount 
every year between these two dates. It is believed that the 
bank made great efforts to pay away silver during this period. 
It would be interesting to know why this policy was discon- 
tinued. With this exception there is only one other occasion 
during the whole seventeen years on which a diminution in 
the silver held is recorded. This occurred in 1890, the silver 
held being £56,000 less that year than in 1889. 


Some further particulars of the details of the cash reserve 
would be valuable—for instance, a statement as to how much 
of the gold held is in the form of bars, or of coin other than 
pieces of 20 francs. Again, as to the silver, it would be 
desirable to know how much is in the form of 5-franc pieces, 
which are legal tender up to any amount, and how much in 
subsidiary money which, like our silver coins, are only legal 
tender to a limited extent; also whether much of the coin 
bears the impress of other mints of the Latin Union besides 
the French mint. It is quite impossible to trace any inter- 
change between the two metals. The lowest point of the 
gold reserve coincides with a high point in the silver reserve, 
but the lowest point of the silver reserve does not coincide 
with a very high point of the gold reserve. More information 
on this subject would be valuable, and an explanation whether 
the Bank of France finds it possible to pay out silver freely. 
As the figures stand it would seem, as has been mentioned, 
as if an effort had been made to do this between the years 
1879 and 1883, but that after that date it had been given up 
as impossible to carry out, and the silver allowed to come in 
according to the natural working of the business. It may 
also be observed, though the circumstance obviously is quite 
fortuitous, that the proportion of silver in the reserve to gold 
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was the same in the last year under notice as in the first 
The proportion of the increase in both gold and silver since 
1876 has hence been similar. 

The increase in the specie reserve may be thus summarized. 
The total was :— 


31st December, 1876. , ‘ . £87,316,000 
” 99 1892. 9 5 . 118,876,000 


Being more in 1892 . , . £31,560,000 
Some part of the increase in the specie reserve is no doubt 
due to the development of the note circulation. This. stood 
as follows :— 
25th January, 1877. , . £106,478,644 
26th i 1893 : 5 : : 132,470,744 


Being more in 1893 ‘ . £25,992,100 
These dates have been selected as being the nearest to 
those at which the specie reserve is stated, on which the 
details of the notes in circulation are given. This is essential 
to seeing how far the circulation in notes has supplanted the 
circulation in specie. A comparison of the two statements 
hardly bears out the idea that this has been the case to any 
great extent. The increase in notes of £40 is large ; those 
of £20 and £8 have practically remained stationary. The 
largest increase of all is among the notes for £4; those for 
42 have also increased greatly. There is a considerable 
diminution among the notes for £1 and below, which are now 
practically withdrawn from circulation. 
BANK OF FRANCE. 


Note CIRCULATION, 25TH JANUARY, 1877. NoTE CIRCULATION, 26TH JANUARY, 1893. 


6 notes of £250 equalto  . ; £1,500 5 notes of £200 amounting to £1,000 
1,101,123 . —. 44,044,920 1,213,241 40° 5» 48,529,640 
483,737 - « 9,674,740 479,202 20 + —-:9,584,040 
31410 » +». ese 2,400 8 es 19,200 
11,893,648 . _-« 47,574,592 15,630,397 4 y» 62,521,583 
2,002,765 - «+ 4,005,530 5,942,300 2 ; 9, 11,684,600 
39,810 . oe 39,810 17,079 I Ha 17,079 
1,301,259 ‘ ; . «1,041,007 83,799 16s. eg 67,039 
257,724 9999 458+ 9959 . ° 51,545 146,756 ” 45. ” ” 29,351 
1,268 »» forms out of date é 17,720 1,215 »» forms out of date 17,207 


17,084,750 notes for . ‘ ° - £106,478,644 23,416,394 notes for . . ° . £132,470,744 











We must now proceed to the consideration of the 
operations of the Bank of Germany. 

There are some points in common between the working 
of the Bank of France and of the Bank of Germany, and the 
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remarks which we have made on the operations of the one 
will, to a great extent, apply to the operations of the other. 
The accounts of the Bank of Germany enable us to trace 
some points which the accounts of the Bank of France do not 
show, while other points are treated in rather a different way, 
and hence cannot be dealt with in the same way. We shall 
endeavour to put the working of the Bank of Germany in 
such a manner before our readers as to enable them to 
compare the two. 


Both banks have this point in common: they do a large 
and an increasing business in trade bills. Table VI. shows 


TABLE VI.—BANK OF GERMANY. 


BILLS HELD ON 3IST DECEMBER IN EACH YEAR MENTIONED. 























German BILts. FoREIGN, 
Ee See ee — | 1876 
Year. Per | Per Per | otal. = 
1876 1876 ; 1876 " 
Town, - = Country. —_ = oo. = — 
Total.) 7° Total,| 7°% Total. 7° | 
4 & & | & 
1876 9,887,000 | 44 100 12,357,000 | 56 | 100 73,000 | 100] 22,316,000 | 100 
1877 9,894,000 | 46 100 11,486,000 | 54 92 91,000 
1878 8,580,000 | 47 87 9,316,000 | 52 75 288,000 394 | 18,185,000 81 


1,080 | 20,085,000 90 
1,260 | 19,752,000 88 
| 1,200} 22,599,000 | 101 


1879 8,928,000 | 45 90 10,369,000 | 51 84 790,000 
1880 8,133,000 | 4r | 82 10,697,000 | 54 8&6 922,000 
1881 8,786,000 | 39 88 12,935,000 | 57 | 105 878,000 


124] 21,471,000 96 
| 


1882 9,358,000 | 39 94 14,150,000 | 59 | 114 312,000 | 427 | 23,817,000 | 107 
1883 | 9,573,000 | 4r . 96 | 13,308,000} 57 | 108 498,000 680 | 23,379,000 | 104 
1884 | 11,000,000 | 43 lll 14,228,000 | 55 | 115 366,000 25,594,000 | 114 


1,860 | 23,094,000 | 103 
1,570 | 277323,000 | 122 

229 28,217,000 | 126 
| 190} 25,882,000 | 116 
292 | 32,698,000 | 146 
265 | 30,689,000 | 137 
950 | 28,606,000 | 128 
500} 30,308,000 | 135 


1885 9,662,000 | 42 97 12,064,000 
1886 | 12,039,000 | 44 121 14,130,000 
1887 | 12,135,000 | 43 112 15,915,000 
1888 | 11,819,000 | 46 119 13,922,000 
1889 | 14,927,000} 46 | 151 17,558,000 
1890 | 14,669,000 | 48 148 15,826,000 
1891 | 14,160,00c | 49 142 13,749,000 
1892 | 15,886,000} 52 160 14,057,000 


97 1,366,c00 
114 1,156,000 | 
129 167,000 
113 139,000 
213,000 
128 194,000 
lll 697,000 
114 365,000 | 
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the amounts held thus on the 31st December in each year 
since the Bank of Germany had a separate existence. The 
statement is divided between “town,” “country” and 
“foreign” bills. It will be seen that the ‘town bills” have 
increased more than the “country bills,” and that they tend 
to form.a larger proportion of the whole. The size of these 
bills also increases, and the length of their currency maintains 
itself fully at the original level. The size of the inland bills, 
on the other hand, slightly tends to decrease, as shown in 





Table VII. The length of time they have to run remains 
fairly steady. These tables show the share which the Bank 


| of Germany, like the Bank of France, takes in the commercial 


business of the country. But the statement of the bills held 


| 
| 
} 
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by the Bank of Germany, given on Table VI., contains other 
information, which we cannot trace in the case of the Bank of 
France—namely, the amount of foreign bills held. It is 
obvious what an assistance such bills may be to the bank 


TABLE VII.—BANK OF GERMANY. 











Bits DiscounTEb. Intanp Bits. 
Year. Se Cee, = 
| Length of Length of 
Average Amount. | Currency Average Amount. Currency 
| Days. Days. 
8. ide Pa eer. 
1876 104 0 O 57 74 60 27 
1877 Iol Oo O 55 69 0 O 25 
1878 100 0 O 56 62 0 O 27 
1879 98 17 0 55 63 + 0 26 
1880 105 6 oO 53 67 6 0 27 
1881 110 0 O 50 71 0 O 26 
1882 115 0 O 48 75 0 0 27 
1883 116 0 O 14 to 80* 75 0:0 28 
1884 122 0 O 50 75.0 0 29 
1885 118 0 O 52 71 0 0 30 
1886 123 0 O 64 7o 0 O 31 
1887 I2I 0 O 57 73,0 0 31 
1888 113 0 O 56 69 9 oO 31 
1889 122 0 O 54 71 12 0 31 
1890 119 0 O 50 75 12 0 27 
1891 108 0 Oo 52 7213 0 26 
1892 110 0 O 60 66 2 0 29 

















* Note.—Stated thus in the Report. 
that holds them when the course of exchange turns against it. 
These bills are drawn on all the principal countries of Europe 
—on Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, London and other 
centres. By far the greatest proportion of them are drawn 
on London. The following table—Table VIII.—shows the 


TABLE VIII.—BANK OF GERMANY. 


LONDON BILLS HELD ON 31ST DECEMBER OF EACH YEAR. 





l l 

London Bills | Per Cent. of || London Bills | Per Cent. of 

Year. included among | London Bills|| Year, included among _ | London Bills 
Foreign Bills. |_, to, Total Foreign Bills. to Total 


| \Foreign Bills. Foreign Bills. 





& | & 
1876 59,000 81 1885 1,334,000 98 
1877 73,000 | 80 1886 1,126,000 97 
1878 258,000 | 89 1887 131,000 79 
1879 755,000 | 96 18838 115,000 83 
1880 894,000 | 97 1889 178,000 84 
1881 842,000 | 96 1890 163,000 84 
1882 248,000 | 80 1891 661,000 95 
1883 458,000 | 92 1893 330,000 91 


1884 336,000 | 92 
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amount of bills on London in hand on the 31st December 
in each year, and also the proportion which those bills bore to 
the total amount of the foreign bills held. The London bills 
were, it will be seen, rarely less than 80 per cent., and often 
more, of the whole amount of the foreign bills. The extent 
of the power which the holding these bills gives the bank 
over the exchanges is better shown in Table 1X., which 


TABLB IX.—-BANK OF GERMANY. 


FOREIGN BILLS.—AMOUNT RECEIVED IN THE YEARS NAMED. 


Year. 4 Year. £ 

1376. . . 1,094,000 1885 . r S 2,874,000 
1877. ‘i ‘ 921,000 1886 . ‘ = 5,493,000 
1878 , ; 1,831,000 137. Ct«a‘ A m 43337,;000 
3879. «(tw ‘ 1,466,000 1888. . ‘ 2,787,000 
1880, . ‘ 2,753,000 1889 ly ‘ , 3,022,000 
1881. ‘ 2,394,000 1890 ‘ ; 3,235,000 
1882. 2,727,000 1891 . ‘i 3,424,000 
1883. 2,117,000 1892. ‘ ‘i 3,770,000 
1884 . . 2,326,000 





contains the total amount received for foreign bills in each 
year. .These amounts, it will be seen, rise to three millions 
—four, and even five millions—and the proportions given in 
Table VIII. show how large the amount on London must 


have been, and the power which these bills give of drawing 
gold from England to Berlin when the Bank of Germany 


desires to replenish its reserve. 


The amounts of the reserve is given in Table X. 


TABLE X.—BANK OF GERMANY. 





a Per 

ent. | 1876 = German Cent. | 1876 = 

of roo. | Current Coin. | of a Total. 
Total. | Total. 





£ 

22,885,000 | 91 25,030,000 
19,015,000 | 84 22,613,000 
21,602,000 | 91 | 23,607,000 
23,093,000 | 89 | 26,969,000 
22,736,000 | 87 | 26,123,000 
22,170,000 | 86 25,726,000 
20,549,000 , 73 | 27,943,000 
22,164,000 | 79 27,929,000 
22,300,000 | 86 25,890,000 
21,226,000 | 69 30,912,000 
19,097,000 | 57 33,474,000 
21,230,000 | 55 38,342,000 
21,108,000 49 | 42,924,000 
24,497,000 66 | 36,730,000 
26,108,000 | 69 | 37,935,000 








27,404,000 | 61 45,096,000 
16,235,000 § 25,667,000 | 62 41,902,000 
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The large amount of gold accumulated of recent years 
shows the prudent care which the Bank of Germany has 
exercised in this matter. For domestic purposes the current 
coin of the country—the amount of which is shown in the 
column headed German current coin—suffices. This is prob- 
ably nearly all silver; but more distinct information on its 
composition would be valuable. The increase in the German 
current coin has not been very large since 1876—but the 
gold held has greatly increased, from about two millions to 
sixteen millions. 


We can now compare the specie reserves of the Banks of 
France and Germany with that of the Bank of England. 
The manner in which the accounts of the Bank of England 
are made up compels this to be shown in two forms—the 
reserve of the Bank, consisting of the notes (which represent 
gold), and which are held in the banking department, and the 
amount of bullion held. The average amounts of the reserve 
for the years from 1876 to 1892 are shown in Table XI. 


TABLE XI,—BANK OF ENGLAND, 1876-1892. 





of Reserve. 100. Year. of Reserve. 


Annual Average 1876 = | Annual Average 





& | 
1876 15,962,000 1885 15,137,000 
1877 12,478,000 1886 | 12,128,000 
1878 10,879,000 1887 | 13,348,000 
1879 18,280,000 1888 | 12,688,000 
1880 16,013,000 1889 | 13,228,000 
1881 13,775,000 1890 | 13,740,000 
1882 11,756,000 1891 | 15,585,000 
1883 12,401,000 1892 | 15,749,000 
1884 | 13,306,000 

















The total bullion held, which is shown i in a similar manner 
in Table XII. 


TABLE XII.—BANK OF ENGLAND, 1876-1892. 





Annual Average Annual Average 
of Bullion. . || Year of Bullion. 


& | & 
28,695,000 | 1885 24,173,000 
25,374,000 || 1886 21,018,000 
23,952,000 || 1887 21,779,000 
32,452,000 || 1888 20,769,651 
27,636,000 | 1889 21,410,000 
24,580,000 | 1890 21,818,000 
21,992,000 || 1891 24,363,000 
22,227,000 | 1892 
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It is a very striking thing that while the Banks of France 
and Germany have made such enormous additions to the 
gold they hold in this period under notice—the bullion at the 
Bank of England should have been allowed to diminish so 
greatly during that time, and the reserve to remain at so low 
a level. This is the more remarkable when the increase in 
the deposits at the Bank of England is borne in mind. 

1876 = 100 


The deposits averaged in 1876 . - 30,500,000 100 
” 99 a in 1892 . a 36,266,000 120 


More in 1892 . . 5,766,000 


The increase is probably due in a great degree to the 
growth of the bankers’ balances. Bankers and business men 
gratefully remember the action of the Bank in 1890, when 
the Baring crisis rendered strengthening of the bullion 
reserve necessary—and when the Bank raised the amount of 
bullion, between November 12th and November 26th, from 
419,100,000 to £24,900,000. But they would be even 
more glad to see the bullion reserve kept on a similar level 
with that of the two great continental banks, whose accounts 
we have considered on this occasion. 

The matter is the more important owing to the currency 
questions now pressing so strongly to the front. The amount 
of bills discounted by the Bank of England is not known, but 
it is believed to be small. In the later years for which the 
information was given, 1874 and 1875, it averaged about 
four and a half millions, a very small amount indeed when 
compared with the holdings in bills of the Banks of France 
and Germany, or even with the amount of bills on London 
which the Bank of Germany has at its disposal. The power 
which the dealing so largely with bills gives the Banks of 
France and Germany is very clearly exemplified in the 
position of their reserves, and in the comparatively few 
changes in the rate of discount which they habitually make. 
The great advantage this is to the business of the countries 
which they serve is obvious—and it would be a very great 
advantage if a similar even course could be maintained in the 
rate of discount ruling here. 
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(By W. R. Lawson.) 


and of equally magnificent fiascoes. At present they 
are in the throes of a fiasco unprecedented even in their 
broad experience. The year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three was, in their own pithy phraseology, to be 
a banner year with them ; and it is a banner year, though in a sense 
quite the opposite to what they anticipated. It was to be for ever 
memorable as the World’s Fair year—the greatest and grandest of 
all World’s Fairs—a year of over-flowing prosperity, of active trade, 
high prices, large profits, bonanza crops, heavy exports and universal 
boom. A flood of European tourists was to sweep over the Union 
from New York to New Orleans and San Francisco, fertilising it with 
European gold and paying grateful homage to American enterprise. 
Chicago was to be the Mecca of art and industry, drawing pilgrims 
from the remotest corners of the globe, and proving to them by ocular 
demonstration how far ahead the New World had got of the Old. 
Such was the American dream of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, 
but the reality bears very little resemblance to it. Instead of over- 
flowing prosperity ruin and disaster run riot over the land, trade is 
strangled by a monetary panic, wheat and other staple exports have 
touched the lowest prices on record, profits have become a mockery 
where the only question is how to liquidate stocks at any sacrifice. 
The World’s Fair boom has exploded like the flimsiest of speculative 
bubbles, and thousands of private fortunes will be involved in its 
failure. 

The causes of this startling disappointment will for a long while 
to come be matter of keen controversy. In the confusion of the first 
shock adequate explanations are hardly to be looked for. The 
popular idea at the moment is that it is all due to the Sherman Law, 
and throughout the length and breadth of the Union an angry cry 
has been raised for its immediate repeal. President Cleveland has, 
after due deliberation, responded to the cry by convoking a special 
session of Congress, and strongly urging compliance with the popular 
demand. Already it is taken for granted that when the obnoxious 
Sherman Law is out of the way the financial crisis will disappear as 
if by magic, and the agony of the past few months will pass away 
like a nightmare. Small suspicion is entertained even by the 
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Americans themselves that other evils than the Sherman Law may 
have crept into their financial system, and may remain in it after the 
Sherman Law has been repealed. Though the worst and most con- 
spicuous of their currency mistakes, it is not by any means the only 
one. They had been drifting toward monetary chaos for years 
before it was passed, and its repeal will be only the first step back 
toward soundness and safety. A good many more will have to be 
taken ere firm ground is reached. 


As matters stand, nothing short of a distinct and unequivocal gold 
basis will restore confidence and guarantee the currency against 
renewed disorganisation. Silver may, and will have to, be retained 
as secondary money, but as a standard, either single or bimetallic, its 
doom is sealed for the Americans. By their silly and one-sided 
legislative tinkering in its favour they have discredited the white 
metal at home, and forced foreign Governments into self-protective 
measures against it. The closing of the Indian mints to private 
coinage was an almost inevitable sequel to the Sherman Law; and 
now that it has happened, the last hope of a restored ratio between 
gold and silver is gone. India has made her choice between two 
great evils, and even those who differed from it beforehand will agree 
now that it must have a fair and adequate trial. A return to the free 
coinage of silver is hardly conceivable in India any more than in 
France or Austria, and without the co-operation of India, if not also 
of Europe, there can be no free coinage in the United States. Talk 
of a new ratio adapted to market value has become utterly idle. If 
ever the bimetallists had a chance to realise that pious but impracti- 
cable aspiration, it was before the passing of the Sherman Law. 
Since the anti-silver coup at Calcutta it is hopeless, and the American 
silver party will find it so. However much they may kick against a 
gold standard, they will have to accept it in the end; and the fewer 
qualifications they impose on it the better it will be for the future 
currency of the Union, and perhaps also for the white metal itself. 


But it is evident that the silverites are not going to yield without 
a struggle. The more desperate their case becomes the more fiercely 
do they fight for it. Their obstinate resistance may prolong the 
existing crisis for weeks, or even months. While it lasts it will 
intensify the mistrust and anxiety in which the country is plunged. 
It will aggravate the already insupportable tension which the money 
market is subjected to. It will add, day by day, to the failures 
which are paralyzing trade and turning workpeople into the streets. 
Only when public endurance is exhausted will the silver men give in. 
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And what they fight for is not the Sherman Law, but something 
much more serious. That law is not their offspring, and they have 
no paternal feeling toward it. They regard it rather as a bastard 
compromise, which, in 1890, was imposed on them to the defeat of 
their own policy of free coinage. Their readiness to sacrifice it 
should not be misunderstood. They merely wish to have it out of 
the way in order to bring to the front again the real issue which was 
burked in 1890—free coinage of silver. This is clearly recognized in 
America and frankly admitted by the silver men themselves. Senator 
Sherman has, in a letter to a friend, restated the circumstances out 
of which the compromise arose. The free coinage party had, in 
1890, control of the Senate, and there was danger of their snatching 
a vote in the House of Representatives. They consisted partly of 
cheap-money theorists, and partly of mine owners with a large output 
of silver to sell on the best possible terms. In order to detach the 
mine owners, and so split the party, a bold proposal was made for 
the Treasury to purchase the whole future production of native 
silver, which was estimated at between fifty and sixty million ounces 
perannum. Senator Sherman cynically acknowledges that it has 
been a costly purchase: “ The silver is not worth as much as we 
paid for it, but this loss is insignificant compared with our gain by 
the defeat of free coinage.” 


The original Bill introduced into the House of Representatives 
provided for the purchase, not of four-and-a-half million ounces of 
silver per month, but of four-and-a-half million dollars worth, which 
would have been a great deal more. The Senate, however, would 
have nothing short of free coinage, and substituted a clause to that 
effect. A conference followed between the two Houses, in which 
Senator Sherman claims that the anti-silver men secured important 
concessions. First of all they defeated free coinage ; next, they got 
the silver purchases cut down to four-and-a-half million ounces per 
month; in the third place, they had it clearly declared that the 
public policy of the United States was to maintain the parity of the 
two metals; fourthly, they stopped the wasteful coinage of silver 
dollars which, under the Bland Law, had accumulated over three 
hundred million dollars of stagnant currency in the Treasury vaults. 


These, Senator Sherman regards as substantial gains “in the 
line of sound money.” At any cost, free coinage had to be defeated ; 
“and,” he says, “in order to defeat a policy so pregnant with evil, 
I was willing to buy the entire product of American silver mines at 
its gold value.” Never for a moment has he regretted the passing of 
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the Act which bears his name, though, in fact, he had no more to do 
with it than the other negotiators of the compromise. He has not 
completely lost faith in it even yet, and the only essential alteration 
he would make in it would be to strike out the compulsory purchase 
clause, leaving it to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to buy silver bullion as it may be required for subsidiary coinage. 


Mr. Sherman concludes his letter with a concise declaration of his 
latest faith, which probably is shared by most of the moderate- 
minded Congress men. “The only position we can now occupy 
in the interests of our constituents is,” he says, “one fixed 
standard of value, and the use of both metals maintained at par with 
each other on a ratio as near as possible to their market value.” In 
-plainer terms he would, while shutting out further supplies of silver, 
pledge the Government to maintain all existing silver currency, both 
coins and certificates, at gold value. How he would effect that 
object, whether by writing down the silver to its actual market price, 
or by declaring it legal tender to a certain amount, is not clearly 
indicated. Apparently he would have it kept in the country, which 
is the most important question for the rest of the world. Among 
the anti-silver men there are extremists who demand not merely the 
stoppage of further purchases, but a heroic sacrifice of existing stocks 
of silver. With most of them, however, this may be mere bluff against 
the extremists on the other side, that is, the free-coinage fanatics. 
The real issue before Congress is the same as it was in 1890—free 
coinage—but with an important change in the surrounding circum- 
stances. This time there can be no compromise. That of 1890, 
known as the Sherman Law, has, by universal consent, to be swept 
away, and no other half measure can be put in its place. The 
contending parties have now to fight it out, definitely and directly, 
on the main issue of free coinage. The silver men can no longer 
accept less, and the advocates of a gold standard cannot feel safe 
until free coinage is expressly renounced. 


Bare repeal of the Sherman Law will settle nothing permanently. 
It will be a mere preliminary skirmish to clear the real battle-ground. 
The final and deciding vote has to be taken on free coinage, which 
may be brought up in various forms and tricked out in many 
disguises. It has been proposed, for instance, to re-establish the 
ratio between gold and silver in accordance with their present market 
value, but that implies free coinage, and would be useless without it. 
The necessary effect of a ratio between the two metals is to make 
both of them a standard of value, and it is a grave question if any 
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political power, either national or international, can restore silver to 
the position it has lost in that respect. However small a ratio its 
friends might be disposed to accept, it cannot, after recent events, be 
adopted by any first-class commercial nation like the United States. 
For such a country the white metal has lost all prestige and authority 
as a standard of value. It has fallen irretrievably to the lower rank 
of subsidiary currency, and the only practical issue now involved in 
it is how to promote its use as subsidiary currency. On this basis 
there might be beneficial negotiations between the two parties ; but 
only at a later stage, and after the silver men have explicitly given 
up the idea of a double standard. The increased use of silver as 
token money may even become a proper subject for a new inter- 
national conference, or at least a conference of silver-using States, but 
to that also a necessary antecedent will be the general acceptance of 
the single gold standard. Impossible ratios between the two metals 
will have to be abandoned. Silver will have to concede to gold the 
sole function of measuring values, but a wide and important field of 
usefulness will remain for it in the conduct of domestic exchanges. 
For the United States this presents a very grave and difficult 
outlook. It raises a problem not only of supreme magnitude, but of 
the greatest complexity. And this critical problem arises, too, at a 
most inopportune time, as such troubles invariably do. Simul- 
taneously with the collapse of the Sherman compromise, and partly 
owing to it, though not wholly, the banking system of the United 
States has suffered a violent shock. In many cases the strain of it 
has already proved too great, and even the strongest banks are being 
tried to the utmost limit of their endurance. Trade is paralysed 
throughout the country because of the sudden withdrawal of banking 
facilities. A drain of deposits is undermining the banks: in some 
places silently, and in others amid a storm of panic and alarm. 
Traders have had to be refused the most ordinary accommodation 
simply because the banks had to guard jealously every dollar left in 
their tills. Double and treble the usual rates of discount have been 
offered in vain on good commercial paper. Manufacturers have the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining cash to pay weekly wages, and 
frequently have had to fetch it from cities hundreds of miles away. 
Directors of small country banks, baffled in their attempts to raise 
money on good securities, have had to appeal to personal friends for 
help to enable them to keep their doors open. Banks have closed at 
the rate of three or four a day, but that is a very faint indication of 
the severity of the crisis. It tells nothing of the terrible struggle 
which has been going on, and is still going on, among the survivors. 
26* 
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In emergencies like these Americans are full of resource, and fight 
bravely to the last. Where European bankers would succumb they 
have still devices and expedients left which they hope may pull them 
through. When they do go under then, it may be assumed, that the 
last shift has been exhausted, and that the pressure has been severe 
indeed. 

The banking crisis in the United States is a far more formidable 
fact than the silver question with which it is mixed up. The two are 
closely associated, and have doubtless acted and reacted on each 
other. It hardly needs to be said that the commercial activity of the 
past few years, particularly the speculative boom in electric rail- 
ways, trust companies, etc., was accelerated by the four and a half 
million dollars per month of new currency which the Sherman law 
forced into circulation. Those over-valued dollars helped to grease 
the wheels of speculation and to stimulate projects which might not 
otherwise have been undertaken. But the Sherman law was not 
entirely to blame. Without it there would have been booming of 
some kind, for a speculative spirit was in the air. It was a time of 
lavish spending among all classes which prompted and, in fact, 
necessitated, quick methods of money making. All the energy and 
versatility of the American mind was bent, as it had never been 
before, on the great problem of the country—getting rich. Many 
fortunes were made—on paper—and many more would have been 
made if the high hopes and confident expectations of a year ago had 
not been so grievously blighted. On the Chicago Exhibition alone 
millions of dollars were staked, and will be lost. Suburban lands 
were bought all round the city, under the idea that within twelve 
months they would double or treble in value. Gigantic hotels and 
office blocks were run up in order to snatch a share of the golden 
harvest of exhibition traffic which has never come. Many of them 
are still unfinished, and the finished ones are little better off, for 
they are mostly empty. Nine-tenths of them will be in the hands of 
the mortgagees before the exhibition closes ; and it may take years 
to liquidate all the bankrupt estates which the World’s Fair will 
leave as a legacy to Chicago. In so far as the banks assisted the 
World’s Fair boom—and many of them are deeply involved in it-— 
they will have to suffer in the impending liquidation. Just now they 
miss badly the capital they and their wealthiest customers have 
locked up in unsaleable real estate and bankrupt stone and lime. 

The electric boom may have absorbed even more money than the 
World’s Fair, its area having been much larger. Nearly every town 
and city in the Union felt its influence, and finds itself to-day 
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landed with some part of the obligations which it has bequeathed to 
its promoters. It was chiefly financed from Boston and Philadelphia, 
though New York has also had a considerable hand init. A fair 
proportion of the securities it created is said to be earning interest, 
though at the moment even that is hardly negotiable. The large 
remainder whose value is entirely prospective is a complete and 
possibly a prolonged lock-up. While the electric boom has been the 
most prominent feature of recent speculation, there have been many 
others of secondary or local importance. Land booms are always in 
vogue more or less, and the South has become a favourite field for 
them. Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama are strewn with the wrecks 
of boom cities which might be bought stock, lock and barrel for a 
twentieth part of the money that has been sunk in them. Much of 
the lost money has come out of English pockets, but the Eastern 
States have also unpleasant memories of the Middlesboro and Harro- 
gate craze. New York meanwhile had manias of its own—its trusts 
for example. In a different fashion these were as mischievous as our 
Winchester House brood, some of them more so. The latter fooled 
a large circle of investors by palming off on them the rankest kind 
of gambles for sound securities, but their misdeeds stopped there. 
The Wall Street trusts combined commercial monopolies with bogus 
investments. The stocks they gave birth to were deliberately and 
designedly made for fly-catchers. They were inflated and tricked 
out to beguile an unwary public. Starting with a capitalisation 
three or four times as large as the most liberal value that could be 
placed on their actual assets, they were rigged in Wall Street by 
every device of expert and unscrupulous manipulators. At the 
first breath of financial trouble they collapsed like pricked bladders. 
Another prominent factor in the inflation which has been so 
sharply checked was the McKinley tariff. It raised the cry of native 
industry, and led thoughtless people to believe that the United 
States could soon render .itself independent of foreign imports. 
Encouraged by protective duties which promised to destroy foreign 
competition, new factories were started and strange ventures 
launched on borrowed capital. But imports, instead of being reduced, 
poured in in constantly increasing volume. Even the European 
goods most heavily taxed continued in as great demand as ever. 
They were indispensable luxuries, and the sole effect of the McKinley 
duties was to make them so much dearer to American consumers. 
The money which was to have been kept at home flowed out more 
prodigally than before. So gross a fiscal delusion did not require 
long to expose itself. At the next presidential election it was 
emphatically repudiated by the people. Though the ultimate effect 
of this sudden change of front will be beneficial to American finance 
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as well as to American commerce, its immediate tendency was to 
aggravate the crisis. McKinleyite industries were nipped in the bud, 
and even older industries were temporarily disturbed. A period of 
suspense set in, which is likely to continue until the tariff reformers 
have disclosed their plans. Enterprise was checked, and every trade 
suffered through the cancelling of orders previously given. An 
eloquent indication of the shrinkages which have been going on since 
the defeat of McKinleyism threw all the chief markets out of gear, is 
to be found in the decline of the iron industry. Consumption has 
declined, prices have fallen away, and the margin of profit has 
vanished. Lake Superior mines are being shut down, and iron and 
steel works are being either put on short time or closed altogether. 

To the complication of evils already mentioned—financial, 
industrial, and fiscal—another set soon added themselves. When- 
ever there is trouble in the United States, the railroads are pretty 
sure to be in it indirectly if not directly. Till lately, they were 
unusually well behaved. Earnings were satisfactory, dividends were 
fairly regular, and for a long while the management had been free 
from striking scandals. But early in the current year that happy 
condition came to a sudden and abrupt end. The property which 
above all others was regarded as an example of saving grace turned 
out a wretched impostor. The bankruptcy of the Philadelphia and 
Reading ‘road gave a shock to both London and New York which 
the worst of the old Erie scandals can hardly be compared with. 
Worse than that, it inflicted on those who had been deceived by it 
disastrous losses. Taken all round, Reading stocks to-day represent 
little more than a third of the market value they possessed eight 
months ago. Their fall gave the signal for a series of sympathetic 
breaks. The Erie and the Northern Pacific have followed in Reading’s 
footsteps, and three or four other roads are only waiting for a suitable 
opportunity. Receiverships will soon be once more the rule and not 
the exception. The leading finance houses in New York have their 
hands full of reorganizations, which they cultivate as the financial 
science of the future. Disaster is self-propagating, and in railroad 
finance bankruptcy seems to be infectious. Even solvent stocks get 
dragged down in the general scare to bankrupt prices. Regular 
dividend payers are no longer trusted by investors, and the cheapest 
looking rubbish offers little temptation to speculators. 

The Sherman Law,.the World’s Fair fiasco, the McKinley 
tariff, blighted land booms, exploded bubble trusts, and a general 
smash up in Wall Street, have given blow after blow to the monetary 
system of the United States. Little wonder that even strong banks 
have reeled under them, and that weak ones have gone down by the 
score. If failures have been numerous and widespread, the strain 
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which caused them has been frightful. A fever of mistrust has seized 
a whole community of sixty-five million souls. Billions of dollars of 
invested and industrial capital is temporarily annihilated. Between 
eight and nine thousand banks are hanging from day to day by the 
skin of their teeth. The national banks alone number nearly four 
thousand (3,773), and at the date of the last annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency (30th September, 1892) they had 
liabilities aggregating fully three thousand five hundred million 
dollars, or seven hundred millions sterling, one-half of which was 
to depositors. The same official report presents returns from 3,191 
State banks, with liabilities exceeding one thousand and forty million 
dollars ; 1,059 savings banks, liable in the aggregate for nineteen 
hundred and sixty million dollars; 1,161 private banks, whose 
liabilities amounted to one hundred and forty-six million dollars ; 
and 168 trust and loan companies, liable for fully six hundred million 
dollars. The grand total of banking institutions officially recognized 
in the United States is thus 8,352, and the capital handled by them 
exceeds seven billions of dollars. The exact figures, as shown in the 
subjoined tables, are $3,510,100,000 for the 3,773 national banks, and 
$3,751,649,173 for the 5,579 banks other than national ; together, 
8,352 banks, having in charge $7,261,649,000 either for shareholders 
' or for public. 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF UNITED STATES NATIONAL 


BANKS (3,773), 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1892. 
1.-—Resources. 


Loans 

Bonds for note circulation 
Other United States bonds 
Stocks, bonds, etc. . 

Due from banks 

Real estate 

Specie . 

Legal tender notes 
National bank notes 


Clearing-house exchanges 

United States certificates of deposit. 
Due from United States Treasurer . 
Other resources 


11.—Liabilities. 
$686,600,coo 
238,900,000 
101,600,000 


Capital stock . 
Surplus fund . . 
Undivided profits . 


Note circulation . 
Due to depositors . 
Due to banks . 
Other liabilities 


$2, 4 pa 000 
163,300,000 
20,200,000 
154,500,000 
409, 5C0,000 
87,900,000 


$3,510, 100,000 


$1,027, 100,000 
143,400,000 
1,779,300,000 
530,700,000 
29,600,000 


$3,510, 100,000 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF UNITED STATES STATE, SAVINGS, AND 
PRIVATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES, 1892. 





I,—RESOURCES. 


| State Banks, 
3,191, 


Private Banks, 


Savings Banks, 
1,059. 1,161. 


Trust Companie: 
168, 


S Total, 
5,579 Banks. 





Loans on real estate . 
Loans on collateral . . 
Other loans and discounts 
Overdrafts - 7 
United States bonds 


State county and municipal 


bonds ° ° ° 
Railroad bonds and stocks 
Bank stocks  . . ° 
Other stocks and bonds . 
Due from banks . ° 
Real estate, etc. 

Expenses and taxes 
Cash and cash items 
Other resources 


$45,025,576 
42,903,635 
611,750,855 
4815,047 
Q12,123 


459,612 
gor,895 
452595,383 
104,629,312 
32,037,310 


| 
| 
| 
| 2,313,366 
| 


o| 3,278,995 


+ | 129,745,578 


16,329,044 


$13,782,512 
10,259,256 
69,051,435 
2,067,627 
1,709,495 


$714,832,576 
7951735174 
229,711,725 
328,763 
13313445199 


1,316,540 
404,178 
703,932 

3,268,242 

20,097,669 

9,317,287 

846,197 
12,235,490 
1,601,813 


3932190,241 
131,215,829 
43,688,739 
71,096,738 
81,576,253 
33,097,998 
832,059 
33,208,271 
18,748,297 





$55,098,822 
256,413,894 
73,750,832 
155,999 
18,059,578 


6,404,311 


5419752325 
22,617,764 


7:767,180 


$828,739,486 
388,749,959 
984,274,847 
75367343 
154,025,395 


403,224,457 
159,697,319 
46,902,910 
172,477,208 
261,278,559 
97,070,359 
5,605,520 
197,789,384 
4414405334 








$1,040,697,731 





$1,964,044.861 | $146,661,673 


$600,244,908 





$3,751,649,173 








Il.—LIABILITIES. 


State Banks, 


3,191. 


| 
| | 


Private Banks, 


Savings Banks, 
1,059. 1,161. 


Trust Companie: 
168. 


Total 


s| 1, 
5,579 Banks. 





Capital stock . 
Surplus fund . 
Undivided profits 


Total proprietors capital 


Debenture bonds . 
State bank notes 

Dividends unpaid , 
Individual deposits . 
Savings deposits 

Due to other banks . 
Other liabilities . 


Due the public. . « 


Total liabilities . 


$233,751,171 
66,725,191 
23,032,989 


| 
$37,497,475 | $34,590,227 
132,880,724 | 75730587 
27,445,960 3,528,577 


$80,645,972 
45,824,747 
15,943,402 


$386,394,845 
253,161,249 
79;553:927 





324,109,351 


| 19717375159 | 450849,39% 


142,414,120 


710,110,021 





137,232 
756,905 


48,596,672 
18,583,762 


648,513,809 | 


a | - 
41,412 
45,500, 592 | 
1,712,769,026 | 
325935717 | 
45342,955 





93,091,148 


1,745,695 
539759439 


11,365,280 


108,479 
411,659,996 


397715465 
30,925,568 





11,365,280 
137,232 


179 

1,198,825,545 

1,712,769,026 
5757973549 
59,827,724 








716,588,380 





| 13766,307,702 | 100,812,282 


| 457,830,788 


3,041,539,152 





| | | 
$1,040,697,731 |$1,964,044,861 | $146,661,673 | $600,244,908 $3,751,649,173 
| | | 





The above figures, intelligently studied, will suggest pregnant 
reflections as to the banking crisis now agitating the United States. 
A first glance at them excites wonder and almost alarm at the 
thought of such a multitude of small banks, all under suspicion. 
It is specially startling to the British mind, accustomed to such a 
very compact and uniform banking system as our own. Inthe United 
Kingdom we have virtually only three classes of banks—chartered, 
joint stock and private—but the Americans vary their banks almost 
as much as they do their churches. We have only two kinds of note 
circulation—a statutory issue strictly limited in amount, and a 
supplementary issue secured on gold held against it. The Americans 
have more different sorts of currency than any other country in the 
world. Inaroll of notes a New Yorker or a Philadelphian may 
pick out eight or nine distinct kinds—some secured on gold, some on 
silver, some on paper, and a very large class of them being simply 
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legal tenders. In all commercial States currency and banking react 
on each other. If the one is complicated, the other cannot be very 
simple; if one is unsound, the other will have difficulty in keeping 
itself sound. Our English banks have the inestimable advantage of 
a currency almost as simple as it can be made, and the further 
advantage of having it under their own control. The authorised note 
circulation of the banks of issue in the Three Kingdoms slightly 
exceeds thirty millions sterling, and one institution—the Bank of 
England—issues more than one-half of it. In England, 105 banks 
enjoy the privilege of statutory circulation to the aggregate amount 
of twenty-one millions sterling; in Ireland, six banks are privileged 
to the extent of fully six and a quarter millions ; and in Scotland, ten 
banks share among them less than two and three-quarter millions. 
For every pound note issued beyond the above thirty millions 
sterling, there must be a sovereign kept in the till of the issuing 
bank. Though only one hundred and twenty-one banks have the 
right of issue, at least as many more use the currency thus created. 
In the select number of its banks and the simplicity of its 
currency, the United Kingdom has two great safeguards against 
financial panic. Absolute immunity from panic we can never hope 
to reach, but we may, at least, flatter ourselves on the fact of a crisis 
such as now convulses the United States being almost impossible in 
our better organised and more concentrated banking system. The 
peculiar peril of the American banks at the present juncture lies in 
their unwieldy numbers, the huge area they cover, the great diversity 
of business they undertake, and the heterogeneous currency they 
have to work with. A bank scare in England or Scotland could give 
no more idea of a similar event in the United States than a fire in the 
City could resemble a prairie fire. Australia had, all told, only about 
twenty dond fide banks, and if they could not hold each other up, what 
is to be expected from eight or nine thousand banks clinging to each 
other in sheer desperation? We cannot be sure if even that is their 
full number. The list of national banks may be relied on as complete, 
the Treasury itself being their official registrar ; but the State banks, - 
savings and private banks are confessedly only an imperfect return 
made in response to a Treasury circular, which, in many cases, may 
not have been answered. Moreover, it includes only State and 
private banks of repute, and ignores the great mass of mixed banking 
and financial business transacted by nondescripts who turn their hand 
to anything from broking to ticket-scalping. Were the very large 
class of half-brokers, half-bankers, who swarm in the large cities to 
be included, thousands more might have to be added to the eight 
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thousand odd banks officially enumerated. But the eight thousand 
odd already represent a dangerous excess of subdivision. 

Spread over sixty-four millions of a population it gives barely . 
7,700 to each bank, not more than enough to support a well- 
conducted tavern. ‘Ten banks in Scotland serve a population of 
about four hundred thousand each, or fifty times more than the 
American average. The principal cause of this striking contrast 
is, that the American banks are invariably single-handed local 
institutions. It is rare for any of them, outside of New York, to 
have branch offices. This necessarily entails a frightful waste of 
administrative power, each of the eight thousand and odd banks 
requiring its board of directors, its president and cashier. Other 
evil consequences follow, which can be easily traced in the above 
tables. It causes excessive diffusion of the funds handled by the 
banks. It fosters undue competition, which in some sections has 
been carried to almost as dangerous an extreme as it was in 
Australia. It develops an embarrassing diversity of banking 
methods ; and on the other hand it impairs the safety of. investments 
by narrowing their area. In place of being conducted on a large 
scale by competent authorities, most of these banks are left to men 
of local experience, with merely local opportunities. It is inevitable 
that a large proportion of bad investments should be made, that a 
lock-up of capital should be frequent, and that there should be very 
little reserve power with which to face a period of stringency. 

But amid their many troubles and defects the United States 
banks, at least the national banks, have one virtue to claim credit 
for. They have created a note circulation which, so far as it goes, 
is sound and effective. Unfortunately, it does not go far enough ; 
and just at the time when it might have been very advantageously 
expanded it was violently contracted, from causes beyond the control 
of the banks themselves. “Apart from the legal tenders or green- 
backs for which the Treasury is directly responsible, the only good 
currency in the United States is the national bank notes. The 
State banks have no longer any circulation to speak of, a ten per 
cent. tax having killed it. Whatever the other shortcomings of 
the banks may be, they are innocent of harm to the currency. Its 
faults have quite another origin, having proceeded direct from the 
Legislature. The chief stumbling-block of the banks has been their 
huge deposits—an embarrassment of riches to them in good times; 
but now it is life-blood being drained from them by panic-stricken 
depositors. The 3,773 national banks hold deposits to the extent 
of nearly three times their paid-up capital — $1,779,000,000 to 
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$686,600,000; the State banks in about the same proportion— 
$648,513,000 deposits to $233,751,000 capital; the trust companies 
in the ratio of five to one—$411,660,000 deposits on a capital of 
$80,646,000; and the savings’ banks in the ratio of forty-eight to 
one—$1,758,330,000 deposits on a capital of $37,407,000. Private 
bank deposits show the smallest proportion to capital, being only 
about two and a half to one—$93,091,000 on a capital of $34,590,000. 
At first blush three to one, the proportion which obtains in the 
national and the State banks, may seem safe and reasonable. It 
at least compared favourably with the five to one ratio which 
obtains among our own joint-stock banks. But without entering into 
any of the larger questions here involved, it is obvious that the size 
of the bank and its circumstances may make a great difference as to 
the amount of deposits it can properly handle. Twenty or thirty 
millions sterling may be safer in one large depository having at its 
command all the facilities of the greatest money market of the world, 
than the same amount would be spread over several hundred banks, 
limited both in their range of business, their choice of investments, 
their administrative ability, and, moreimportant than all the rest, the 
quality of their credit. 

The wide difference which obtains in England between a leading 
joint-stock bank and a private firm, however large, has no counter- 
part in America. Banks there have no special status or distinction. 
Instead of towering above every other kind of business, they are 
more frequently the tool of large capitalists or bold speculators in 
the background. They are trusted not for the resources they can 
show or the prestige they have acquired, but for the smartness of the 
managers and their skill “in carrying through a deal.” The 
depositors have generally an eye to something else than getting their 
money taken care of. They are creditors of the bank to-day, but 
they may hope to be borrowers another day. Facility of borrowing 
on occasion is a much stronger idea in the average American mind 
than safety of deposits. A live bank, with a very small capital, may 
consequently have a large amount of money entrusted to it. There - 
is a corresponding temptation to lend up to the hilt and to go ahead 
full steam, until a reverse comes and the piston snaps off short. In 
the above tables a significant circumstance will be observed—that the 
whole amount of the deposits, and sometimes more, is on loan. The 
national banks have lent out $2,170,000,000, or nearly four hundred 
million dollars more than the total amount of their deposits. The 
State banks’ loans on real estate, collateral and personal security, 
mostly personal, amount to $704,000,000, which exceeds their 
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deposits by fully fifty millions. The private banks have ninety-five 
million dollars lent, against ninety-three millions on deposit. Only 
the savings banks and the trust companies keep a fair proportion of 
their deposits in liquid securities, such as United States bonds or 
county, municipal and railroad bonds, The former have under their 
care $1,758,000,000 of deposit-money, but only $1,024,000,000, or 
sixty per cent. of it, is on loan, the other forty per cent. being 
invested in marketable securities. With the trust companies the 
margin of investment is much smaller: of their $411,000,000 deposits 
they have lent $385,000,000, leaving only $25,000,000 in a more 
liquid form. 


The significance which these figures assume in times of mistrust 
may be easily realised. Even where the lending has been most care- 
ful and judicious it is excessive. Where the lending, as must 
frequently happen, has been injudicious, a comparatively small drain 
of depositors precipitates a collapse. Even when a run is success- 
fully borne it seriously injures not only the bank itself, but its 
borrowers. Nearly every dollar of the money reclaimed by 
depositors has to be screwed out of farmers, merchants and manufac- 
turers, who have sunk the money in their business, and can repay it 
only at a terrible sacrifice, if at all. Not only have the banks at a 
time of pressure to call in loans from them, but they have to withdraw 
all the minor accommodations which are too freely lavished on them 
when they have less need. It may be imagined what sort of com- 
petition eight thousand and odd banks would set up among 
themselves in fair weather, when money is plentiful and customers have 
to be run after. Our English banks are much more obliging than 
they used to be, but in order to realise the full meaning of the word 
in this connection, they should spend a day in a Western or a 
Southern bank. They would be amazed to see how many valuable 
services are rendered to customers for nothing or next to it. 
Exchange on New York can at ordinary times be had gratis from 
almost any point on the frontier. When customers visit New York 
on business they can have letters of introduction to a bank there, 
authorising them to draw cheques on it to a stipulated amount 
exactly as they might draw at home on the local bank itself. But 
it is in collecting that this liberality overshoots itself. Cheques may 
be paid in on a dozen different country banks, and not only will they 
be collected free of charge, but the amount of them will be credited 
at once to the customer’s account as if it were a cash payment. 
These cheques may have to pass through three or four other banks 
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before reaching the payer, none of which may earn a cent of com- 
mission on them. 


United States banks, especially in the South and West, are in 
fact a great deal more than banks. They are collecting agencies on 
a large scale. They render gratuitous services of various kinds, and 
it is on their general utility much more than on their credit that they 
rely for obtaining business. This leads them into imprudent invest- 
ments, and tempts them to recoup themselves indirectly for the 
unprofitableness of their proper business. In order to pay interest on 
deposits and current expenses they need to have all their resources 
fully employed, and here the risk comes in. A natural sequel to 
excessive loans is small cash reserves. Fifteen per cent. of cash 
assets to liabilities is considered ample margin even by the national 
banks which claim to be most conservative. The foregoing table 
credits 3,773 national banks with specie and currency holdings to the 
aggregate of $333,000,000, barely one hundred thousand dollars for 
each bank, and not much more than thirteen per cent. of the 
$2,507,000,000 due to the public. If we compare it with the total 
liabilities, including proprietors’ capital and reserve funds, it does not 
much exceed nine per cent. The State banks do not in their returns 
indicate actual money on hand, but mix up their cash with what they 
call “cash assets,” which may be a rather elastic term. But even this 
indulgent theory gives them only eighteen per cent. of a margin on 
their liabilities to the public. The latter amount to $716,000,000 
against $129,745,000 of “cash and cash assets.” The savings banks 
make very little pretence of keeping a cash reserve, trusting 
apparently to the regular banks to do it for them. Inthe event of a 
general run on them, their “‘ cash and cash assets,” aggregating only 
$33,208,271 for 1,059 banks, would not average much more than thirty 
thousand dollars each. It would liquidate less than two per cent. of 
their $1,766, 307,000 of liabilities to the public. A serious run on the 
- savings banks, such as was recently threatened in New York and 
Brooklyn, would be perilous not only to themselves, but to the banks 
which hold eighty million dollars of their current balances. , 


The private banks appear to be most prudent, or rather least 
imprudent, as regardscashonhand. Against their hundred and forty 
thousand million dollars of liabilities to depositors and general creditors 
they claim to hold twelve and a quarter million dollars of “cash and 
cash items,” a ratio of over thirteen per cent. The trust and loan 
companies however run ‘it very much finer. Their public liabilities, 
aggregating more than four times as much as those of the private 
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banks, are protected by only twenty-two and a half dollars of “ cash 
and cash items,” the ratio being barely five per cent. Special atten- 
tion may now be called to the grand total of “cash and cash items” 
credited above to the whole of the State savings and private banks and 
trust companies. It does not reach two hundred million dollars—in 
exact figures, $197,789,000—and would pay off only about six per cent. 
of the liabilities to the public which overshadow it. Possibly sound 
and well-balanced pyramids might turn safely even on minute pivots 
like these so long as the air was still and peaceful, but in rough 
weather there would be bad rocking. A combination of unfortunate 
events sent a shiver lately through these eight thousand and odd 
banks, and it is strange to see how the shiver has spread. Like an 
epidemic it has broken out now in one city and now in another. To- 
day it is the Chicago banks that are in trouble ; to-morrow it is the 
turn of Milwaukee or Nashville or San Francisco. The strain seems 
to be universal, and weak points betray themselves everywhere. No 
stoppage has yet taken place so important as to excite general alarm 
or cause more than local inconvenience. The comparative smallness 
of the failed banks has so far prevented a panic, but the frequency of 
the failures has inspired distrust and misgiving, which is becoming 
almost universal. 


The failures themselves are not the only or the worst indication 
of danger. Even more sinister than these are the devices: and 
expedients which are being resorted to in order to maintain a show 
of solvency. The Clearing-house banks in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, have had to issue certificates to the amount 
of sixty or seventy million dollars for the settlement of daily balances 
among themselves. New York alone has created nearly forty 
million dollars of this bastard or “ emergency” currency. Unprece- 
dented as the amount of it is, it has done very little as yet toward 
filling upthe void caused by enormous withdrawals of deposits and 
reductions of current balances. The steady increase of these 
certificates provokes a question as to what the New York banks could 
have done without them. Nor are they the only form of indulgence 
the banks have had to claim, or rather to take without asking leave. 
Payment of cheques has been calmly refused, exchange between one 
city and another has frequently been impossible, and currency could 
only be obtained in quantity by paying a heavy premium for it, as 
much sometimes as four per cent. The often threatened premium 
on gold has so far kept off, but instead of it we have now the sur- 
prising and unexpected anomaly of a run on paper money. 
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After all the abuse there has been of the Sherman Law for 
watering the currency, it is puzzling now to hear of a currency 
famine. But the famine is genuine, and its cause is easily ascertained. 
The primary cause of it is the utter demoralisation of the banks and 
the deadlock of banking business. Since the banks in the interior 
were compelled through lack of funds to cease acting as collecting 
agencies, remittances have had to be made in the old-fashioned way 
by express. A huge amount of currency is in that way constantly 
travelling up and down the country, and is so much deducted from 
the ordinary circulation. Thanks to the discredit of the banks and 
to the general suspicion which business men have of each other, 
cheques are much more closely scrutinised than heretofore. Payment 
in currency is frequently preferred, hence another new and extensive 
demand for it. The drain of deposits going on day after day takes 
money out of the banks, much of which may have gone into old 
stockings, or other secret receptacles. For the time being it has 
ceased to exist as currency. The runs on savings banks have aggra- 
vated that leakage, especially as regards small notes, which are the 
most scarce of all. Thus, though the United States possessed 
previous to the present crisis about eleven hundred million dollars of 
paper money, an ample supply when combined with a sound banking 
system, it is quite inadequate to fill up the void caused by the partial 
annihilation of banking credit. In normal circumstances ninety per 
cent. of the daily business of the national banks is transacted with 
cheques, drafts, or other bank paper, only ten per cent. being per- 
formed with actual money. But just now the bank paper in use may 
have declined from ninety per cent. to fifty or sixty per cent., and 
the employment of currency may have trebled or quadrupled. 

Positive dearth of currency there is none. Were the banks doing 
their proper share of monetary work there would be no dearth of 
currency. On the contrary, when it returns to its own special duty 
as an auxiliary and not a rival of the banks, or a substitute for them, 
the supply will be found ample. What there is really a dearth of is 
banking facilities. A violent recoil from the prodigality of a boom 
period has taken place, and thousands of banks have crippled them- 
selves by trying to make too much hay while the sun shone. It is 
not now a question of how many of them may be unsound. Of actual 
rottenness there has not as yet been a very large exposure, and 
possibly many worse banks still survive than those which have gone 
under. The question is, how long the comparatively sound banks can 
face the terrible ordeal they are now passing through of paying 
liabilities on demand with assets which they cannot realise. The 
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strongest of them can hardly hope to live through it to the bitter end, 
as that would mean complete liquidation. The best they can hope 
for is, that they may be able to hold their heads above water until the 
flood subsides of its own accord. To do this requires all the scheming 
and manceuvring they are capable of. Respectable banks are now 
driven to shifts which at an ordinary time would be deemed acts of 
insolvency. Argentine methods and devices are being practised 
under English names. The banks are hardly to be blamed for this, 
and public opinion wisely winks at it because the alternative might be 
something too dreadful to contemplate. 

Better keep the weak banks going even in a limping condition 
than have hundreds of fresh failures. But it is not safe to forget 
that they are still weak, and that with all the indulgence which can 
be given them they may not be able to pull through. Then, if a 
general collapse should happen in spite of every effort to avert it, all 
the worse will it be for these unsuccessful struggles against it. If 
any important banks in New York should succumb, the Clearing- 
house certificates, which are now acting as life-buoys, would become 
millstones round the necks of the issuers; the enormous gold loans 
which have been contracted in London would cease to be a relief and 
become a new danger; the combinations which have been formed 
to sustain the various markets might drag them down to a lower 
depth than before. The United States is suffering from the same 
evil which brought Australia to grief—over-banking. It may not 
have sinned quite so recklessly and so universally, but there are 
complications here which Australia happily escaped. The United 
States banking crisis has, as we have endeavoured to explain, been 
aggravated by political and economic, as well as by purely financial 
causes. It is intensified by a muddle of unworkable currency. It is 
exposed to a much greater number of risks and chances outside of 
itself. Its cure will consequently be a much longer and more 
difficult process. There cannot be even a beginning of improvement 
until the banks have a straightforward intelligible currency to work 
with. Neither can much progress be made until the wrecks of the 
Chicago fiasco and the industrial booms are fully liquidated. Really 
healthy trade is not to be thought of until the democrats have shown 
what they mean to do with the McKinley tariff. All these things 
require time, and a good deal of it probably. Therefore, even if a 
banking collapse should be avoided, it will be a hard and difficult 
task to get clear of the breakers in which the whole monetary system 
of the United States is now labouring, — 
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SILVER AND THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


iN August 8, when Mr. Cleveland’s message was sent to 

} the special Congress called together ad hoc, the mis- 

chiefs which the Legislature of the United States were 

called upon to recognize and repair had gone beyond 

possibility of cure by the mere process of removing the 

disease. The excessive issues of paper currency against silver had 

bred inflation and then panic, with the immediate result that when 

the President was preaching against excessive currency, the country 
was crying out, in a sort of commercial agony, for more. 

His message is almost a classic, and we print it for record 

purposes, as telegraphed :— 


PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation involving the wealth 
and prosperity of all our people has constrained me to call together in extra session the 
people’s representatives in Congress to the end that through the wise and patriotic exercise 
of the legislative duty with which they are solely charged the present evils may be mitigated 
and the dangers threatening the future may be averted. Our unfortunate financial plight is 
not the result of untoward events nor of conditions related to our natural resources ; nor is 
it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check the national growth and 
prosperity. With plenteous crops, with abundant promises of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory assurance to 
business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side ; 
numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets were not imme- 
diately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors ; surviving corporations and 
individuals are content to keep in hand money they are usually anxious to loan; and those 
engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loans, 
though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast 
becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. I believe 
these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legislation touching the purchase 
and coinage of silver by the general Government. This legislation is embodied in the statute 
passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, which was the culmination of much agitation on the 
subject involved, and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle between the 
adherents of free silver coinage and those tending to the more conservative views. 


THE SILVER PURCHASES. 


Undoubtedly, the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
enforced under that statute were regarded by those interested in silver production as a certain 
guaranty of its increase in price. The result, however, has been entirely different, for, 
immediately following a spasmodic and slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the 
passage of the Act, and has since reached the lowest point ever known. This disappointing 

‘result has led to a renewed and persistent effort in the direction of free silver coinage. 
Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law constantly 
accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inevitably lead is becoming 
palpable to all who give the least heed to financial subjects." This law provides that, in the 
payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
commanded to purchase monthly, there shall be issued Treasury notes, redeemable on 
demand in gold or silver coin at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
the said notes may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the Act to be the established 
policy of the United States to 


MAINTAIN THE TWO METALS ON A PARITY 


with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law. This 
declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the. Treasury as to prevent his 
exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such action the parity between gold 
and silver may be disturbed. Manifestly, a refusal by the secretary to pay these Treasury 
notes in gold, if demanded, would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as 
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obligations payable only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals by 
establishing a discrimination in favour of gold. Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these 
notes had been issued in payment of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than 
$147,000,000, While all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined and 
without usefulness in the Treasury, many of the notes given in its purchase have been paid 
in gold. This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist day of May, 1892; and 
the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued in payment for silver bullion 
amounted to little more than $54,000,000, and that during the same period about $49,000,000 
were paid by the Treasury in gold forthe redemption of such notes. The policy necessarily 
adopted of paying these notes in gold has not spared the gold reserve of $100,000,000 long 
ago set aside by the Government for the redemption of other notes, for this fund has already 
been subjected to the payment of new obligations, amounting to about $150,000,000, on 
account of silver purchases, and has, as a consequence, for the first time since its creation, 
been encroached upon. We have thus made 


DEPLETION OF OUR GOLD 


easy, and have tempted other and more appreciative nations to add to theirstock. That the 
opportunity we have offered has not been neglected is shown by the large amounts of gold 
which have been recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to increase the financial 
strength of foreign nations. The excess of the exports of gold over its imports for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, amounted to more than $87,500,000 Between the 1st day of July, 
1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the gold coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased 
more than $132,000,000, while during the same period the silver coin and bullion in the 
Treasury increased more than $147,000,000 Unless Government bonds are to be constantly 
issued and sold to replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is apparent 
that the operation of the Silver Purchase Law now in force leads in the direction of the 
entire substitution of silver for gold in the Government Treasury, and that this must be fol- 
lowed by the payment of all Government obligations in depreciated silver. At this stage 


GOLD AND SILVER MUST PART COMPANY, 


and the Government must fail in its established policy to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other. Given over to the exclusive use of a currency greatly depreciated 
according to the standard of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a place among 
the nations of the first class, nor could our Government claim a performance of its obligation, 
so far as such obligation has been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the 
best and safest money. If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger 
place in our currency and the currency of the world through general international 
co-operation and agreement, it is obvious that the United States will not be in a position to 
gain a hearing in favour of such an arrangement so long as we are willing to continue our 
attempt to accomplish the result single handed. The knowledge in business circles among 
our own people that our Government cannot make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor 
keep inferior money on a parity with superior money by its own independent efforts, has 
resulted in such a lack of confidence at home and instability of currency values that capital 
refuses its aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually withdrawn from the channels 
of trade and commerce to become idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. 
Foreign investors are equally alert, and not only decline to purchase American securities, but 
make haste to sacrifice those which they already have. It does not meet the situation to say 
that apprehension in regard to the future of our finances is groundless, and that there is no 
reason for - 
LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


in the purposes or power of the Government. The very existence of this apprehension and 
lack of confidence, however caused, is a menace which ought not for a moment to be 
disregarded. Possibly if the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
specific known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability to do so might be esti- 
mated and gauged, and perhaps, in view of our unparalleled growth and resources, might 
be favourably passed upon. But when our avowed endeavour is to maintain such parity in 
regard to an amount of silver increasing at the.rate of $50,000,000 yearly with no fixed 
termination to such increase, it can hardly be said that a problem is presented the solution of 
which is free from doubt. The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and 
stable currency and to money recognized as such on every exchange and every market of 
the world. Their Government has no right to injure them by financial experiments 
opposed to the policy and practice of other civilized States, nor is it justified in permitting 
an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our national strength and ability to jeopardize 
the soundness of the people’s money. The matter rises above the plane of party politics. 
It vitally concerns every business and calling, and enters into every household in the land. 
There is one important aspect of the subject which especially should never be overlooked. 
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At times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance threaten us, the speculator 
may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune of others; the capitalist may protect 
himself by hoarding, or may even find profit in the fluctuation of values; but the wage- 
earner, the first to be injured by a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit 
of its correction, is practically defenceless. He relies for work upon the ventures of con- 
fident and contented capital. This failing him, his condition is without alleviation, for he 
can neither prey on the misfortunes of others nor hoard his labour. One of the greatest 
statesmen our country has known, speaking more than fifty years ago, when a derangement 
of the currency had caused commercial distress, said, ‘‘ The very man of all others who has 
the deepest interest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legislation 
in money matters, is the man who earns his bread by daily toil.””_ These words are as 
pertinent to-day as on the day they were uttered, and ought impressively to remind us that 
failure in the discharge of our duty at this time must especially injure those of our country- 
men who labour and who, because of their number and condition, are entitled to the most 
watchful care of their Government. It is of the utmost importance that such relief as 
Congress can afford in the existing situation be afforded at once. The maxim, ‘* He gives 
twice who gives quickly,” is directly applicable. It may be true that the embayrassments 
from which the business of the country is suffering arise as much from evils apprehended 
as from those actually existing. We may hope, too, that calm counsels will prevail, and 
that neither capitalists nor wage-earners will give way to unreasoning panic and sacrifice 
their property or their interests under the influence of exaggerated fears. Nevertheless, 
every day’s delay in removing one of the plain and principal causes of the present state of 
things enlarges the mischief already done and increases the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for its existence. Whatever else the people have a right to expect from Congress, 
they may certainly demand that legislation condemned by an ordeal of 


THREE YEARS’ DISASTROUS EXPERIENCE 


shall be removed from the statute-books as soon as their representatives can legitimately 
deal with it. It was my purpose to summon Congress in special session early in the coming 
September that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff reform, which the true 
interests of the country clearly demand, which so large a majority of the people, as shown 
by their suffrages, desire and expect, and to the accomplishment of which every effort of 
the present Administration is pledged. But, while tariff reform has lost nothing of its 
immediate and permanent importance, and must in the near future engage the attention of 
Congress, it has seemed to me that the financial condition of the country should at once, 
and before all other subjects, be considered by your honourable body. I earnestly recom- 
mend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the Act passed on July 14, 1890, authorizing 
the purchase of silver bullion, and other legislative action which may put beyond all doubt 
or mistake the intention and ability of the Government to fulfil its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 
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A PECULIAR BANK ROBBERY.—A short time ago, says a Nebraska paper, it was 
announced that the Bank of Plainview had been broken into and that the robbers had 
succeeded in escaping with more than $3,000. This was all the money on hand except a small 
amount of fractional currency, and the bank was unable to continue in business. The State 
Banking Board took the case in hand and sent a special examiner, R. H. Townley, to make 
‘a thorough examination into the condition of the bank and the causes leading to the collapse. 
Mr. Townley’s report in closing says:—‘‘ There seems to be ample resources to meet all 
deposits and to discharge bills payable. The suspension was forced by the abstracting of 
$3,301.75 from the safe. The books show this amount of money was on hand on Saturday 
noon when the bank closed for the day. The money was gone when your examiner took 
charge. There was absolutely no evidence to show that any violence had been used to open 
either the bank building or the safe. The safe was either kept unlocked, which is improb- 
able, or was opened by the proper combination. The only persons in possession of the com- 
bination were the president and the cashier. There was no written copy of the combination. 
No outsider could have had any knowledge of the combination. The currency and gold 
were taken. The silver was left undisturbed. This fact, together with the mutilation of 
the discount register and the lack of evidence of forcible entry, are circumstances which 
place the president and his cashier in unfavourable positions. They both possessed the confi- 
dence of the community prior to this suspension The president stated that the latch of the 
bank door had been forced open, and that he had replaced it with longer screws. This 
may have been true. There was no evidence for or against this assertion.” 
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COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF TITLES. 


: esT has become apparently an almost religious duty on the 
® part of a Lord Chancellor to bring in a Land Transfer 
Bill, presumably for the purpose of salving his soul, 
weighed down by the heavy fees received in his 
= precancellareate days, from the sufferers by our present 
land transfer system. Pity it is that some mahatma or medium 
cannot tell us whether former Chancellors have derived any benefit 
from their efforts, for at least it would be some comfort to future 
aspirants to know whether that which they attempt to effect will 
work for good or for evil, a matter about which there seems to be 
considerable doubt. For upwards of thirty years Lord Chancellors 
have thus been preaching the benefits to be derived from registration ; 
but, although there are at the present time two Statutes in the 
Statute Book passed for the express purpose of enabling the public 
to enjoy those benefits, the public obstinately decline to avail them- 
selves of them, and now arises a new generation of Chancellors who 
cry out to the public that they are in the hands of his Satanic 
Majesty the lawyer, and that it is he who prevents them from taking 
advantage of the good measures showered upon them—that if they 
cannot save themselves from his evil influence, salvation, z.e., regis- 
tration, must be made compulsory. 

Some lawyers may have become alarmed at the possible loss of 
one of their sources of profit, and cry out as if their interests were 
chiefly to be considered ; but it is impossible to suppose that any 
system of land transfer, however simple, will get rid of lawyers, who 
continue to flourish in the United States and other countries which 
have adopted a system of registration. The question is not how to 
rid the public of the grip of the lawyer, but will the proposed 
change confer a blessing or a curse upon the nation ? Lawyers will go 
when the need for them is gone; if the measure will work for good, 
no amount of influence which the lawyers can exercise will prevent 
its adoption ; while, on the other hand, no statutory compulsion will 
make a bad measure work well. 

Such a measure for the compulsory registration of titles has, 
during the present Session, been brought into the House of Lords, 
by whom it was recently passed, and if the state of business will 
permit it will shortly come before the House of Commons. In order 
that landowners may be under no misapprehension about the com- 
pulsion, | the first section of the Bill is headed “ Compulsory regis- 
tration,” and enacts that the Queen may by Order in Council declare, 
as respects any district defined in the order, that after a specified 
day registration of title to land is to be compulsory on sale. 

To understand some of the difficulties of registration of title, it 
must be borne in mind that the law of England allows innumerable 
interests of various kinds to be held in the same piece of land at one 
and the same time. It is a common thing, for instance, for there to 
exist several tenancies for life in succession, followed by several 
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tenancies in tail in succession, with an ultimate estate in fee on 
failure of the estates tail, to which must be added mortgages, charges 
for portions for younger children, charges for improvements, possibly 
also for succession duty, leasehold interests and perhaps too sub- 
tenancies, all affecting one piece of land, and giving the owner of 
each estate or charge an interest in the land. It is this widely- 
extended power of creating numerous and varied interests which, 
as bankers are well aware, gives rise to the necessity for the long 
and expensive investigation of title on the sale of land, and a 
Land Transfer Act to be effective must get rid of this need for 
investigation and its accompanying expense; the public, it may 
safely be said, will not exactly pray for the soul of a Lord Chancellor 
who exchanges the present lawyers’ fees and delay for the greater 
delay and heavier fees of a land transfer office, or possibly the 
double evil of both lawyers and officials’ fees and delays. 

The present measure adopts and makes compulsory the system 
of registration provided by the Land Transfer Act of 1875. Now 
that Act has been in existence for eighteen years, and, when we find 
the Legislature proposing to make the system compulsory, we should 
naturally expect to find that the system had proved a success, or, at 
least, that it had been shown to be fairly workable. So far from 
this having been the case, it is, beyond the possibility of contra- 
diction, a fact that the system has been found to be an unqualified 
failure. The assistant registrar, in his published work on the sub- 
ject, has himself stated “ that our registry has never yet succeeded 
in giving uniform satisfaction to those who use it,” adding, “that it 
is by no means clear that the system is a desirable one for all classes 
of property in this country ; it seems not altogether impossible that, 
by the universal compulsory imposition of such a system, the old 
fable of the frogs and their king would receive a fresh and very 
lively illustration” ; which may be interpreted to mean that instead 
of King Log the lawyer, the public will get King Stork the registrar. 
Later on he says that “to apply compulsion to any system not 
really beneficial would be a wild injustice.” 

The reasons why the present Act has failed are not far to seek. 
A two-fold system of registration is provided: (1) Registration with 
an absolute title. (2) Registration with a possessory title. In each 
case a certain amount of investigation of title by the registrar takes 
place before the applicant’s name can be entered upon the registry as 
proprietor. Under heading (1), z.¢., Registration with an absolute 
title ; the investigation is of the most searching kind, and applicants, 
whose titles have been on previous occasions fully investigated for the 
purpose of purchase or mortgage, have, after incurring considerable 
expense and great delay, been told by the registrar that they had 
better withdraw their applications for registration, owing to some 
defect in the title of some predecessor. It may be doubted whether 
the title of one owner out of a hundred would pass the registrar’s 
examination for registration with an absolute title. The delay, worry 
and expense are so great as to almost entirely prohibit registration 
under this head. 
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For registration with a possessory title the examination is 
comparatively simple ; but the security afforded to the proprietor is 
also comparatively inefficient; in fact, such registration gives no 
security at all, and upon a sale of such land the purchaser will 
either have to examine the title previous to registration, or will 
require the vendor to incur the expense and delay of registering 
with an absolute title. Bankers will appreciate the futility of the 
system when they recognize the fact that they will not be able to 
advance upon a certificate of a registered possessory title without an 
investigation of title, such as takes place when deeds are now brought 
to them, and yet, in addition to such investigation, the banker’s charge 
will have to be registered, and the borrower will have to pay the 
registration fee on an ascending scale from tos. for £100, to £14 for 
#10,000. On transactions between £1,000 and £2,000, the fee is £5. 
In each case a further fee is payable when the loan is discharged. 

No doubt possessory titles will in the course of time become 
absolute, but this is a small satisfaction to the present owners who 
have meantime to put up with the trouble and expense. Moreover, 
even in the case of absolute titles, it would scarcely be possible to 
dispense with investigation altogether, since all charges, such as a 
charge for succession duty, need not be registered, so that the 
register would throw no light upon the existence or not of such 
charges. Under the heads of both absolute and possessory titles, the 
chief reasons of the failure of the present Act may be summed up in 
two words: delay and expense. What does the present measure do to 
remove these causes? Nothing, absolutely nothing. It creates an 
insurance fund to compensate persons suffering loss through errors 
or omissions on the register, any deficiency in such fund being made 
good out of the consolidated fund. Is it suggested that this will get 
rid of the delay? If so, it could only be a suggestion that the 
registrar is to relax his energies at the expense of the ratepayers, a 
suggestion to which it is needless to say the registrar would not pay 
much attention. There is nothing whatever in the Bill to simplify 
the procedure or to reduce the expense, and it is ominous that since 
1875 the fees, so far from having decreased, have considerably 
increased upon all transactions up to £10,000. The wonder is that 
there has not yet been established an ‘‘entrance fee,” payable on 
entering the office ; perhaps this is still to come. 

The remaining provisions of the present Bill do not in any way 
affect the questions already dealt with, but they make alterations in 
the law, some of which may be doubtful benefits to landowners. 
Thus all land on death of the owner is to vest in his executors or 
administrators, and accordingly probate must be taken out in respect 
of it. The Bill continues the present exemption from probate duty, 
but what an irresistible temptation for an impecunious Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with a large majority at his back. 

The question of the publicity given to all land transactions 
through the registry has not been touched upon, but bankers will 
know whether or not their customers, who take up money upon their 
deeds, will care to have all such loans entered in a registry open to 
public inspection. 
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Such are some of the chief difficulties, in face of which, and of the 
fact that the method has been tried for some eighteen years and 
proved a failure—has been acknowledged by the assistant registrar not 
to be desirable for all classes of property—it is now proposed to 
apply compulsion. No better argument against this compulsion can 
be found than that given in the work of the assistant registrar 
already referred to. ‘The benefit, supposing it to be beneficial, is 
not immediate, and it is open to three further objections common to 
all compulsory schemes: first, in many instances it will impose itself 
upon property to which registration is probably not at all suited ; 
second, it will necessitate the sudden opening of a complete official 
establishment, capable of dealing with the entire purchase and sale 
business of the country from the first moment of its existence; and 
third, considering that er hypothest nearly all persons transacting 
business will go there unwillingly (for if they went willingly there is 
no need of compulsion), the chances of failure will be enormously 
increased, in which case business will be impeded to a most incon- 
venient extent, and the entire system receive a serious, if not a fatal, 
blow.” The first and third of these objections are not touched by 
the present measure; the second, the Lord Chancellor, less bold 
than his predecessor, has endeavoured to meet by providing that 
compulsory registration shall apply to any district to be defined by 
Order in Council, apparently intending to apply a sort of tentitive 
compulsion, in the first instance, to some particular district. Even 
then the objection will apply in full force to that district, and more- 
over there will be the further objection that we shall have one system 
of land transfer applicable to that district and a totally different one 
in the rest of the country. 
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STANDARD BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


A MEETING of the creditors was held August 4th, in London, to consider a proposed 
scheme of arrangement. Mr. W. Clark, the London managing director, presided, and 
observed that the British investor was largely to blame for the failures in Australia. 
Between 1887 and 1890 this country lent to the colony of Victoria 413,500,000, which, 
however, had been largely expended on recuperative works; but this money had been 
followed by a further great influx of British capital into Victoria, to which colony in the four 
years he had mentioned £39,000,000 was sent, the money being virtually thrown at the 
heads of the people. The Standard Bank suspended payment in 1891, but they did not 
’ cease to pay interest on their deposits. They had hoped to get through the present year 
as they did last year, but their efforts to do so had been rendered nugatory. He believed 
that if ‘their bank were reconstructed it would be successful, for there was no scandal 
attached to it, the directors were not connected with other institutions, and they had * 
advanced no money to land syndicates or companies. He then referred to the amended 
scheme of reconstruction, pointing out the modifications which had been made in it by the 
Supreme Court of Victoria, and which had been submitted to meetings of the creditors and 
shareholders in Australia. The dividends on the ordinary shares were to be limited to 4 per 
cent. per annum until the present creditors had been paid. The present shareholders were 
to remain liable, notwithstanding any subsequent transfer, for the amount remaining unpaid 
on their shares at any time before the present claims were fully met. Mr. Dallas opposed 
the resolution approving the scheme on behalf of Scotch creditors. He expressed objection 
to the clause in the scheme which provided for the postponement of interest, and argued 
that it should be expunged. He moved an amendment to this effect. The chairman said 
that the amendment was out of order. Mr. Dallas protested against this ruling, and said he 
should appeal to the Court. The resolution on being put to the meeting was carried with 
three dissentients. A similar resolution was also passed at a meeting of the shareholders 
held subsequently. - 
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COAL AND BANKING. 


~ F late years, in some districts, the relationship between 
? coal and banking has been so changed, that it may be 
said to have ceased. Taking Aberbeen and Dundee 
as representative of the North-east, Belfast of the 
North-west, and Southampton of the South, those 
ports, formerly large consumers of coal in iron and steel ship- 
building, were consequently under coal obligations in bills, whereas 
now, should the composite lock-out and strike in the coal trade be 
prolonged to extremity, their bills for coal would be zz/, in perhaps 
the majority of instances. Modern ship-building, whether in iron or 
steel, has assumed the ultimate form of working out in the drawing 
office of the ship-yard, the shapes, plates and quantities required, 
practically to a single ton, for each ship; so that when a specification 
for a ship has been accepted, and a contract signed, the iron or steel 
required is ordered in from the district whence it is to be drawn, and as 
a matter of fact, the future ship is delivered in the ship-yard in parts 
by wagon, the function of the ship-builder being reduced to putting 
the parts together. Obviously, for the task, very little coal is 
necessary. It may with advantage be added, as bearing on the 
vexed labour question, that modern ship-building is by contracts 
with the men; a ship will be set up in frame at a price by several 
gangs, will be plated and rivetted at a price by others, and will 
be decked and fitted internally by others still, at a price. And 
as further illustrating the modern economies in trade, the ship- 
builder, before signing his contract with the merchant for a ship, 
agrees with his workmen for the progressive stages of the work in 
lump sums, and with the steel and iron manufacturer in lump sums 
for what he is to supply, so that the ship-builder now practically 
knows to a pound what his gain is to be before a single stroke of 
work is done on a ship. Surely such is the ideal relationship 
between labour and capital that ought to be; and the presumption 
is, that in the coal trade generally, a period of present as well as of 
future contention lies before us for the ideal ; until, indeed, those 
who handle coal above ground have, from the point of view of the 
London householder, to accept less than eighteen to twenty shillings 
a ton, and those who “get” the coal below ground are secured in 
receiving more than eighteen pence to two shillings aton. From the 
London householder’s point of view, indeed, the coal trade presents 
itself in gains as an inverted cone; the miner, whose life is in peril, 
getting next to nothing, while required to carry on his back a variety 
of claimants whose functions are for the most part negative. 

The banking relationship with coal generally will, on the other 
hand, be one of tension, if not worse; as, for example, in coal 
shipping, and in the iron and steel-making districts, should the 
present difficulty be prolonged. Since the Forth Bridge opening, 
the Fife and Kinross coal-field has been opened up extensively, and 
of late years, the Yorkshire coal-field, in the vicinity of Leeds, 
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particularly, has absorbed a large amount of capital, much of which 
is, however, understood to be still represented by endorsement. 
Neither of these coal-fields is, however, suggestive of present credit 
difficulties, even under somewhat protracted closing down, the all- 
round obligations being for the most part local and well-known, and 
therefore subject to renewal. It is otherwise with Lanarkshire, 
Cleveland, Staffordshire and South Wales, where, severally, a 
protracted coal stoppage will, in the nature of things, give occasion 
for anxiety. For a now lengthened period, the iron and steel 
makers have been doing no good in their business, indeed, they have 
been losing money, and generally the coal owners, as distinguished 
from those who subsequently handle coal, have not been making 
money. The charges to be now incident to the maintenance of an 
out-of-work coal mine, are essentially identical with the charges 
incident to a working coal mine, such difference as there is being the 
absence of steam in volume for lifting coal, and for placing miners 
up and down the shaft. The above-ground boilers will continue to 
be fired, and the engine to be kept night and day at work for 
pumping and ventilation, while below ground repairs will continue, 
and perhaps assume enlargement incompatible with a mine at work. 
Where is the money to come from, seeing, generally, that the position 
of the coal owner between royalty and wayleaves, and between 
coal merchants, shippers and outside buyers, is as unsatisfactory as 
that of the working miner. The mine owner, distinguished from the 
coal merchant, has, while the labour difficulty lasts, the business 
awkwardness incident to no new transactions in coal, with their 
convenience in credits by means of bills, and at the same time he is 
certain to have requests to retire maturing bills by means of new 
ones. And, concurrently, the coal merchant will have the circle of 
his dealings thrown out of gear, until his position becomes analogous 
to that of the coal owner. Similarly, in and with the iron and steel 
trades, the chain of transactions in those will be also broken. 
Altogether the relationship between coal and banking is as anxious as 
it is intimate, and while compromise between miner and coal owner 
may presently be accepted, it would be folly to close the eyes to the 
fact that the claims of labour, vague as they now are, may be said at 
length to assume, in the case of the coal miner, approximate 
.crystallization. Two shillings for labour, out of twenty shillings for 
consumption, is a convenient generalization of the coal mining 
difficulty, and on the face of the terms it is beyond the healing . 
influence of disquisition from general principles. 

The condition of the coal miner in South Wales and in the North 
is fairly well typified by what follows. Some years ago I was in the 
Rhondda Valley with William Bowker, of Manchester, he being at the 
time president of the Manchester and Salford trades council. We 
then had occasion to visit one of the miners at his home, and 
knocking at the door were asked to enter. The door opened into a 
kitchen, and in a tub of water in the middle of the kitchen stood the 
absolutely naked miner, concealing, as best he could, his nakedness 
by hand and arm, while being washed by a young woman, his own 
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daughter ; the younger children playing about, and his wife preparing 
supper. I asked—‘*‘ Cannot you wash yourself?” “No; South 
Wales coal dust is too adhesive.” I asked—“ Is not the coal owner 
required by law to provide wash-houses?” ‘No; that will not be 
done until Wales has a home-rule parliament.” It is due to the 
South Wales community to state that morality has not perceptibly 
suffered from so cruel a state of things; the miner, after supping, 
turning to the harmonium and leading the family in a service of 
song, chiefly that of his chapel. 

Coal mining in the North upon thinner and poorer veins is a 
strong condemnation of the practice of averaging wages, and judging 
afterwards of claims by the average. A coal mine may be working 
three seams of coal; one on which a miner may earn with ease £2 
to 42. 10s. a week ; a second on which a miner may earn with 
difficulty £1 to £1. 5s. a week ; and a third on which, with practically 
superhuman exertion, he may earn only Ios. to 12s. 6d. a week. To 
meet the evident unfairness there is an occasional “draw” for the 
respective seams, and to the draw may be ascribed the saturation of 
the North country miner, from the lad upwards, to gambling 
instincts. At the fortnightly pay-day the miners on the bad seam 
may have 20s. each to receive, and what are they and their families 
to do with so small a sum? In the hope of its present enlargement 
they engage in pitch and toss or dog fights with their more fortunate 
fellows, and losing all, they may afterwards repair to the public- 
house to run upascore. Such is coal mining, and yet it is the 
backbone of all the industries. Obviously it would be preposterous 
to suggest that the coal owner and the coal miner should receive 
between them the 18s. share on each ton of coal raised, and the 
railways and coal distributors the 2s. share on each ton of coal 
raised, but that there should be a new “deal” between coal and its 
distributors and carriers there is, on a statement of the facts, no 
disputing, and the remedial struggle may be as embarrassing as it 
is likely to be destructive to all those concerned. 

P. BARRY. 


= 
ca 





LAND BANKS FOR ENGLAND. 


Mr. CHANNING, M.P., is interested in an important scheme for the 
establishment of English land banks on the model of what are known as the 
Raiffeisen banks in Germany. There are a thousand such banks, lending 
money to the peasantry at 5 per cent. interest on merely personal s€curity. 
The peasant gives his note of hand for the amount; sometimes a security 
joins with him. That is the whole transaction. In this way millions have 
been lent to the German peasantry, and there has been practically no loss. 
The only paid official in the bank is the cashier. Any profits are not given 
in dividends, but are put in a reserve fund. Here, then, is the solution for 
transforming the agricultural labourer of England by stages into the allotment 
holder, the small tenant, and the occupying farmer. What has been done so 
successfully in Germany ought to be possible in England. Unfortunately, 
however, in this country of ‘‘happy Christians,” as we are always styling 
ourselves, the classes are more anxious to exploit and make money out of the 
poorest of our people, than to help them.— Reynolds’. 
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THE LATIN UNION. 


PAMPHLET, dated Paris, July 27th, has been circu- 

lated by Mr. E. Kleinmann, of the Credit Lyonnais, 

who at the outset asks, “ Shall we (France) denounce 

the Latin Union?” and at the end he answers the 

question in the affirmative. Whatever Mr. Kleinmann’s 

opinions may count for, and he seems to be a very careful enquirer, 

it may be best to’ give the facts contained in the pamphlet. He 

estimates the stock of silver in the Bank of France, and in circulation 
in France, as the following :— 


French coins. s ; i . - £84,000,000 
Foreign ,, - 2 ‘ . 4 ° 36,000,000 


Total ‘ . . £120,000,000 


It is the large circulation of foreign silver coins in France which 
troubles the pamphleteer, and, it may be said, also troubles politicians 
in continental countries. It seems that the repayment clause in the 
agreement under which the Latin Union was formed provides that 
the indebted States shall have six years in which to redeem the coins 
minted in those States but circulating elsewhere. But the pamphlet 
in question thinks it would be necessary to extend the time of 
repayment to ten years, so as to allow the yearly reimbursements to 
be small. This, of course, touches the tender part of the whole 
question—the ability of Italy, Belgium, Greece and Switzerland to 
withdraw and redeem their coins which at present circulate in France. 


The following estimate is put forward in the pamphlet quoted 
from :— 
CIRCULATING IN FRANCE, 
Belgian coins . ; . . z ‘ + £15,440,000 
Italian ,, ; ° ° . 15,720,000 
Swiss ee . Fi . ; 440,000 
Greek ,, ° . ; . ° ° ‘ 720,000 
Total . . « £32,320,000 
The strain which would come upon Italy in redeeming these coins 
may be imagined in the present desperate condition of Italian. 
finance. For Belgium, the difficulty would not be so extreme, and 
the other countries are small. The pamphlet in question winds up 
thus :—“ The Latin Union is a society in which four associates have 
passed on to the fifth their deteriorated products. Surely it would 
not be a bad thing for the fifth party to at once promote the liquida- 
tion of so unfortunate a partnership. We must terminate the Latin 
Union.” If France were to insist upon a redemption of silver coins, 
it is too probable that. Italy would have to sell for what it would 
fetch the silver in the coins which it was called upon to redeem, and 
thus another blow would be given to the silver bullion market. 
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SAVINGS BANKS AND THE RESERVE. 


Fp) HE deposits in the public savings banks of the United 
13} Kingdom now amount to the huge sum of £121,599,216. 
} This is a slight decrease compared with the return 
wh issued. early in July, explained no doubt by the 
ordinary withdrawals by wage-earners for holiday pur- 
poses. The point is, however, that the sum is now immense, and 
that it is increasing at the rate of five millions a year, the corre- 
sponding deposits a year ago having been £116,568,403. The aggre- 
gate is so immense that some measures will soon have to be taken 
for the maintenance of a special reserve against panic, and a very 
considerable reserve will be needed if the increase goes on. At 
present the only cash reserve held against it is, in addition to the 
small amount of till money held at the Post Offices, the cash at the 
Bank of England. This is not exactly pledged as a reserve for the 
commercial liabilities of the country, but the Bank of England ° 
reserve is not so large that the commercial public could afford to 
have it dissipated, without so much as a week’s notice, by the spread 
of a savings bank panic throughout the country. In the United 
States there has been a panic of the kind, but the savings banks 
there are not of the same nature as the British savings banks. 
About two-thirds—79% millions—of the whole of the savings bank 
deposits in the United Kingdom are liabilities by the Post Office 
Savings Bank, that is to say by the Government, and it is as reason- 
able to expect a panic on the part of the Post Office depositors as on 
that of the holders of Consols; but depositors are not of a reasonable 
class as a rule, and the diversion of savings bank deposits into ‘‘old 
stockings ”’ is no impossible contingency. For example, the rate of 
interest may have to be reduced and withdrawals might take place. 
It is true we are not threatened by a tampering with the currency, 
as America has been threatened ; but panic is not to be diagnosed in 
advance, and the amount of the savings bank deposits is now so large 
that special reserves are called for. 





BANKING LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


VARIOUS efforts are being made in America to give elasticity 
to the bank note currency of the country. At present a national 
bank may issue notes to the extent of 90 per cent. of the Govern- 
ment bonds, which it deposits as security for those issues, and the - 
United States Treasury thereupon becomes responsible for the 
redemption of the notes. A Bill was introduced on August 14th, 
according to Reuter, to the following effect, by Mr. Voorhees, chair- 
man of the finance committee :— 


‘* That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any United States bonds bearing 
interest in the manner required by law, any banking association which has made er here- 
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after shall make the same shall be entitled to receive from the comptroller of currency 
ot notes of different denominations in blank, registered and countersigned, as 
provided by law, and not exceeding in the whole amount of the circulating notes thus issued 
the par value of the bonds deposited. Provided that at no time shall the total amount of 
such notes issued to any such association exceed the amount at such time actually paid in of 
its capital stock.”” 


The effect of this Bill, if passed, it is remarked, will be to increase 
the circulation of the national banks to the full amount of the bonds 
deposited, their circulation at present being limited to 90 per cent. 
of that amount. Mr. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, endorses 
it and recommends its adoption on the ground that, if the Bill 
is passed, it will increase the national bank circulation by about 
$19,000,000. It is only a palliative measure, however. 


Monetary Review. 


‘RECAUTIONS taken and anxiety felt about the gold 

¥ question are the chief features of the month. For 

August these are unusual features, and still more un- 

usual is it to find the Bank rate rushing upwards in this 

sleepy, holiday month. Mr, Cleveland’s firm adhesion, 

in his message to Congress, to the gold standard for the United 

States has been followed by large exports of gold from Europe. 

Early in the month, about four millions sterling were taken out 

of the Bank of England, and more has since gone. The Continent 

has furnished some supplementary supplies, but—as usual with a 

sudden drain of gold—the Bank of England has been called upon, 

first and most largely, to supply it. The reserve in the Bank fell 

from £19,200,000 at the end of July, to £15,100,000 on the 16th of 

August. Accordingly rates of discount rose from less than 2 per 

cent. to more than 4 per cent. in the market. Bank rate was raised 
to 3 per cent. on August 3rd, and to 4 per cent. on August Ioth. 


The value of short money, however, was not much enhanced. 
Our usual comparison of rates for the month comes out thus :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating 
Money. 





Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 


July 21, 1893. 4% 13% 18 % 25% 23 % 
Aug. 21, ,, . 23% 4% 4% 4% 4% 








Movement . .| + 2% + 23% + 23% + 13% +13% 
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Some British Exchequer bonds bearing 234 per cent. interest 
were allotted, towards the end of July, at averages of Is. to 2s. 6d. 
above par, one-year bonds selling dearest, two-year bonds at £100. 
Is.; and three-year bonds at £100. Is. 10d. 

Numbers of -American failures have again been reported, the 
trouble in the West spreading to various other parts of the United 
States and, latterly, to Canada, many Dominion banks having 
found it desirable to strengthen themselves, especially those which 
have connections with Chicago. On another page, an account of the 
leading failures will be found. The Erie and Northern Pacific Rail- 
roads have also gone into the hands of receivers. 

Lord Sudeley, who, by his social position and wealth, had given 
importance to the finance conducted by the Trustees, Executors, etc., 
Corporation, has been compelled to consult his creditors. 

Of the political events of the month the chief has been the 
assembling of the two American houses in Congress, for the purpose 
of considering the position of the currency. We print the President’s 
message, as telegraphed, elsewhere. France has made her claims in 
Siam effective upon the Siamese Government, which has accepted 
the French ultimatum. A somewhat extensive revolution in Argen- 
tina was attended by a victory for the Radical party, the question 
being one of home politics; but matters are still unsettled, the 
Government being weak. Germany and Russia have engaged in a 
tariff war. The Behring Sea fisheries question has been settled satis- 
factorily by arbitration. 

Commercial events of the month include the strike of 300,000 
colliers in various English districts against a fall of wages. As we 
write, the end of it is not in view. Our index number of prices, 
which was 2,340 a month ago, is now 2,293, notwithstanding a rise 
in coal. Silver fell to 32%d. per oz. standard at the end of July, 
recovered to 345d. in August, when the India Council continued to 
refrain from selling drafts in London; but broke away to 33%d. 
when, on August 16th, that policy was discontinued, and it was 
found desirable to come down to market terms. Since July 5th, 
when some bills were sold at Is. 37£d., the Council refrained from 
sales, but at length, on August 16th, sold 12 lakhs of telegraphic 
drafts at 1s. 34%d. There was, of course, a pretty to-do on this 
occasion, and the City for a moment thought that the whole scheme 
for the manipulation of the rupee had been abandoned. Apparently, 
the Council are waiting until the limitation of coining in India shall 


so affect the value of the coined rupee as to bring up the market once 
more to the neighbourhood of Is. 4d. 


The stock markets have been stagnant and at times depressed, the 


advanced value of money having some effect on the price of high- 
class bankers’ securities. 
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BANK AMALGAMATION. 


HE latest announcement to be recorded is that the London and 

Midland Bank, Limited, have taken over the Bank of West- 

morland, Limited. It is rather strange that one month we 

should have to announce the début of the Bank of Liverpool 

into Kendal and the neighbourhood, and the next month the 

advent of the London and Midland Bank to the same town 

and neighbourhood. Strange that one month it is announced that Kendal 

will know Wakefield, Crewdson and Co. no more, and the very next month 
we have to record that the Bank of Westmorland has made its final bow! 

It is nothing new for the public to hear that the London and Midland 
has absorbed yet another bank. It was established in 1836, under the name 
of the Birmingham and Midland Bank, Limited; came to London in 1891, 
then obtained a seat in the Clearing House, by its absorption of the Central 
Bank of London, and the same year changed its name to its present title. 

In the course of its existence it has absorbed :— 

. The Derby Commercial Bank, Limited. 

The Exchange and Discount, Limited. 

The Union Bank of Birmingham, Limited. 

. The Coventry Union Bank, Limited. . 

. The Leamington Priors and Warwickshire Banking Co., Limited. 
The Leeds and County Bank, Limited. 

. The Central Bank of London, Limited. 

Messrs. Lacy, Hartland and Co., Limited. 

The Manchester Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 

The Bank of Westmorland, Limited. 


Under its present able and remarkably efficient management the bank has 
made wonderful strides. Take for instance the figures of the past few years. 
It will be seen that in seven years the capital has been increased from 
4333688 to £818,200, and the reserve fund from £220,000 to £600,000, 
while the deposits have increased from £ 2,670,000 to £8,870,000. 


I 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
oO. 


I 


CAPITAL, RESERVE. DEPOSITS, 
31st December, 1886 ; £333,688 ‘ £220,000 : 42,672,715 
a - 1887 ; 333,688 ; 220,000 . 2,558,412 
me pet 1888 : 333,088 = 230,000 ° 2,702,557 
ne ‘s 1889 ‘ 410,000 * . 290,000 ' 3,481,192 
ae ae 1890 " 637,500 : 500,000 ‘ 5,615,570 
~ 99 1891 . 761,125 = 575,000 . 8,190,671 
99 ae 1892 ‘ 818,200 ‘ 600,000 ° 8,871,031 


On the 3oth of June last the balance-sheet issued was as follows :— 


THE LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY ON 30TH JUNE, 1893, WERE :— 


Capital paid up . : ; : a A ° ° . ; - £818,200 
Reserve fund . F r ‘ . e 600,000 
Interim dividend payable Ist August, 1893. ° . ° ° ° 61,365 
Balance of profit and loss account d . ‘ 2 ~ ° 24,013 


. 41,503,578 
Current, deposit and other accounts . Aaa - 8,760,816 





£ 10,264,395 
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THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ON THAT DAY WERE :— 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England . 41,353,304 10 3 
Money at call and at short notice. 691,737 15 I 


Investments—2} per cent. consols, £1,000,000; Indian and Colonial 
Government stocks and bonds, Indian railway guaranteed stocks 
and debentures, British railway preference stocks and debentures, 
British corporation —— i. 544, 567. 8s. -_ 

Bills of exchange ‘ . ° . 


£2,045 042 


1,544,567 
1,587,513 


£5:177,123 
41789,880 


19 0 





m@ 7 
Advances on current accounts, loans on security, and other accounts 15 II 


Bank premises at head office and branches . 


297,390 18 1 
6 7 


£10,264, 395 





For many years the London and Midland Bank has paid a steady 15 per 
cent. Recently it has opened branches in two districts hitherto untouched 
by it—South Wales and the South Coast. It has a very strong foothold in 
Yorkshire, and now its new amalgamation takes it still further north. 

The Bank of Westmorland was established in 1833, and has its head 
office at Kendal, with branches at five other towns. The dividends paid of 
recent years have been—1880 to 1886, 17% per cent.; 1887 to 1891, 15 per 
cent.; 1892-3, 1734 per cent. The balance-sheet for the past half-year was 
as follows :— 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 
Dr. 


Capital—2,500 shares of £100 each, £250,000, of of which ial 12 aa share 
has been paid up on 2,140 shares issued . . 

Reserve fund. : ° 

Current accounts and deposits 

Notes in circulation . 

Profit and loss—Balance from last year’ s "account, £ 301. 16s. 4d.; 
balance of net profits for the year ending this date, 445738. 16s. 11d. 


Cr. 

Cash in hand and at bankers 

Short loans on security ‘ 

Investments in consols and in English and ‘Scotch railways, debenture, 
guaranteed and preference stocks, £122,311. 45. 4d.; investments 
in corporation stocks and other securities, 4725349. 19s. 8d. . ; 


Loans to customers on security and on current accounts, etc., after 
making provision for all doubtful debts . . 
Bank and other premises at Kendal, Bowness and Kirkby Stephen 





a 
> 


£25,680 
16,500 
311,932 
8,290 
59130 13 


£367,532 15 5 


423,068 I1 10 
19,349 II II 
194,661 


£237,079 


126,653 
3,800 


£367,532 15 5 


SPANISH FINANCE.—Considerable alarm had been created in commercial 


circles by a report that the Spanish Government intended to demand the 
payment of customs duties in gold. This report, however, has been denied ; 
but at the same time the Cabinet announces its intention to prevent the 
export of gold from Cuba to the United States.—At a Cabinet Council in 
Madrid on the rath August, the Minister of the Colonies was authorized to 
negotiate fresh Cuban bonds to the amount of six million dollars to pay off 
the floating debt and other liabilities of the colony. 
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REPORT OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY 
FOR THE YEAR 1892. 


PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL MEETING OF 6TH MarRCcH, 1893. 
[The Reichsmark converted as 20=£1 in this statement. ] 


TOTAL OPERATIONS. 


The total operations of the Imperial Bank amounted in the year 1892 — 


At the head office to . - £1,551,779,970 
At the branches __,, : . 3,672,686,780 





Together . . £5,224,466,750 


(1891 : £5,496,662,450), hence £272,195,700 dss than in the 
previous year. 


RaTE OF INTEREST. 


The Bank rate of interest was— 


For Bills. For Advances. 


From 1st Jan. to roth Jan.,1892. 4 percent. . 4%to5 _ percent. 
»» 11th Jan. to 27th Oct., ,, . 3 - . 3% to4 . 
», 28th Oct. to 31st Dec, ,, . 4 cm . 4%to5 e 


On average through the year— 


For bills . . : ‘ 3°* per cent. 
For advances . ° ‘ 3°73 to 4°%°3 per cent. 


SHAREHOLDERS IN THE IMPERIAL BANK. 


On 31st December, 1891— 


6,141 native proprietors, holding 29,612 shares 
1,665 foreign ~ » megs « 


Thus 7,806 proprietors 9 40,000 4 


On 31st December, 1892— 


6,130 native proprietors, holding 29,612 shares 
1,696 foreign zs ss 10,480 » 


Hence 7,826 proprietors >» 40,000 ,, 
were entered on the registers of the bank. 

The number of the native proprietors has, hence, decreased by 11, that of 
the foreign proprietors has éwcreased by'31. The number of shares in the 
possession of natives and of foreigners has remained unchanged. 

VOL. LVI. 28 
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BaNnkK NoTE CIRCULATION. 


The circulation of notes was— 


At the Jowest amount on 23rd February . ‘ - £43,936,35° 
» Aighest amount on 31st December : : 57,008,100 
On average . ‘ , ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 49,236,800 


There has thus been on average, £653,500 more in circulation than the 
average of the previous year (£48,583,300). 

The amount of the notes in circulation at the close of each month, 
divided according to the denomination of the notes issued, is given at the 
end of this statement. 

45,747 has been paid for the manufacture of new notes. 

The Imperial Bank has this year not exceeded the amount of uncovered 
bank notes permitted in Section 9 of the Bank Law. 


STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The stock of the precious metals in legal tender German money, 
and of gold in bars or in foreign money, reckoning the pound fine at 
£69. 125., was— 


At the /owest amount on 31st December. . ‘ e . 441,890,450 
»  Aighest amount on 15th June ; ‘ , + 50,407,800 
On average . : : ; i ; ; : - + 47,103,700 





Thus being on average, 42,414,250 more in comparison with 444,689,450 
the average of the previous year. 
The bank notes in circulation were covered, on average, throughout the 
year, with 95°67 per cent. in metal. 


CuRRENT ACCOUNTS. 
The current accounts were, 


1st January, 1892 . ; 412,898,057 
There was, in the course 

of the year, received to 

the credit of these— 
Through payments in cash £ 392,490,400 


Through bills purchased . 208,267,993 
Through bills and other 
securities paid in . ‘ 47:942,748 
Through transfers in the 
same places... ‘ 728,386,370 
Through transfers from 
other offices of the bank 577,522,023 1891: 


— 1,954,609,534 (£2,025,450,860) 








Making 41,967,507,591 
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Forward ; ~ $1,967,507,591 
On the other side, the pay- 
ments to the debit of 
these accounts have 
been— 
Through payments incash £617,091,532 
Through payments for bills 


domiciled . ; 93:059,653 
Through transfers in the 
same places a . 728,386,370 
Through transfers to other 
Offices of the bank. 517,607,269 1891: 


— £1,956,144,824( £2,025,188 ne 


The balance of . - £11,362,767 

remained to the credit of 

current accounts on 

31st December, 1892. 
Officials, and persons or private firms who have no current 

accounts, have paid in for persons having current 

accounts in other places, incash . ~ 4105,593,304 (499,458,316) 
To this should be added the 

transactions of persons 

having current accounts 

at different bank offices 517,607,269 (£498,843,142) 








Thus the whole amount 

of the transactions 

between the different 

bank offices was. ‘ £,623,200,573 (£598,301,458) 
Adding to this the amount 

outstanding on ist 

January, 1892. : 2,278,327 


The whole makes . £,625,478,900 
Out of this there has been 
entered to account 
during the year 1892. £577,522,022 
Whilst there has been 
paid out to officials and 
persons who had no 
current accounts . . 45,584,557 623,106,579 (£598,359,843) 








And the difference 4253725321 
is carried forward in the 
balance-sheet among 
the liabilities. 
The average of the balances 
to the credit of the cur- 


rent accounts was ; ‘ ’ - 413,219,850 (£11,892,650) 
The Aighest amount was . ; ‘ 17,890,300 on 15th Feb. 
The Jowest amount was. , ° 10,836,150 On 30th Sept. 


The total transactions at the nine clearing offices amounted during the 
year 1892 to £838,139,545, against £883,163,725 in the previous year. 


28* 
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AMOUNTS TO THE CREDIT OF THE EMPIRE AND THE GERMAN STATES. 


The amount to the credit of the — and the German States 


was, 1st January, 1892 . : . £45590,640 
There was paid in during the course , of the year _ the same . 109,695,412 
Making ‘ ; ; - £114,286,052 

There has been paid out from this . ° ‘ ‘ ° . 110,083,630 


And there remains to the credit . £4,202,422 
Among these sums are included payments— 


For the Empire. ‘ . . £ 102,008,791 
For the State of Prussia . : ‘ 112,362,686 
For the Grand Duchy of Baden. 51307564 


The total amount of the receipts and payments on current account (Giro- 
Verkehr), including the sums paid in and drawn out for the Empire and the 
German States, amounted collectively to £4,130,533,401 in the year 1892, 
against £.4,261,166,533 in the preceding year. 


DEPOSITS UPON WHICH NO INTEREST IS PAID. 


The deposits upon which no interest is paid were, 1st Jan., 1892 . £53,023 








There was further paidin . ‘ , ; ; : ‘ - 711,268 
Making , ‘ ‘ : ‘ , .£764,291 
There has been withdrawn . ; , ‘ ; , > - 742,924 
Leaving . , . , ; - 421,367 


(£31,657 ess than at the i of the year.) 


SECURITIES OF THE BANK. 


Under the superintendence of the Imperial Bank, £8,000,000 of the 
3 per cent. loan of the German Empire, together with £9,000,000 of the 
3 per cent. consolidated Prussian loan, were offered to public tender. The 
share of the Imperial Bank in this amounted to £251,655. 


The amount of the loans taken thus has been sold. The profit resulting 
amounted to £2,577, and is brought into the account of the year 1892. The 
Imperial Bank holds, at the present time, no securities on its own account. 


RESERVE FuND. 


The reserve fund had already attained in the preceding year the propor- 
tion required by law; namely, a quarter of the original capital of the bank, 
being £1,500,000. 











The amount to the debit of the account of the real Property of 
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REAL PROPERTY OF THE BANK. 





the bank was, on 1st January, 1892 « 41,113,075 
There has been added to this in the course of the year for new 
buildings, additions to existing buildings and property 
purchased— 
For the office of the bank at— 
Augsburg. ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 41,050 
Sub-office at Bocholt . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1,000 
Colmar in Alsace - 4,000 
Office of the bank at Frankfurt (on the Oder) 5,000 
Glogau 2 775° 
For the sub- office of the bank at— 
Gottingen. ‘ ‘ ; . + 3,150 
Hagen . 3,500 
Iserlohn . ‘ . + 39200 
Kempten . . ‘ ° » 45250 
Limburg on the Lahn ° - 1,500 
Paderborn . . ‘ - _-1,000 
Plauen in Voigtland 5,000 
40,400 


Making 


From this must be deducted— 


For the sale of a part of the property in 











Céslin ‘ 44,200 
And of the property formerly t held by the 
bank in Glogau . ; + 3,600 
Leaving 


Which amount has been carried forward to the : year 1893. 


The real property has, besides being employed for the purposes of the 
bank, produced in rents £2,168, which is included in the profit. 


DISCOUNTS. 


The local bills outstanding, on rst January, 1892, were— 


131,034 bills, amounting 





° 41,153,475 


7,800 
- 415145,675 

















to - + 414,159,058 
There have been 
discounted (1891 :) 
802,397  bills,for . . 88,400,603 (#£91,852,499) 
Making 933,431 bills, for . . . 102,559,661 
Of these there 
have run off — . (1891 :) 
805,898 bills, for . . . 86,674,601 (£92,362,309) 
Leaving 127,533 billsfor . . . £15,885,060 


Outstanding on 31st. December, 1892, being— 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank £524,092 


At the branches of the Imperial Bank £15,360,968 
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The profit on these bills amounted to— (1891 :) 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank £11,295 (£22,428) 
At the branches of the Imperial Bank 398,314 (487,631) 


Together £409,609 (£510,059) 

Being thus altogether £100,450 Zss than in the 

previous year. 
The average amount in bills under dis- 

count was ._ . ‘ . . £14,699,950 (1891 : £13,251,450) 
The Aighest amount on 31st October was 16,893,850 
The /owes¢ amount on 23rd January was 12,641,400 

The average amount of each bill discounted was £110, and the time 
they had to run varied, according to the different places in which the offices 
of the bank were situated, from 28 to 80 days. The average time they had 
to run was 60 days. 

Among the local bills there were 38,374 drawn for £5 and below, the 
average amount of these bills being 43. 18s. each. 


INLAND BILLs. 
Inland bills remitted were, on 1st January, 1892: 
231,526 bills for. . . . .« £13,749,979 
There have been 
purchased 
2,312,029 billsfor. . . . .£152,875,087 
To these must be 
added further— 
3,602 bills sent in for 
renewal, for. . . 201,573 


(1891:) 
(£178,941,075) 


Making 2,547,175 billsfor. . . . .£166,826,639 
Of these there (1891 :) 


have run off 2,332,397 billsfor . . . . 152,770,244 (£181,017,090) 


Leaving 214,778 bills for . . . . £14,056,395 
Outstanding on 31st December, 1892, being— 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank £ 2,043,109 
At the branches of the Imperial Bank 12,013,286 
The profit on these bills amounted— 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank (1891 :) 


to. 427,819 (£62,461) 


At the branches of the Imperial Bank 
to. ; ° ‘ 318,685 (438,547) 
Together £346,504 (£490,998) 
Being thus £144,494 ss than in the previous year. 
The average amount of these bills was 412,150,800 (1891 : £12,773,750) 
The Aighest amount was, on 31st Oct., 14,716,850 
The /owest amount was, on 7th Feb., 10,845,600 


The average value of these bills was £66. 2s. each, and the time they had 
to run varied, according to the places in which the different offices of the 
bank were situated, from 11 to 71 days. The average length of time they 
had to run was 29 days. 
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Among the remitted inland bills there were 302,731 drawn for #5 and 
below ; the average amount of these bills being £43. 16s. each. 
The amount of bills outstanding was collectively on 31st December, 
1892, *£29,941,455- 
The length of time they had to run was :— 
Less than 15 days - £10,590,825 
From 16 to 3o days . 6,003,140 


g1to60 , +. 7,742,215 
61togo ,, ‘ 5,605,275; 


As above £29,941,455 


BILLS ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The bills on foreign countries were, on 1st January, 1892::. 
1,249 bills of the exchange 
valueof .. . £697,714 1891 -) 
13,819 bills were bought for 3,426,243 (£3,915,172) 


Making 15,068 bills for . . - £45123,957 
14,291 bills have been paid 1891 :) 
ae ae 3,769,166 (£3,423,126) 


Hence 777 bills remained ‘out- 
standingfor . . £354,791 
These bills had, 31st Dec., 1892, 


an exchange value of . 365,654 
(1891 -) 


There is hence . ; 410,863 (£12,233) 
to be carried to account as profit, eing 41,370 Zess than in the preceding 
year. 

The average amount in these bills was. - £235,750 (1891: £265,300) 
The Aighes¢ amount on 7th January, was . 739,950 
The /owest amount on 15th October was . 109,800 


BILLS COLLECTED FOR PERSONS HAVING NO ACCOUNTS. 


The bills collected for persons having no accounts (bills received on 
commission) were, at the places where there are offices of the Bank, 
collectively, 34,359 bills for an amount of £2,203,119 (1891 : £1,953,495), 
collected and paid out again. Of the amount of these, at the end of the year, 
414,454 had not been paid over to the persons who handed the bills in, 
which is carried forward in the balance-sheet under the head of liabilities. 
The commission received thereon was £1,561 (1891: £1,398). 


The average value of these bills was £64. 2s. 





* Note sy TRANSLATOR.—This amount of 429,941,455 is made up as follows:— 
Bills under discount, outstanding 31st December, 1892 ° + 415,885,060 
Remitted inland bills, outstanding 31st December, 1892. + 14,056,395 


Together . . ) * ° 429,941,455 
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The total of all the bills discounted, purchased, and received for 


collection was :— 
Number. Amount. 
Local bills ‘ - 802,397 . , -. £88,400,603 
Inland remitted bills . 2,312,029 . : ‘ 152,875,087 
Foreign ‘. 13,819 . ‘i 6 3,426,243 
Bills for collection . 345359 Se ° : 2,203,119 


In all - 3,162,604 bills for . - £246,905,052 
(1891: 3,350,688 bills ,, . . £276,563,288) 

Being Zss in number. 188,084,andZssinamount. £ 29,658,236 
than in the previous year. 

Besides these, 460,904 local bills for 447,942,748 have been collected 
(1891: £45,623,280), without charge, for persons having current accounts. 

The total profit on the business done in bills was, including the £1,561 
received for collecting bills, £768,538 (1891: £1,014,689), being thus 
£246,151 ess than in the preceding year. 


ADVANCES (LOMBARD). 


The advances outstanding on 1st January, 1892, were— 
8,196 advances for : , - £5,930,645 


7,159 fresh advances were made for 45,350,778 
1891: 


Making 15,355 advances for , ‘ £52,281,423 ( 67,718,692 


There have been repaid— 1891: 
6,479 advances for ; ‘ . 46,336,600 ( 260,783,047) 
There were thus outstanding 
31st December, 1892 


8,876 advances for ‘ - £5,944,823 
The interest received on these advances has been— 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank . £25,874 (1891: £387,074) 
At the branches of the Imperial Bank . 164,018 (1891; 185,991) 


Together £189,892 (1891 : £223,065) 


Being thus £33,173 4ess than in the year 1891. 
The average amount in advances was . £ 4,882,150 (1891: £4,949,950) 
The Aighest amount wason 30th June. 6,424,650 
The /owes¢ amount was on 15th February 4,219,550 

The loans outstanding at the end of the year were :— 


45,696,083 on securities (including bills), as prescribed 
in section 13, paragraph 3, letters 4, ¢, d, 
of the Bank Law. 
295 ,, gold. 
248,445 ,, goods. 
A statement in the appendix gives the amount outstanding 
in bills and advances at the end of each month. 
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BILLS AND ADVANCES OVERDUE BUT UNPAID. 


A reserve had been provided for bills and advances 
overdue but unpaid amounting on 1st January, 1892, to 412,371 
There has been added to this during the year 1892 . ‘ 27,963 
Making an amount of £49,334 
There has been paid out from this in the course of 
the year : P ‘ . ‘ ‘ . £16,537 
And written off . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ 550 


17,087 


Thus on the 31st December, 1892, there remained on rest. 423,247 
From the reserve, which amounted at the commencement to . 417,720 
There has been withdrawn and definitely written off __. ‘ 550 
Hence there has been provided . ‘ ‘ 4175170 
There is held for fresh claims and those doubtful 
bills of exchange which may arise in the two 
first months of the year 1893 . . - £15,925 
Besides for a deficit at the sub-office at Remscheid. 1,000 
And for an unpaid advance at the head-office of the 
Bank . : : : : “ : : 1,150 
The total being 


Leaving to be reserved on this occasion more 
Which falls to be withdrawn from the profit for 1892. 


Drarts IssueED. 


The drafts issued by the head office and the branches of the Imperial 

Bank are divided as follows :— 
1891: 

a.—Without commission . 2,902 draftsfor £4,782,247 (42,274,434) 

6.—With commission . + 39724 ee 1,792,275 (1,696,749) 

Together . . 6,626 » » 45,574,522 (£8,971,183) 

The commission received was— 1891: 

At the head office of the Imperial Bank . , . £21 (423) 

At the branches of the Imperial Bank. ; ° 365 (343) 





Making ; ‘ - 4386 (£366) 
Being thus £20 more in the last year. 
At the close of the year drafts for £94,485 issued, but not presented, 
remained outstanding, which are carried forward in the balance- sheet under 
the head of liabilities. 


OPERATIONS IN GOLD Bars AND ForREIGN GOLD COIN. 


There was held in gold bars and foreign gold coin on 1st 


January, 1892 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° - 417,691,253 
There has been purchased . . mA . . ‘ ‘ 3,076,996 


Making . £20,768,249 
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Forward 420,768,249 

From this amount there has been coined or sold 4544,688 
Leaving 16,223,561 

The value of the gold is 16,234,621 
It has thus produced a profit of . 411,060 


TRANSACTIONS WITH THE CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BANK. 


The sums outstanding with the correspondents of the bank 

















amounted on 1st January, 1892, to £280,763 
There has been paid over to them during the year 433,816 
Together 47145579 
And there has been withdrawn ‘ : 335759 
Leaving outstanding with them £378,820 
PRIVATE DEPOSITS UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 
The number of private deposits under lock and key was on No. 
ist January, 1892 : ‘ 6,527 
There have been added 4,881 
Together 11,408 
There have been withdrawn j ; 4,187 
Leaving remaining 7,221 
The fees for taking charge of these were— 1891: 
At the head office of the Imperial Bank 42,716 (£2,763) 
At the branches of the Imperial Bank 5,960 (5,445) 
£8,676 £8,208) 
Being thus £468 more than in the previous year. 
Open Deposits. 
The number of open deposits was, on 1st January, 
1892— 
220,869 deposits of the nominal value of £117,330,627 
There were added sate the _- 
54,009 deposits for . 29,917,880 
Making 274,878 deposits for ‘ 147,748,507 
There have been withdrawn— 
36,884 deposits for 





237,994 deposits thus remained on 31st 
December, 1892, for . 
(against £ 117,830,627 in : 1891. ) 


24,102,023 


4123,646,484 


The number of the different descriptions of securities which were 


deposited was 3,806 (1891 : 3,920). 


The interest and dividends received on the securities deposited amounted 


in the course of the year to 44,681,465 (1891: £ 4,390,366). 


The commission received on the deposits, and on the purchase and sale 


of securities, amounted for the year to £91,008 (1891: £90,978). 
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THE EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 
The expenses of management have been— 
For the central administration . 470,689 
For the special administration— 
a. For the head office of the Imperial 

















Bank . £60,887 
6. For the other Offices of the Imperial 
Bank . : : : - 283,757 344,644 
£415,333 
(1891: £390,288). 
In the total cost of administration 
there are included— 
On account of profits received 
back . : ‘ - £14,369 
On account of bonuses saved . J 208 
14,577 
Thus remains as the actual cost of Oe 
administration . ‘ > P £400,756 
THE TotTaL AMOUNT OF PROFITs. 
The total profits amounted to ; . 4315117,760 
From this must be deducted— 
1. The cost of administration - £415,333 
2. The cost of the manufacture of 
bank notes. 5.747 


3- The payment to the State of 

Prussia, in conformity with 

section 6 of the Act of 17-18th 

May, 1875 (Reichs-Gesetz Blatt, 

page 215) 93,286 
4. Fresh reserved for doubtful bills 905 
5- Loss by the sale of the old Bank 

buildings in Glogau ‘ 1,800 
6. Deficit in the cash at the sub- 

branch in Neisse  . ; _ 1,196 





518,267 


Leaving as profit .  . 4599493 
From this there has been paid or 


-Temains to be paid according to section 
24, paragraphs 1-3, of the Bank Law, in 
accordance with the amendment of the 
same (Law of 18th December, 1889 
[ Reichs-Gesetz Blatt, page 201])— 
1. To the shareholders, 3% ” cent. 
on £6,000,000 é 210,000 





2. Of the remainder, being . 4339.493 
half is to be paid to the shareholders— 
half to the Imperial Treasury, so 
far as the collective dividend to 
the first does not exceed 6 per cent. 
on £6,000,000, viz. . ; . £360,000 
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Forward . ‘ - £360,000 £389,493 
The shareholders have already re- 
ceived 3% percent. . . + 210,000 
They have accordingly yet to receive . 150,000 
And a similar amount has to be paid 
to the Treasury . ; ‘ ‘ 150,000 
———__ 300,000 
3. Out of the remaining amount . 489,493 
The shareholders have to receive a 
fourth . , ‘ . : - £22,373 
The Imperial Treasury three-fourths, . 67,120 
: —— 89,493 
The shareholders receive thus—besides 





the amount under par. 1, £210,0c0o— 
(a.) According to par.2 . - £150,000 
(6.) According to par.3 . , 22,373 

(c.) Further, what remains over 

undivided after the previous 
settlement . ‘ ‘ ‘ 493 


Together . ‘ - £172,866 
Out of which a surplus dividend of 
44- 6s. each has to be paid on each 

of the 40,000 shares, being. . 172,800 





The remainder being carried for- 
ward to the next account . ‘ 4,56 


The shareholders have accordingly re- 

ceived for the first and second 
half-year on each share of £150 . 45 5 0 
The surplus dividend is . 4 6 0 


Together . a 49 II Oo 





Making altogether a profit of 6°38 per cent. for the year 1892. 
(1891: 7:55 per cent.) 


The balance-sheet of the Imperial Bank referring to this statement is 
added. 

The balance-sheet and the account of profits have been submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Empire, in accordance with section 32, paragraph a, of 
the Bank Law. 

A list of all the branches of the Bank, and a statement giving the 
collective amounts, as published in the weekly accounts during the year 
1892, are added. 


Berlin, 21st February, 1893. 


DIRECTORS OF THE IMPERIAL BANK. 


Dr. Kocu, GALLENKAMP, HERRMANN, HARTUNG, FROMMER, 
MUELLER, VON KLITZING. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT—R£ECEI/PTS. 


1. Profit on local bills . i ; ‘ : x : - £409,609 
»» Oninland bills remitted . : = ° " ° + 346,505 
3, on foreign bills . ‘ . = fe . . 7 10,863 


—— £766,977 
2. Profit on loans (Lombard) . . j ° ° ° . ; 189,892 
3- Commissions received ° ° ° ° ° 130,121 
4. Interest on accounts and discounted bills ° ° . ° . 160 
5. Receipts from real property of the bank ° ° ° . a 2,168 
6. Profiton gold . ° ° 11,060 
7. Profit on the Imperial ‘and Prussian Consolidated Loans ‘ : ° 2.577 
8. Sundry receipts— 
a) On account of profits received back 414,369 
6) On account of bonuses saved through ‘situations | in the 
management being vacant . : , 208 
(c) Received on account of bills previously written ‘off . ° 228 
14,805 


Total receipts 41,117,760 








EXPENDITURE. 
1. Expenses of management— 
General management - - £70,688 
Special—(a) At the head office . £60,887 
(4) At the other offices 283,757— 344,644 


£415,333 

2. Printing, etc., of bank notes ‘ a . 53747 
3- Payment to Prussian State, as per sec. 6 of the Convention of 17; 18 May, 

1875 (Reichs-Gesetz Blatt, page 215) . ° * : ° > 93,286 

4. Reserved for doubtful bills . . ° . ° » 905 

5. Loss by the sale of the old bank ‘buildings i in Glogau ° ° ° ° : 1,800 

6. Deficit in the cash at the sub-branch in Neisse . . ° . : : 1,196 





Expenditure P : P ‘ - . . . . ; . «Ss 18,267 


BALANCE, 


Receipts as above stated . - . ‘. ° ° 2 " ‘. . 41,117,760 
Expenditure . ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 518,267 


Profit for 1892 “ - £599,493 
Of this there has been paid already, ‘and is s still to be accounted for, accord- 
ing to sec. 24, par. I—3 of the Bank Law of the 14th March, 1875, and 
in accordance with the amendment of the same of 18th December, 1889— 

1. To the shareholders 33 per cent. on £6,000,000, making . ; ° ‘ 210,000 














2. From the amount remaining— 4 389,493 
The Treasury of the State receives 2} percent. . ° - £150,000 
And the shareholders receive 24 percent. . . ° + 150,000 
——_—s_ 300,000 
3. Of the remaining amount of . ; , 489,493 
The Imperial Treasury receives three-fourths ° ° ° 67,120 
The shareholders one-fourth . ° ° ° . ° 22,373 
—— £89,493 
The Imperial Treasury receives nee as aah 25 a ct. 150,000 
And, as above, three-fourths 67,120 
Together . ° 217,120 
The shareholders receive accordingly, as above, 2} per cent. £150,000 
And, as above, one-fourth . ° 22,373 
And the undivided balance brought forward from 1891 . ‘ 493 
Together . ° ° ° £172,866 


BERLIN, December 31st, 1892. 
Chief Accountant’s Office of the Imperial Bank of Germany. 














Fe eerie inary actenoeeniaarpengasencesutagaaneae tienen 
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BALANCE-SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1892—ASSETS. 
1. GOLD IN BARS AND FOREIGN a the ‘on 7s 


valued at £69.12s,. . . 2 £16,234 ,622 
2. CASH, consisting of— 
(a2) German current coin . 425,666,842 
(4) Notes of the Imperial Treasury ( Reichshassen- 
sheinen) . ° : ° 887,980 
(c & d) Own notes. 
At £75 0 o 
» 15 0 O 
” 710 0 
” 315 0 22 
+“ I 10 oO ‘ 3 
» wee s . “ ‘ - 25,723,050 
so 4&0 © ‘ F 2 : - 288,575 
‘i 5 00 ;: es a : 7 . 12,491,410 
—————_ 38,503,060 
(e) Notes of other banks . x = ‘ ‘ 462,330 
imme GASRRSTS 
3. SILVER IN BARS AND COIN . . ° ° ° a 
4. BILLs—with the exception of those Guvnthed under par. 8, 
consisting of— 





(2) Town, due within 15 days . ‘ P -445754,900 
Ditto, at later dates’ . ° ° ° - I1,130,1 

(2) Country, on places in Germany— ————— 15, 885,060 
Due within 15 days . ‘ - . + 53835,925 
Ditto, atlater dates . ° . , . 8,220,470 


(c) Bills on foreign places— ————_ 14,056,395 
Belgium. ; . : ‘ . : 52736 
France ° ° . ° . ° . 12,699 


Holland. ‘ ‘ : A . ; 8,933 
Italy . ° ° ° . ° : ° 2,608 





Copenhagen . ‘ . . . i 2,297 
London ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ . + 330,967 
Switzerland - ° ‘ s ‘ ° 1,920 
Sweden and Norway 
365,654 
5. LOANS, consisting of— ————_ 30, 307,108 
(a) On gold and silver - 295 
(4) On securities, including bills as per sec. 13, pars. b, Cy d 
ofthe Bank Laws . . ° ° - 5,696,083 
(c) On other securities . ° ee hKe ° ° ° _ 
(@) On goods . < a . a " a 7 i 248,445 
6. SECURITIES— ————-__ 5,944,823 
(a) Discounted paper ° ° ° a ° ° ‘ 642,251 
(4) Special investments . . ° é ° . ° _ 
(c) Ditto, reserve fund . ‘ . ° . ° _ 
642,251 
7. DUE TO THE BANK ON CURRENT ACCOUNT WITH THEIR 
CORRESPONDENTS ° . ° ° . 878,820 
8. AMOUNT OF OVERDUE AND UNPAID BILLS . ‘ ‘ ° 23,248 
9g. VALUE OF REAL PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE BANK . ° 1,145,675 
10. SUNDRY ASSETS— 
(2) Advanced on bills passed for discount . ° : . _ | 
(4) Salaries paid in advance to officials ; ‘ ; 18,634 
(c) Advances for building . . . ° . ° . 230,253 
(d) Bank notes unfit for circulation ‘ . ‘ « 773,207 
(e) Sundry claims . + 1,258,608 
(f) For not yet accounted ‘for expenses for hap Preparation 
of bank notes . ° . ‘ — 
3,278,702 


BERLIN, 31st December, 1892. —_—__—_——_ 
Chief Accountant’s Office of the £123 ,475,461 
Imperial Bank of Germany. ——— 
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BALANCE-SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1892.—LIABILITIES. 








- CAPITAL, 40,000 shares of £150 . ‘ : : ‘ 3 $6,000,000 
. RESERVE FUND. ° ° . ° . ° ° 1,500,000 
. RESERVE FUND FOR DOUBTFUL DEBTS— 
This amounted on 31st December, 1891, to . : u . 17,720 
From this amount was written offin 1892. ‘ ; . 550 
17,170 
Again reserved for the year 1892 . ° > ° ° ° 905 
a 18,075 
. TOTAL AMOUNT OF NOTES CREATED (notes written on)— 
At£75 oo. ° . . . . . . 59325 
a 25 OO ° ; ‘ ° ‘ é‘ ‘ 28,095 
% 910 Oo. . : 11,936 
” 315 0. 29,835 
99 Imo. 12,694 
» 50 00, | 45234,050 
» 25 00. 849,775 
% s 6 6. - 51,110,873 
——— 97,282,583 
. AMOUNT DUE ON CLEARING AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS ; *17,942,212 
* Note sy TRANSLATOR.—This amount is stated in the Report thus— 
Balance to the credit of current accounts ‘ e - £11,362,767 
Do. do. of persons not having current  enceunte e 2,372,321 
Do. do. of the Empire and German States ° ° 4,202,422 
Do. do. do. held for 
payment of interest notes (Zimsscheine) on sae of the 
Empire ° ‘ ; 4,702 
417,942,212 
. DEposITs (not bearing interest) ° oe 4 ot Me : 21,367 
. AMOUNT OF DUTY ON NOTE ISSUE DUE TO THE IMPERIAL 
TREASURY, according to secs. 9 and 10 of the Bank Law. — 
. SUNDRY LIABILITIES— 
(2) Drafts on demand not paid  . ° e e ° ° 94,485 
(6) Bills collected not yet paid over “ a * ° ° 14,454 
(ce) Rebate of interest and profit on bills, advances and 
property belonging to the year 1893 . : ° ° 91,160 
(@) Unclaimed dividends . ‘i . ° ° ° 41,913 
(e) Sundry debts . . : ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° 79,226 
——— 321,238 
. NET PROFITS FOR 1892— 
(a) For the State . ° ° x . ° - 217,120 
() For the shareholders : aa 172,373 
Add to this amount of unappropriated profits 
for 1891 . ‘ . 4 ° 493 
———__ 172,866 
——_— 389,986 
£123,475,461 
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BUSINESS IN BILLS DISCOUNTED. 

































~ ee ae Addition, Deduction. ona 
—_ Amount, « 
—— Amount. o~ “ee Amount, ~~ " Amount, 
& & £ £ 
At the Branches |125,033|13,642,751 | 747,413 |84,848,825 | 753,054 |83, 130,608 — 
At the Head 
Office (includ- 
ing Branden- 
burg) . .-| 6,001] 516,307) 54,984] 3,551,777| 52,844] 3,543:993| 699,185 
Total . — .|131,034/14,159,058 | 802,397 |88,400,602 | 805,898 |86,674,601 








Average | Average | Average 


Position on 31st Dec., 1892. 





| 
| 
| Lowest | Amount |Amount of] Currency| Profit. 























; Amonnt. Weekly. | each Bill. | in days. Number a 
ills. 
& & L £ 
At the Branches ees _ _ — 398,314 | 119,392 | 15,360,968 
At the Head Office, 
(including Bran-| 
denburg) . - 286,610 | 362,885 65 35 11,295 8,141 524,092 
Total é ._ — 110 60 409,609 | 127,533 | 15,885,060 





FOREIGN BILLS. 












































¥ J | As B ; on 
3a 28 af ef Pe aq ex |eGdleSulegt ef gs 
BS) O28 |O8| OB | OF | OF |OS OSPOEEOYE CS] Sa 
Position on 1st Jan., 4 4 4 & £ 4 4 4 4 
1892 ... a eee (1,249 |] 651,722 | — 6,476 | 15,500] 6,085] 812] 2,128] 2,902| 2,561] — 685,480 
Purchased at the Head 
Office and Branches, 
and including above |15,068] 3,372,878 | 35 | 132,598 | 230,184 | 178,457 |70,718 |19,305 |47,573 |16,169| 6,552 | 4,123,957 
Sold and sent to Cor- 
respondents .. «++ [14,291 | 3,047,603 | 35 | 126,906 | 217,624 | 169,612 |67,358 |17,020|45,672 |15,678| 6,552 | 3,769,166 
Remaining on 3rst 
Dec., 1892 ... = | 777: | 325:275 | — 5,692] 12,560} 8,845 | 3,360 | 2,285] 1,901} 491} — 3541792 














Converting the Franc at 25 = £1; the Kronor at 18 = £1; the Dollar at 5 = 41; 
the Florin at 12—= £1. 


The bills outstanding on 31st neers he were as follows :— 


On Belgium. ; 2 : ; , £53736 
3) France ; ° a 3 ‘ 2 . a ° 12,699 
», Holland . ° ° . ; ‘ : ° 8,934 
99 italy . ‘ . % P ‘ ° ° ° 2,608 
»» Copenhagen ° ° 7 ° . ‘ ‘ 2,296 
», London. . . ° . ° ° . . 330,967 
9) Switzerland ° ‘é e - é ‘ . ‘ 1,920 
», Sweden and Norway . , iy ‘ ‘ ; 3 494 


; } £365,654 
The value at which these bills stood in the books of the bank was . 354,791 


Leavingaprofitonthesameof . . . . «© « « £10,863 
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YEARLY AVERAGE OF PUBLISHED WEEKLY RETURNS OF THE 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY, 1881—1892. 

































































ASSETS. 
Date. | inst | ce tmperal| Norse of, | Binet, | Lambert | Other | Ot, 
y. 
4 & & & 4 & & 
1881 | 27,837,475] 1,901,785 | 975,520 | 17,286,290] 2,865,390 | 1,114,550 | 1,331,278 
1882 | 27,449,237] 1,545,317| 752,564 | 18,608,698] 2,721,318 | 9,101,175 | 1,528,032 
1883 | 30,093,258] 1,183,335 | 698,084 | 18,320,686] 2,292,198] 673,526 | 1,238,386 
1884 | 29,586,246] 1,105,374| 699,255 | 18,885,751] 2,459,377 | 1,272,562 1,227,180 
1885 | 29,306,530] 1,146,308| 657,497 | 18,637,280) 2,622,527 | 2,043,863 | 1,303,205 
1886 | 34,655,264] 962,021| 607,052 | 19,853,786] 2,503,758 |-1,900,153 | 1,328,762 
1887 | 38,618,130) 1,117,477| 535,127 | 22,183,885] 2,555,331 | 1,453,804 | 1,787,707 
1888 | 45,170,134) 1,021,926] 511,304 | 21,543,433] 2,601,277] 461,625 | 1,912,537 
1889 | 43,579,583] 999,861] 497,231 | 25,515,155] 3,492,555 | 468,176 | 1,655,425 
1890 | 40,050,956] 1,009,418] 529,556 | 26,707,096] 4,469,136 | 695,778 | 1,760,463 
1891 | 44,689,455) 1,065,595 | 522,513 | 26,290,482] 4,949,973 | 648,726 | 1,747,276 
1892 | 47,103,709] 1,209,691| 489,785 | 27,086,501] 4,986,304 | 311,645 | 1,846,224 
3 LIABILITIES. 
foal. : Liabilities, Other Liabilities Sund 
& ns —_ een ae olen: Liabilities. 
& & & & 
23,957 1881 6,000,000 811,916 36,986,370 9,052,885 39,590 
59166 1882 6,000,000 871,315 37348,901 8,586,578 39.323 
545792 1883 6,000,000 948,438 36,862,286 10,199,289 40,253 
1884 6,000,000 1,004,441 36,645,303 11,149,424 32,695 
‘1885 6,000,000 | 1,056,883 36,372,132 11,780,715 35,125 
1886 6,000,000 | 1,109,045 40,108,900 14,229,071 33,528 
1887 6,000,000 | 1,138,662 43,030,813 17,618,053 51,233 
1888 6,000,000 | 1,185,119 46,652,116 19,090,981 38,361 
1889 6,000,000 | 1,238,075 49,365,708 19,273,019 35,609 
1890 6,000,000 | 1,284,250 49,194,085 18,074,336 38,258 
1891 6,000,000 | 1,421,387 48,583,303 23,206,300 58,095 
1892 6,000,000 | 1,490,653 49,236,812 25,594,887 _ 205,238 
VOL. LVI. 29 
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SPECIAL STATEMENT RESPECTING THE NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY IN 1802. 


Notes IN THALERS. 


(The Thaler valued as = 3 Marks.) 





















































Of s00 Thirs.| Of 100 Thalers. Of 50 Thalers. Of 25 Thalers, Of 10 Thalers. 
75-) (415.) 47. 10s.) (£3. 15s.) (41. 10s.) Total 
‘i Amount. 
No, | Amount. No. | Amount No, Amount. No, Amount. No, Amount. 
Z zx Z 7 ee 
7. 31| 69 | 5,175 | 1,874 | 28,110 | 1,687 | 11,906 | 7,956 | 29,835 | 8,448 | 12,673 | 87,699 
eb. 29} 69 | 5,175 | 1,874 | 28,110 | 1,587 | 11,906 | 7,954 | 29,827 | 8,448 | 12,673 | 87,692 
Mar. 31| 69 | 5,175 | 1,874 | 28,110] 1,587 | 11,906 | 7,952 | 29,820 | 8,444 | 12,667 | 87,678 
Apr. 30| 69 | 5,175 | 1,873 | 28,095 | 1,587 | 11,906 | 7,952 | 29,820 | 8,444 | 12,667 | 87,663 
May 31| 69 | 5,175 | 1,872 | 28,080 | 1,586 | 11,898 | 7,949 | 29,809 | 8,443 | 12,665 | 87,628 
June 30| 69 | 5,175 | 1,879 | 28,050 | 1,586 | 11,898 | 7,945 | 29,794 | 8,443 | 12,665 | 87,583 
July 31] 69 | 5,175 | 1,870 | 28,050 | 1,686 | 11,898 | 7,943 | 29,786 | 8,442 | 12,664 | 87,574 
Aug.31| 69 | 5,175 | 1,869 | 28,035 | 1,585 | 11,891 | 7,941 | 29,779 | 8,440 | 12,661 | 87,541 
Sept.30| 69 | 5,175 | 1,869 | 28,035 | 1,585 | 11,891 | 7,941 | 29,779 | 8,439 | 12,659 | 87,540 
Oct. 31] 69 | 5,175 | 1,869 | 28,035 | 1,585 | 11,891 | 7,910 | 29,975 | 8,487 | 12,656 | 87,533 
Nov. 30| 69 | 5,175 | 1,869 | 28,035 | 1,685 | 11,891 | 7,934 | 29,753 | 8,437 | 12,656 | 87,510 
Dec. 31| 69 | 5,175 | 1,869 | 28,035 | 1,585 | 11,891 | 7,934 | 29,753 | 8,437 | 12,656 | 87,510 
NoTEs IN MARKS. 
(The Reichsmark converted as 20 = £1.) 
Of 1,000 Marks. Of s00 Marks, Of 100 Marks. 
50) (425.) (és-) Total 
: Circulation. 
No. Amount, No, Amount, No, Amount, 
317,114 | 15 sXe 7 oie 6,588,331 ‘ 6 43 8 
° ’ 15,955,725 3,700 9999, 32,941,057 2 
Feb. 29 .| 276,649 | 13,832,475 | 22,086 | 552,150 | 6,020,611 30,103,057 py oy 
Mar. 31 .| 360,181 | 18,009,075 | 22,195 | 554,875 | 6,633,346 | 32,666,732 | 51,318,360 
Apr. 30 «| 341,963 | 17,098,175 | 23,098 | 577,450 | 6,440,045 | 32,200,227 | 49,963,515 
May 31 .| 304,970 | 15,248,525 | 21,088 | 527,200 | 6,007,569 | 30,537,845 | 46,401,198 
June 30 .| 387,678 | 19,383,925 | 21,743 | 543,575 | 6,878,964 | 34,304,820 | 54,409,903 
July 31 «| 317,084 | 15,854,225 | 20,014 | 500,350 | 6,616,685 | 32,583,425 | 49,025,574 
Aug. 31 .| 316,232 | 15,811,625 | 18,334 | 458,350 | 6,465,361 | 32,326,805 | 48,684,321 
Sept.30 .| 386,993 | 19,349,675 | 18,500] 462,650 | 7,168,241 | 35,841,205 | 55,741,069 
Oct. 31 «| 392,893 | 19,644,675 | 17,559 | 438,975 | 6,723,747 | 33,618,735 | 53,789,918 
Nov. 30 .| 306,140 | 15,307,025 | 15,709 | 392,725 | 6,900,801 | 34,504,005 50,291,265 
Dec. 31 .| 379,714 | 18,985,725 | 15,442 | 386,050 | 7,509,806 | 37,549,030 | 57,008,315 
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LIST OF OFFICES OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
Place. Place. Place, Place. 

1. Berlin, Head 54. Deutsch (Ger- | 105. Halle-on-the- 155. Magdeburg. 
Office and man) Eylau. Saale. 156. Mainz. 
Direction. 55. Dillenburg. 106. Hamburg. 157. Mannheim, 

2. Aachen (Aix- 56. Dortmund. 107. Hameln, 158. Marienburg. 
la-Chapelle). 57. Dresden. 108. Hamm. 159. Marienwerder. 

3- Allenburg. 58. Diiren. 109. Hanau. 160. Meerane. 

4. Allenstein. 59. Diisseldorf. 110. Hanover(Linden)} 161. Memel. 

5. Altenburg. 60. Duisburg. 111. Harburg. 162. Memmingen. 

6. Altona. 61. Eisenach. 112. Heidelberg. 163. Metz. 

7. Anclam. 62. Elberfeld. 113. Heilbronn. 164. Minden. - 

8. Apolda. 63. Elbing. 114. Herford. 165. Mihlhausen, 

9. Aschersleben. 64. Emden. 115. Hildesheim. in Thuringia. 

10. Augsburg 65. Erfurt. 116. Hirschberg, zz | 166. Miihlhausen, 
11. Bamberg. 66. Eschwege. Silesia. in Alsace. 
12. Barmen. 67. Essen. 117. Hof, zz Bavaria} 167. Miilheim 
13. Bartenstein. 68. Eupen. 118, Iarmen. (Rhein). 
14. Barth. 69. Finsterwalde. 119. Inowrazlaw. 168. Miilheim-on- 
15. Bautzen. 70. Fischhausen. 120. Insterburg. the- Ruhr. 
16. Bayreuth. 71. Flatow. 121. Iserlohn. 169. Minchen 
17. Belgard. 72. Flensburg. 122. Kaiserslautern. (Munich). 
18. Bernburg. 73. Forst. 123. Karlsruhe. 170. Minster, ix 
19. Beuthen. 74. Frankenthal. 124. Kaufbeuren. oe 
20. Bielefeld. we. ae 125. Kempten. 171. Naumburg-on- 
21. Bingen. 75 gh eo ag 126. Kiel. the-Saale. 
22. Bishofsburg. 76. Frankfurt-on- | 127- Kitzingen. 172. Neisse. 
23. Bocholt. the-Oder 128. K6nigsberg, 7z | 173. Neubranden- 
24. Bochum. 7. Freiburg-in- Prussia, burg. 
25. Bonn. the- Breisgau, | 129- KG6nigsberg, zz | 174. Neumiinster, 
26, Brandenburg- 78. Friedland, in New-Mark. 175. Neuss. 
on-the-Havel. * “East Prussia. | 130+ Konitz. 176. Neustadt-on- 
27. Braunsberg. 79. Firth. * | 131. Konstanz, the-Hardt. 
28. Braunschweig s 132. Kreuznach. 177. Neustettin. 
*(Brunswick). 80, Gelsenkirchen. 133. Krotoschin. 178. Neuwied 
29. Bremen. 81. Gera. 134. Kulmbach. (Heddesdorf) 
30. Breslau. 82. Gerdauen. 135. Labiau. 179. Nordhausen. 
31. Brieg. 83. Giesen. 136. Lahr. 180, Niimberg 
32. Bromberg. 84. Miinchen- 137. Landau. (Niiremberg). 
33. Bruchsal. Gladbach. 138. Landeshut, iz | 181. Offenbach. 
34. Biitow. 85. Glauchau. Silesia. 182. Offenburg. 
35. Cammin. 86. Gleiwitz. 139. Landsberg-on- | 183. Osnabriick. 
36. Cassel. 87. Glogau. the-Weser. 184. Osterode. 
37. Celle. 88. Gmiind Schwab] 140. Langenberg. 185. Ostrowo. 
38. Chemnitz. in Swabia. 141. Lauenburg, zz | 186. Paderborn. 
39. Coblenz 89. Gnesen. Pomerania, 187. Pasewalk. 
40. Coln (Cologne).| 90. Goch. 142. Leipzig. 188. Passau. 
41. Corlin. 91. G6ppingen. 143. Lennep. 189. Pforzheim. 
42. Coslin. 92. Gorlitz. 144. Liegnitz. 190. Pillkallen. 
43. Colberg. 93. Gottingen. 145. Limburg-on- 191. Pirmasens. 
44. Colmar, iz 94. Goldap. the-Lahn, 192. Plauen, “2” 
Alsace. 95. Graudenz. 146. Lindau. Voigtland, 
45. Cottbus. 96. Greifswald. 147. Lippstadt. 193. Pleschen. 
46. Crefeld. 97. Greiz. 148. Lissa. 194. Péssneck. 
47. Crimmitschau. 98. Griinberg. 149. Lorrach. 195. Posen. 
48. Culm. 99. Guben. 150. Ludwigshafen- | 196. Prenzlau. 
49. Ciistrin. 100. Giitersloh. on-the-Rhine.| 197. Pyritz. 
50. Danzig. 101. Gumbinnen. 151. Liibeck. 198. Quedlinburg. 
51. Darmstadt. 102. Gummersbach, | 152. Liidenschied. 199. Rastenburg. 
52. Demmin. 103. Hagen. 153. Liineburg. 200. Ratibor. 
53. Dessau. 104. Halberstadt. 154. Lyck. 201. Ravensburg. 


29* 
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LIST OF OFFICES OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY 

















(continued ). 
Place. Place. Place, Place. 

202. Rawitsch. 217. Schlawe. 232. Stettin. 247. Weimar. 
203. Regensbur 218. Schneidemiihl. | 233. Stolp. 248. Weissenfels- 

(Ratisbon} 219. Schwedt-on- 234. Stralsund. on-the-Saale. 
204. Reichenbach, the- Oder. 235. Strassburg, 7 | 249. Wesel. 

in Silesia. 220. Schwelm. Alsace. 250. Wetzlar. 
205. Reichenl ach, 221. Schwiebus. 236. Stuttgart. 251. Wiesbaden. 

in Voigtland | 222. Siegen. 237. Suhl. 252. Witten-on-the- 
206. Remscheid. 223. Soest. 238. Tapiau. Ruhr. 
207. Reutlingen. 224. Solingen. 239. Thorn. 253. Wolgast. 
208. Rheydt. 225. Sommerfeld. 240. Tilsit. 254. Wormditt. 
209. Rostock. 226. Sorau. 241. Treptow-on- 255. Worms. 
210. Riigenwalde 227. Speier (Spires). the-Tollensee. | 256. Wronke. 
211. Russ. 228. Spremberg. | 242. Trier (Tréves). | 257. Wiirzburg. 
212. Saalfeld. 229. Stallup6nen. | 243. Ulm (New 258. Zeitz. 
213. Saarbriicken. 230. Stargard, im | Ulm). 259. Zittau. 
214. Sagan. Pomerania. | 244. Viersen. 260. Zweibriicken. 
215. Schippenbeil. 231. Stargardt, 7 | 245. Waren. 261. Zwickau. 
216. Schirwindt. Prussia. | 246. Wehlau. 








2 
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ITALIAN CURRENCY.—The condition of the currency continues to become 
more complicated, and the position more serious every day. A Reuter’s 
telegram from Rome, dated August 9th, says :—“ The supply of small change 
throughout the country continues to decrease, owing to the rise in the rate of 
exchange. The men who make a trade of exporting these coins to France 
and Switzerland, in violation of the law, are constantly being arrested on the 
frontiers, but the imposition of fines appears to have no effect in stopping the 
traffic. In all the towns there are loud complaints at the lack of small coin, 
and in certain places, including even. Milan, attempts are being made to 
supply the deficiency by putting into circulation notes of private associations 
and coin tokens, the circulation of which is prohibited by law. The Govern- 
ment declares its intention to take prompt and effective measures to remedy 
this state of things. According to the Zriuna, a decision will be taken at 
to-morrow’s Cabinet Council, to the effect that persons desirous of having 
Italian rente coupons cashed in foreign countries shall in future be obliged 
to present their title deeds with the coupons. The object of this measure is 
to prevent speculation connected with the payment abroad of Italian Rentes, 
In order to meet the present need of small silver money, orders have been 
given for the coinage of ten million ten and five centime bronze pieces and 
the issue of thirty million one-franc notes, against an equal sum deposited 
in the Treasury in small silver money. This measure is of a provisional 
character, and is to remain in force only until the negotiations with the Latin 
Union for the nationalisation of small silver money are concluded.” The 
premium on gold is now fully 8 per cent., and on silver about 1 per cent. 
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THE UNITED STATES FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


THE past month has proved one of great financial distress in America, and 
has added considerably to the already terribly long list of failures, both of 
banks and commercial houses. According to Dun’s Review, the number of 


bank failures between the rst of April of this year, and the early part of 
August, is as follows :— 











National. States. Private. Total. 
Eastern States ie 2 I 2 5 
Southern States... 17 23 8 
Western States... 39 55 57 151 
58 79 67 204 

















Illinois leads the list in number of bank failures with 16, Kansas and 
Montana each reporting 14, Indiana 13, and Michigan and Ohio, 11. On 
the 3rd of August the suspension was announced of the First National Bank, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, with assets estimated at $1,350,000 and liabilities of 
$650,000. The Indianapolis National Bank was another institution which 
failed during the early part of August. Referring to this failure, the Mew 
York Evening Post states that the National Banking Law had been directly 
violated, inasmuch as the bank, with a capital of only $300,000, lent 
$40,000 to the Indianapolis Curled-Hair Works, this sum being above the 10 
per cent. limit allowed by law. It also appears, according to the same paper, 
that the bank has loaned to the Indianapolis Glue Works and Indianapolis 
Curled-Hair Works and people connected therewith sums aggregating more 
than $400,000. It has loaned to the Indianapolis Cabinet Works and 
persons and concerns associated with it about $360,000. It loaned to A. F. 
Bradley, a former commission merchant, about $15,000. Other persons 
and corporations have borrowed heavily. Something will be realised from 
the paper, but of the aggregate, it is estimated that there will be a 
shrinkage of from 40 per cent. to 80 per cent. The good assets are placed 
at $680,000, which is about 40 per cent. of the total liabilities. Among the 
many commercial catastrophes during the month, the more important 
happened in connection with the collapse in the Pork Deal at Chicago. A 
decline in one day of 9 dollars per barrel of pork caused the suspension of 
Mr. Jno. Cudahy, a millionaire, and a great speculator in provisions. This 
failure involved several others, the liabilities altogether running into several 
millions of dollars. . 


During the last half of July and the first half of August nearly 45,000,000 
sterling was taken out of the Bank of England for the States; but 
notwithstanding this, and the large grants dispatched from the outside 
markets, the scarcity of currency became so great in certain parts of America 
that a premium on gold of about 2 per cent. was recorded ; and onthe 8th of 
August telegrams from Philadelphia stated that the demand for national bank 
notes was so heavy as to cause the Government printing bureau to work each 
yrs two hours overtime to print them with sufficient rapidity to meet the 

emand. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY IN CHINA. 


A REPORT to the Foreign Office, dated Pekin, May 12th, 1893, remarks that 
the real currency of China is silver. At the southern ports the Mexican dollar 
is in use ; but not at Shanghai or in other parts, where taels (otherwise known 
as sycee) are the currency in vogue. These consist of shoe-shaped lumps of 
silver of various purity and corresponding value. Those used in Pekin are 
cast or moulded in private melting-houses, and are stamped by the bankers 
who issue them. In China there is no Government supervision of banking. 
For all small transactions the token copper cash currency, issued by the 
Government, is in universal use. During the Taiping rebellion the supply 
of copper from the mines was cut off, and Pekin was deprived of the means 
of issuing cash. A serious crisis occurred, and paper money of nominal 
value was at a discount, whilst copper coin rose to a premium, and was 
scarcely to be obtained. The Imperial Government of the day struck a 
large quantity of iron cash, which they attempted to force upon the people. 
The latter forcibly resisted, and there was almost a revolution in the capital. 
The spurious iron cash was flung indignantly and broadcast into the mud or 
dust, which lies a foot deep in all parts of the city, and it is picked up, 
almost in handfuls, to this day by children, who use it as a plaything. ‘The 
Chinese carry strings of copper cash for their daily expenditure (5 cash = 
1¢., So that 500 cash =1 dol. =about 2s. 10d.) 

The silver sycee is made to value 10 taels in the north, and 50 taels at 
Shanghai and in the south (1 tael = about 3s. 8d. at present). It can be 
cut up into smaller values, and is weighed, and sometimes assayed, in 
business transactions ; as is also the Mexican dollar in places where it is not 
usual currency. 

NOTES. 


Paper notes are also extensively used, varying in value from 1 tias (10¢.) 
up to 1,000 taels. Bank notes are also subject to no Government supervision 
whatever, and are issued by private banks of any and every kind, the only 
security being the individual credit, private or public, enjoyed by the issuer. 
Men have been known to start a bank, and even to issue bank-notes, with a 
capital of not much over £10 sterling. In Pekin there are four great Chinese 
banks known as “the four Héngs.” ‘They act more or less in co-operation, 
and rule the money market to no small extent. They have existed and 
flourished for over 100 years, and so good is their credit that they enjoy a 
practically unlimited power of note issue, which gives them immense advan- 
tages in holding specie until the market is favourable. Notes issued and 
accepted are stamped with the “chop” or seal of every bank through which 
they pass, the “chop” being an acceptance of responsibility for the value 
indicated on the bank-note. Thus forgeries or repudiations can be quickly 
and easily traced to their origin. 


THE BOURSE. 


The Bourse or Stock Exchange at Pekin is conducted in a charmingly 
primitive and original manner. Shortly after dawn a number of the principal 
financiers or their representatives, meet in the Chinese city, and fix the rate 
of exchange and current values for the day by mutual consultation, bidding 
and deliberation. A flock of carrier pigeons is then liberated to carry the 
quotations to the principal banks throughout the capital before they open 
their doors for business. The native bankers, however, have not been slow 
to discover that foreign financiers were ahead of themselves—by means of 
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the telegraph—in knowledge of the rates of exchange, and quickly availed 
themselves of the same method of communication. The rate of interest on 
loans is from 8 per cent. to 15 per cent., according to the security given; in 
cases such as loans to members of the imperial household, as much as 20 per 
cent. would be charged. 

GOLD. 


A large amount of gold comes to Pekin as dust from the washings on the 
Chinese side of the Amoor river, and partly smuggled across the Russian 
frontier. It is melted down in Pekin in the shape of small bars of 1o taels 
weight, about the size of a sponge-cake finger biscuit, and has nominally a 
percentage of 9814 pure gold. The recent severe fluctuations in exchange 
have produced much gambling in gold here, and doubtless elsewhere in 
China. Foreign bankers buy gold bars to remit home in lieu of bills of 
exchange. By this system of “legitimate banking” every transaction is 
covered at once. Native bankers cannot do this, so that they hold the gold 
till its value is favourable to them, trusting to luck that the exchange may not 
go against them before they are forced to part with their bullion. The native 
banker has this advantage over his foreign competitor, that the latter .must 
purchase gold at its present real value, whilst the former issues paper to the 
full amount of his credit, and retains the gold until it is at a premium. In 
Pekin there must be a huge amount of hoarded gold, for the officials, who, in 
many cases, make very large fortunes out of their places, buy gold bars and 
secrete them, fearing to put their money into banks, because their superiors 
would discover its existence and confiscate the whole of it. Consequently, 
the officials are ready to pay a considerable premium for gold bars, and the 
Pekin market for gold always ranges from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. higher 
than that of Shanghai. When silver is very cheap, and gold correspondingly 
dear, the possessors of these hoards of gold realise a part of their property 
and buy in again on the recurrence of a low market. In Pekin, there are 
hardly any large general wholesale firms ; almost all the business is confined 
to shops. 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


ARGENTINA.— Once again this country is the scene of disorder and con- 
fusion. For some time past the radical party appear to have been preparing 
for a determined outbreak. This has now taken place, but the ultimate 
issues are still undetermined. On the 12th of August a new cabinet was 
formed, constituted as follows :—Sefior Manuel Quintana, Interior; Sefior 
Terry, Finance; Seiior Eduado Costa, Justice; General Luis Campos, War ; 
Sefior Virasoro, Foreign Affairs. How long the present cabinet will continue 
is another matter, fresh cabinets being apparently an everyday occurrence in 
Argentina. In the meantime, it would seem that nothing is being done by 
the Argentine Government towards ratifying the recent scheme of arrange- 
ment with the bondholders. 





AUSTRALASIA.—South Australian Budget.—The Colonial Treasurer, in 
introducing his budget on the 15th August, stated that the deficiency last 
year amounted to 4,163,000, which he intended to transfer to the deficit 
account, thereby increasing it to £845,000. He estimated the revenue of 
the colony for the current year at £2,637,000. Allowing, however, for 
revenue expected to be réceived from increased land, income and probate 
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taxes which it is the intention of the Government to propose, together with 
the reductions now being effected in the salaries of the civil servants, Mr. 
Playford expressed his hope that the year would show a surplus of £6,000. 
With respect to future expenditure, the treasurer stated that the loans already 
authorised would meet the needs of the Government for the next eighteen 
months. The revenue of Western Australia for the past year shows an in- 
crease of £58,000 and expenditure an increase of £142,000. The credit 
balance is stated at £63,000. In his annual Budget statement of the Colony 
of Queensland, Sir Thomas M’Ilwraith stated that the revenue for the past 
year had fallen short of the estimate by £220,000, which he ascribed chiefly 
to decreased returns from taxation, to the unprecedented floods in one part 
of the Colony, and to the excessive drought in another, and partially to the 
recent monetary crisis. The treasurer estimates the revenue for the coming 
year at £3,375,000 against an expenditure of £3,378,000. In order to 
adjust the finances it is proposed to subject the salaries of all civil servants 
receiving over £150 per annum to a reduction for one year of ro per cent. 
This it is estimated will effect a saving of about £45,000. 


PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIAN BANKING RECONSTRUCTIONS.—AIl the banks 
which recently suspended payment have now recommenced business both in 
Australia and London. The Bank of New South Wales is increasing its 
capital to the extent of £750,000, by an issue of new shares of £20 each 
at a premium of £5 per share.—The legal proceedings against Sir Matthew 
Davies and Mr. F. Millidge, the chairman and manager of the Mercantile 
Bank of Australia, have apparently broken down. The trial commenced 
on the 1st of August in Melbourne, when the proceedings were declared 
invalid, owing to the fact that there was a non-naturalized alien on the grand 
jury which returned the true bill against these gentlemen. Fresh proceedings, 
however, appear probable. 


Mexico.—During the past month a serious decline has taken place in 
Mexican 6 per cent. gold bonds. At first the reason assigned was, that 
the service of the loan would in future be paid in silver, which, in the present 
depreciated condition of that metal, would mean a return to bondholders of 
about 3% per cent. More recent reports—at present unconfirmed—are, 
however, even less favourable to bondholders, the rumour being that pay- 


ments will be continued on a gold basis, but ‘that the rate of interest is to be 
reduced to 3 per cent. 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


A MEETING of creditors was held August 4th, at the City Terminus Hotel, to consider the 
scheme of reconstruction of the bank. Mr. C, J. Stewart, the-Official Receiver, explained 
the steps which had been taken since the date of the winding-up order, leading to the 
placing of the old bank in voluntary liquidation and the registration of the new bank in 
Victoria on the 28th of April. On the 24th of July the branch of the new bank which has 
been established in London applied to Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, sitting in Chancery, 
to transfer the assets of the old bank. The application was not granted, but the Court 
made an order in pursuance of which the present meeting was called. The Official Receiver 
went on to quote a variety of figures, furnished by the secretary, in order to show the 
position of the bank both in London and Australia. “According to those figures, there was 
a sum available in London for creditors, if liquidation proceedings took place here, of only 

200,000, against which there were claims by English creditors amounting to about five 
millions. The scheme they would probably agree had not been conceived, perhaps, with 
the fullest regard to the interests of all creditors. (Hear, hear.) He pointed especially to 
a provision that each creditor should be entitled to receive a deposit receipt of the company 
for two-thirds of the amount of principal owing to him, such deposit receipt to bear interest 
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at the rate of any interest now payable up to the time when that principal was payable, and 
thereafter at the rate of 44 per cent., and the principal of such deposit receipt should be 
payable at the expiration of five years from thé date when it was now payable by the old 
company. That did not appear to provide for the interests of English creditors, for the 
reason that the Australian deposits were, as a rule, at much shorter dates. Consequently 
they would, he feared, be paid out at an earlier date than the English depositors. (Hear, 
hear.) The directors here, he believed, did all in their power to secure an alteration in that 
provision, but the scheme nevertheless had been sanctioned and passed by the Court in 
Melbourne. He understood there were objections also to preference shares. It was not his 
province to say what view the Court in England would have taken of this scheme had it 
been brought before it; but as regards the preference shares, he believed certain of the 
creditors feared liability in respect of the note issue of the bank. On that question the 
Court of Appeal in Australia had expressed the dictum that no liability attached to share- 
holders in respect of note issue. In conclusion, he pointed out that, however inequitable 
they might consider the scheme to be, the question for the creditors was—Could they do 
any better? A shareholder: Are we to understand that the creditors on this side have no 
lien on the assets on the other side? The Official Receiver: No; the assets of the old 
bank have been entirely transferred to the new bank. Of course, creditors are entitled to 
deposit receipts for two-thirds of their indebtedness, and one-third in preference shares. 
Mr. Malcolm, as a member of the London committee, moved a resolution assenting to the 
scheme, and pointed out that if this was agreed to, the Court might proceed to deal with 
the matter and with the application for the release of the funds of the old bank held in 
London The moment these funds were available the interest overdue on deposit would be 
paid. In commendation of the resolution, he stated that the bank, reconstructed with a 
capital eventually of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, must occupy an exceptionally strong 
position. The new institution had done well as it was. The resolution, after a short dis- 
cussion, was carried. 
a os 


FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
Grave Charges against the Melbourne Management. 


A MEETING of the creditors of the Federal Bank of Australia, Limited, was held August 
17th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. C. J. Stewart, the Official Receiver and provisional 
liquidator, presiding. 

he Chairman said that the point of the information which had been received from 
Messrs. Blake and Riggall, the Official Receiver’s representatives in Melbourne, was the large 
advances which had been made to persons connected with the bank. The amount of bills 
receivable and other advances on Ist May last was £1,828,160, and on the realisation of 
those advances the claims of the creditors mainly depended. About two-thirds of those 
advances appeared to have been made in Melbourne, and by far the larger portion of the 
larger advances was made there. From the particulars received it seemed that in many 
cases those advances were not authorised by the board—at any rate there was no minute 
authorising them—and that in many cases they were granted by the assistant manager. 
Large advances had been made to the directors and their friends, and it did not appear from 
the information to hand from Messrs. Blake and Riggall that these were all made in what 
was known as the land boom ; many of them had been made as late as 1891. The Official 
Receiver then went on to refer to the appointment of Mr. Priestley, the general manager on 
the other side, as voluntary liquidator at a salary of £1,500 per annum, and of a committee, 
which he pointed out was not suitably constituted, one member holding fifty shares, another 
being the auditor of the bank, and the third being liable for something like £11,000 as 
calls on shares, besides which he was a considerable debtor to the company. Although 
Mr. Priestley stated that he was unaware of the advances being made, undoubtedly very 
great responsibility rested upon him, and it would be a question for the committee which 
might be appointed as to whether, under all the circumstances, Mr. Priestley should 
properly be continued as liquidator in Australia. (Hear, hear.) He (the chairman) was 
advised that Mr. Priestley was of opinion that a call was only necessary if the properties 
could not be realised within a reasonable time, but since then, at the instance of Messrs. 
Blake and Riggall, the Court had made an order for a call to be made. The first applica- 
tion by Mr. Priestley was that the contributories in Australia should have forty days’ 
notice and in England five months’. Messrs. Blake and Riggall, however, made a 
subsequent application, and succeeded in getting the notice reduced, as regards Australia to 
twenty-eight days and England to four months. The indebtedness by shareholders 
represented in England did not appear to amount to more than £15,000, so that the bulk of 
the call would have to be collected in-Australia. There were three liquidations going on 
on the other side, and at Sydney and Adelaide the figures showed that there should be a 
considerable surplus. It was a question, however, whether these liquidations should not 
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be consolidated, and in any case there should be a fro rata division of the assets amongst 
all creditors, both in Great Britain and the different Colonies, so that the creditors of no 
branch should be preferred in any way. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John H. Butt, the London manager of the bank, said: My object in addressing 
you is, primarily, to show you that the business of the London branch has, from the 
opening to the close, been alike sound, progressive and profitable; this remark applies 
equally, so I am informed, to the Sydney branch in New South Wales, and to the Adelaide 
branch in South Australia. Dealing, firstly, with British deposits received in London, the 
totals are as follows:—At the close of 1888, £223,000; 1889, £654,000; 1890, 
41,178,000; 1891, £1,288,000; 1892, £1,262,000; 1893, £1,193,000. The total at the 
close of 1889 shows an increase over 1888 of £431,000, and in 1890 an increase of 
£524,000 took place, and the increase in 1891 amounted to £110,000. A decrease of 

26,000 was observable during 1892, and the decrease early in 1893 amounted to £69,000. 
In regard to our exchange business in London with the Colonies, and confining myself to 
the purchase of bills drawn upon the Colonies and negotiated in London, the total from the 
opening to the closing of the London branch was not far short of £825,000, or equivalent 
to an average of, say, £165,000 per annum, during the years 1888 to 1892. I am inclined 
to think that our figures in this respect will compare favourably with other banking 
institutions. It is only just to the London board of directors to say that so little did we in 
London anticipate the news of ‘suspension of payments from Melbourne that everything 
went on in the usual way up to the very hour when the unexpected cablegram intimating 
the stoppage was handed into me. I think I need hardly add that had we, in London, 
any sort of idea that the closing of the bank was imminent, we should most unhesitatingly 
have declined either to receive fresh deposits or to renew maturing ones; but the fact was 
that we were kept absolutely in the dark in regard to the negotiations that, we subsequently 
learned, were taking place in Melbourne, and deposits were both received and renewed at 
the London Office up to and including the day of the stoppage. Although no one could 
have foreseen the enormous shrinkages in values of all securities in the Colonies, and the 
consequent closing of the doors of so many banks—happily, as it has proved in the majority 
of cases to be, temporarily only—we are of opinion that more information of the actual 
condition of our affairs in Melbourne should have been furnished to us. Six months have 
now passed away since the doors of the bank were closed, and the late general manager, 
who Is now the liquidator in Melbourne, has but recently supplied to the Melbourne agents 
of the Official Receiver certain information regarding the assets of the bank, and this 
information, although repeatedly asked for by the London board subsequently to the 
stoppage, has never been supplied to us. It is impossible to forecast when a final winding- 
up may be expected, but if liquidation be continued, it will certainly take several years for 
the assets of the bank to be realised, on account of the difficulty of finding purchasers for 
the bank’s securities. After stating that reconstruction might be said to be out of the 

uestion now, Mr. Butt read extracts from a lengthy letter received from Mr. Priestley, 
ealing with the position up to a late date, and, in conclusion, asked to be appointed 
as the liquidator of the bank in London. 

Mr. Wolff Harris spoke in favour of doing away with the present liquidator in Australia. 
He mentioned that one director on the other side and his friends had made personal use of 
about half of the subscribed capital of the bank, while the other directors and their friends 
appeared to have made use of the other half of the capital. He had £2,000 deposited in 
the bank, and would willingly give up the whole of it if the directors and manager could be 
brought to Court. (Hear, hear.) 

After some further discussion a resolution was passed in favour of the Official Receiver 
continuing to act as liquidator here, and two depositors were appointed to act with the 
three selected by the Scotch creditors as a committee of inspection.—A further resolution 
was adopted to the effect that it was desirable that Mr. Priestley should be removed from 
the position of liquidator in Melbourne, and be replaced by another liquidator, and that the 
meeting strongly recommended that efforts should be made to ensure that the principal 
liquidation be administered from Melbourne, so as to secure the distribution of assets 
pro rata amongst all creditors in Great Britain and the different Colonies.— Financial Times. 





QUEENSLAND NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


SEPARATE meetings of the creditors and shareholders were held July 24th, at the City 
Terminus Hotel. Mr. Edwin Sandys Dawes presided. The creditors’ meeting was held first. 

The Chairman, after referring to the establishment of the bank at Brisbane in 1872, 
alluded to the balance-sheet on the 31st of December and on the 15th of May, pointing out 
that the liabilities at these dates were respectively £10,622,970 and £9,445,974. There 
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had been a long interval since the suspension and their meeting for reconstruction, owing 
to the peculiar position in which the bank stood in relation to its largest creditor, the 
Queensland Government, and the necessity for the latter’s obtaining Parliamentary sanction 
to any scheme of rearrangement. Their books had been carefully examined by the Colonial 
Treasurer, who reported to the Queensland Parliament that he found the bank to be 
perfectly solvent. This reassuring information no doubt influenced the Government when 
bringing forward in Parliament the agreement which had since been entered into with the 
bank, under which the Government had conditionally consented to forego its priority of 
claim on the assets. The main points of the scheme were—first, the calling up of £3 per 
share out of the £5 uncalled ; second, the reduction of the share capital by writing off £2 
per share to meet depreciation in value of securities; third, the agreement with the 
Government to accept payment of the greater part of their debt in the same way as ordinary 
creditors ; fourth, the payment of the bulk of the present liabilities by instalments spread 
over six to twelve years; and fifth, a discretionary power to the directors to make advances 
to creditors on current accounts against deposit receipts; to pay to creditors on current 
account a sum not exceeding £50, and to pay the bank’s drafts and acceptances in full. 
The amendments gave the depositors the power to appoint a director to the London board ; 
they restricted dividends to 5 per cent. until the deposit receipts were paid in full, and 
extinguished the preference given to trustees. Without being an advocate or apologist 
for the Australian banks, he thought that on the whole the investors in this country had 
come off as well with their investments in Australia as elsewhere. A conclusion, however, 
they must all come to was that investors at home had been too free to lend, and the 
Australian colonies too willing to borrow. As regarded this institution and the colony of 
Queensland, as far as their information went—and he believed it to be accurate—the 
trouble they were now in had arisen from the withdrawals of deposits on this side, through 
the timidity of depositors. At a comparatively recent date the 34 per cent. stock of the 
Queensland Government stood at 103 per cent., while the shares of this bank were sold at 
150 per cent. premium. The first check came when the Queensland Government, in its 
anxiety to push forward its railway construction, applied too frequently to the London 
market for loans at a time when the Argentine troubles had given a rude shock to credit. 
After referring to the circumstances which led up to the suspension of the bank —£1, 100,000 
of British deposits having been paid off—the speaker referred with satisfaction to the 
condition of trade in the colony, and asked them to bear in mind that in Queensland, 
unlike the Argentine and some other parts of the globe where British money was invested, 
there was no question of depreciated currency. If the scheme were rejected, the outlook 
for private creditors was a very poor one, for in that event the Government would, of course, 
claim to exercise priority, and liquidation in the present crisis could not fail to result in an 
alarming shrinkage and depreciation of the assets. 

Mr. Dunlop (of Edinburgh) proposed a resolution, approving the scheme. General Sir 
Henry Green seconded the motion. 

The Chairman, in reply to questions, stated that the bank was being continued without 
liquidation. With regard to the suggestion that the period of six years was too long before 
commencing repaying the deposits, the point was never raised at their discussions generally, 
and he could only assume that in framing the scheme on the other side they desired to have 
as long as they could for realizing the assets. The discretionary power to the directors to 
make advances to creditors against deposit receipts was unlimited. Directors generally had 
a very large discretion in dealing with a bank’s funds, but it was the duty of those who put 
their money into banks to see that they elected men in whom they had contidence. 

Mr. Stirling (the solicitor) stated that an order had been made to wind up the bank by 
the English Court, but nothing was to be done under it pending the consideration of the 
scheme of reconstruction by the Queensland Court. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was carried, with four dissentients. The 
Chairman put the motion again, and declared it carried unanimously. 

A meeting of the shareholders was held subsequently, when the Chairman again explained 
the principal points of the scheme, and concluded by moving a resolution approving it. 
Mr. V. Gibbs, M.P., seconded the motion. Sir Saul Samuel inquired on what terms the 
175,000 new shares of £8 each wereto beissued. Mr. Kerr asked in what manner the reserve 
fund had been invested—whether in liquid securities or in the general business of the bank. 
Other shareholders addressed the meeting, and an addition to the scheme was proposed, in 
effect giving the shareholders on the London register power to appoint a member of the 
London board. 

The Chairman, in reply, stated that, with regard to the issue of new shares, the clause as 
it stood in the scheme gave the directors power to issue preference shares on any terms they 
might think fit ; but he was advised by the solicitor that all this was governed by the article 
of association, and that no new capital, either ordinary or preferred, could be issued without 
the sanction of the shareholders in general meeting. 

A shareholder pointed out that the meeting would be held in Brisbane. 
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Mr. V. Gibbs replied that the shares were mainly held in Queensland, and in any 
question of new capital the interests of both the London and the Queensland shareholders 
would be identical. The London board had no control over the business, and it would be 
no advantage to the shareholders to elect an additional member of it. 

The Chairman, in further reply, stated that the £2 a share that was to be written off, as 
well as the reserve fund, would go to meet the anticipated depreciation in the securities or 
assets. The reserve fund was not invested separately from the business of the bank. 
There was sure to be a large depreciation, and the directors on the other side were, in his 
opinion, wise in making provision for losses in anticipation: but whatever amount set aside 
for this purpose was not required, would be so much to their credit hereafter. 

The resolution was carried. 


> 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


A PRELIMINARY MEETING of the creditors of this company was held in London on August 
4th. Mr. C.J. Stewart, the Official Receiver and provisional liquidator, was chairman, and 
after referring to the history of the company, remarked that the company’s operations had 
been carried on mainly upon what might be called borrowed money, and at different times 
there had been three classes of debentures—terminable, perpetual, and debenture stock 
issued in November, 1888. As far as the Official Receiver had been able to ascertain, the 
three classes stood in exactly the same position as any unsecured creditor. In July last 
year debenture stock to the amount of £550,000 was issued to the public, bearing 4 per 
cent., at 94, and redeemable at par in January, 1953. This stock was secured by a trust 
deed giving it the first charge on the uncalled capital of the company. He had been 
informed that the directors had thought that the whole of the existing debentureholders 
would take advantage of the offer made to them to convert their holdings into this mortgage 
debenture stock, but that was not done to any large extent. Turning to the balance-sheet, 
he stated that the total liabilities expected to rank amounted to £3,624,214. The principal 
assets were the book debts, including loans, bills receivable in the colonies, and individual 
accounts. These were stated in the balance-sheet made up to July 10 last at 44,149,436, 
of which, as far as could be ascertained, £1,151,873 was pledged to secured creditors. Mr. 
Young, who had been appointed receiver on behalf of the mortgage debentureholders, had 
reported to him that the value of these assets must obviously depend upon the way in which 
they were dealt with. In the event of a forced liquidation, Mr. Young stated that there 
must necessarily be an enormous loss in present circumstances. Mr. Young reported further 
that he had applied the balance of the reserve fund, £198,178, in reduction of the apparent 
value of the assets, and he thought that further loss would have to be provided for, although 
it was impossible to say to what extent. Deducting income-tax, the total assets amounted 
to £4,486,856, which exactly balanced the liabilities and. the capital, this, however, only 
allowing for a writing down of about £200,000. The largest advance was £168,0co, and 
there were.five for £100,000. The manager, in his statement to the Official Receiver, had 
said that there was considerable value in the goodwill of the company, owing to its wool 
and produce connexion. He could not state what course the mortgage debenture stock- 
holders proposed to adopt, but he understood that they did not desire to be hostile in any 
way. Sir James Fergusson, M.P., director, expressed deep interest in the company, and 
felt the present position acutely, He did not think the directors were responsible for what 
had occurred, but without doubt the colonial board in former times advanced too largely on 
the security of land, The London directors felt jealous of these advances, considering that 
what they ought to devote their attention to mainly was the commercial business, and it was 
many years since money had been advanced on land. The complaint which they would 
probably make against the directors was that the latter had hypothecated the uncalled 
capital to the debenture stockholders, and so deprived them of the first lien on the securities. 
Their lien remained, no doubt, but it was postponed according to the trust deed. The 
board took this step upon the best opinion, believing, too, that they were thus serving the 
interests of all concerned. They possessed a splendid business, and if it were preserved he 
hoped they would suffer no ultimate loss. It was being carefully safeguarded, and he had 
received assurances from the colony that the business was unimpaired, and that it would 
continue to increase if the company could be reconstructed. A scheme with that object had 
been framed, by which the interests of all the debentureholders were reasonably dealt with, 
and the mortgage debenture stockholders were willing to make large concessions in order to 
facilitate the reconstruction of the company. He sincerely trusted that litigation would not 
be resorted to. On the motion of Mr. Harold Brown, seconded by Mr. J. Sparrow, a reso- 
lution was passed appointing a committee of creditors ‘‘ to consider the position and the 
rights of the various classes of creditors and the possibility of framing a scheme of recon- 
struction.” A committee was duly appointed. 
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Correspondence, 
To the Editor of the ** Bankers’ Magazine.” 


A PLEA FOR THE INDIAN CURRENCY REFORM. 


Paris, August roth, 1893. 

S1r,—The more I read about the action of the Indian Government the 
more I feel stupefied. There are questions enough to discuss, and also room 
for criticism—especially, I should think, because the Indian Government has 
not gone farther, and has not been allowed to act earlier. But I had never 
thought it possible that what has been done should be received in this 
manner. On pretty nearly all sides there is a feeling as if what has been 
done had been entirely outside all true monetary principles; as if an unreal 
rupee had been substituted for a real; as if the true basis had been taken 
away from Indian money. 

Now the truth is, that the Indian Government has just acted according to 
the first elementary principles in money matters. What was going on in 
India before this action was simply scandalous: it was on a line with the 
action of the Governments who continue to issue irredeemable paper-money— 
South American Republics, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Russia—a system 
hindering commerce and destroying credit; actually partial bankruptcy ; 
taking from some to give to others. Nobody could know where it would stop ; 
especially so when the crazy American Sherman law was finally repealed. 
No sensible bimetallists could approve of what was going on, for their argu- 
ments impress the necessity of the linking together of the two metals. All 
the arguments used for retaining the silver basis in India are actually the 
same as were used by the old greenbackers in the United States, as well as 
in other countries, but which ought not to be repeated by sensible people. 

I might do nothing but refer to what I wrote in your journal a year ago, 
when I tried to impress on my readers the absolute necessity for the Indian 
Government to do what it has now commenced to do. I did it, as I said 
then, without any special knowledge of Indian affairs, in accordance with 
common economic principles only, as a disciple of Ricardo and other good 
English economists, who have taught me the meaning of money and of its 
circulation between countries. 

But I admit that I am astonished to see how little the first economic 
principles (not in this question only) have taken hold of men’s manner of 
reasoning. I knew it well enough on the continent: the whole present 
economic situation. would else not have been possible. But I had not 
thought it was so in England, the home of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Senior, 
. Stuart Mill, Macleod and Jevons. It seems as if, more than anything else, 
the whole elementary work had to be done over again, English people 
requiring to be taught anew to reason on basis of the most fundamental ideas 
about value and price. 

I am used to the utterances of wild western politicians such as Governor 
Waite, of Colorado, or Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon, in the last orth 
American Review, who explains how mankind is getting to be happy when 
two dollars are going to be needed for the functions previously carried out by 
one. But I had not believed it possible that a discussion in the English 
press can be carried on apparently on the same basis. I see it, for instance, 
continually expounded in the financial articles in the best papers how 
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‘Indian production is, not for once, but continually furthered by cheaper 
silver. Under the monetary revolution the situation is, of course, an 
advantage for the sellers and dealers holding merchandise acquired for the 
cheaper medium, now going down—a difficulty for those holding merchandise 
measured by the more valuable medium. It is, as we know, a benefit for 
those owners of property and leaders of business who owe much money: a 
loss for those to whom it is owed, and to those who have fixed income. 
Among these are workmen who receive wages and salaries; and experience 
shows, from the countries which have had, or who have, irredeemable paper- 
money—and from the periods during which prices for other reasons fall or 
much up—to what a remarkable degree workmen benefit when life is getting 
cheaper and their salary follows slowly and late only the prices of the things 
they have to buy; and, wie versa, under what difficulties they suffer when life 
is getting to be dearer, and salaries and wages slowly only are following. A 
good many interesting points might be taken up in this connection, but it 
ought not to be needed to argue that for the whole community it is best to 
keep up the value of the circulating medium. Steadiness of value is one of the 
main purposes for which we have this medium. 

Or what to say about such an argument that what is good for a small 
country may not be good: for a big one; what can be done well for the 
Dutch India with 25,000,000 inhabitants may not be possible for a country 
With 250,000,000! Indeed, one is sometimes reminded of the old saying, 
that money discussions derange men’s reason. 

In defence for what has been done, it ought to be sufficient to compare 
with the United States. The silver policy is not the main cause of the crisis, 
but nobody can deny the influence exercised already by the fear of the silver 
standard and the therewith following revolution. Compare with that, with 
the state of affairs in the States, their securities streaming to Europe—the whole 
insecurity—compare with that the state of Indian credit where rupee paper is 
ever being bought at higher prices in India! What has been done in India 
is the same as what was done a long time ago by other nations when it was 
apparent that silver could not be relied on—by Holland, by the decisions in 
France in 1873, 1876 and 1878, especially by Léon Say, as Minister of 
Finance. It would have saved the Indian Government and the Indian 
people much money if it had been done before ; but, at all events, whatever 
doubt might be had before about the character of silver as measure, it was 
now more than apparent that silver could impossibly be relied on any longer ; 
and Sir David Barbour is probably entirely right when he declared that the 
choice was actually between bankruptcy or the action which was now taken. 

I said that the measures taken are not entirely above criticism. First, it 
was not right even to hint at the possibility of a new change upwards to 
1s. 62. Just as wrong as the idea of letting the rupee continue to drop, just 
as wrong would it be to make new changes in direction of a higher value. 
What is said about acting in the interest of the official class and of the 
Treasury against the people would then be true. What has to be done in 
justice to the Indian Civil Service must be done in other manner, Any 
thought of arriving at a higher value for the rupee has to be discarded. 

The main difficulty has evidently been that the rupee was put above its 
momentary value of 1s. 244d. Ido not know what value it actually has to 
make the annas like the pennies, one rupee like */:5; sovereign, 10 rupees 2/; 
sovereign. If this is not of great importance, I should not have gone to 
1s. 4@.; I should at least not have gone about 15. 3d., or */16 sovereign. 
This would have facilitated the reform, have hindered export less, and made 
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it easier to sell Council bills, especially as the period in which action was 
taken was that of the dead season, when the rate of exchange is not assisted 
by heavy exports. And I think those are perfectly right who demand that 
the Indian Government shall go further than to stop private coinage, itself 
giving rupees for 1s. 4d. in gold, but that it should also, by influencing 
exchanges, always hold the rupee at that value. If anything has been 
endangering the reform, it has evidently been a certain fear that the Govern- 
ment was not determined enough in its action. It is the purpose to restore 
credit, but it is also the first condition that not the least doubt must be had. 


It used to be the main objection against Indian money reform, not what 
influence it would have on India, but that it would deprive the City of gold. 
Now, I think enough has been shown already to prove that the inland 
money, the rupee, as I explained in the Bankers’ Magazine last year, may 
be kept up in value without actual use of gold. But I should certainly at 
once go farther. I do not see the use of putting gold in circulation, which the 
Indian Government is thinking of, and I see the objections from the stand- 
point of the City—the fear of a strain on gold. But I would change against 
bullion, as I have said before. Nobody has spoken clearer, with more 
thorough logic, about Indian money matters than Lesley C. Probyn. Mr. 
Probyn tells me that he arrived at the same result as I without ever knowing 
the theory of Ricardo, simply by his observations as Master of the Mint and 
Comptroller of Finance at Madras. He recommends making the rupee 
exchangeable against a bar of 10,000 rupees, which would now be £666%. 


I notice the large amount of Council bills for the ten years 1881/82- 
1890/91, an average of 196,000,000 rupees, for the last years a somewhat 
larger amount. But I notice also the still larger amount of commercial 
transactions to be equalized ,for the same ten years, a difference between 
exports and imports given as running between 275,000,000 and 342,000,000 
of rupees. The figures are stated differently ; at all events they are very large. 
According to these figures, as also according to what I learn in other ways, it 
would seem that the influence exercised’ by the large sale of Government 
Council bills in England will not be sufficient to regulate the exchange,— 
that in India, as in other countries, the banks contribute still more than the 
Government to the work of equalizing the dues to and from the country. 
While in no way necessity can be seen for circulating gold coin, it would 
undoubtedly be right, for all reasons, to carry out immediately Mr. Probyn’s 
recommendation to keep a reserve of gold bullion to be changed any time 
for rupees. Peculiar as Indian matters are, I should suppose it will be found 
advisable also to make such an arrangement for London, whether the Indian 
Government might make it through the Bank of England, or in any other 
manner. The reserve needed for such a purpose cannot, especially not 
when proper arrangement is made in London, be supposed to demand an 
actual large stock of gold. 


The whole arrangement could only be endangered if the Indian market 
did not retain silver rupees. But, as said last year, I can, no more than 
the Indian Government, see any possible reason why they should not be 
retained. That the rupees are getting to be more worth, or rather are 
keeping their value, does not constitute any motive why people should not be 
willing to use them as usually. The same should seem to hold good for the 
large amount used in hoarding or as ornaments, at the same time to form a 
kind of savings’ bank. I notice that nearly all silver imported has been 
coined, and that coins are largely used for ornaments too, The same may 
also be the case with what is hoarded of Indian rupees in other countries. 
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Not with what is used in circulation in these: part of this may be driven out 
by cheaper money ; but I learn from the information given by Mr. Harrison 
and others that these amounts are much less than has been sometimes 
calculated. On the whole I do not see any possibility of miscarriage. 

It has been said that silver ought to have been retained for the sake of 
the commerce with China and Japan. But more than 80 per cent. of the 
commerce is going on with Europe; to China there has been an export at a 
value of 140-145 millions of rupees, of which 100 million for opium, which 
hardly can be influenced much; to Japan, in 1890, for 12 millions only. 
And still more important than in relation to European commerce is probably 
the direct influence of the reforms in India itself on Indian credit, on the 
situation of the Treasury, as guarding against immense loss in numerous values, 
and in many other ways. 

Bimetallists who use economic reasoning cannot but approve of what 
has been done, and ought also recommend the gold standard. They 
have never spoken for bimetallism in one single country; their programme 
has, rightly, been that of a convention between great countries, as the only 
manner in which their ideas may be realised. 

Without wishing to lose myself in the bimetallic wilds, I cannot refrain 
from touching the matter in connection with the Indian currency policy. 
Any general results to which it might be possible to arrive in this respect 
will have an influence on the currency politics and situation still more in 
India than in most other countries. I shall not and do not wish to express 
any decided opinion. But certain points ought to be accepted by all sound 
reasoners to the benefit of future discussion. 

First, all talk about the gold standard as creating monetary crises is 
exaggerated. I shall not stop at authors who reason as does Moreton 
Frewen, for instance; but even such an excellent reasoner as Foxwell 
exaggerated ina manner entirely outside the real world when he ascribed 
late crises to monometallism. Let us suppose Prof. Foxwell is entirely 
right when he gives the relation between average prices in 1848, 1873 and 
1893 as 78, 111 and 68. There might, for the sake of some aspects of the 
question, be reason to ask for other prices than those of merchandize. It is 
possible that landed property, the value of which for some purposes is of 
importance, has gone down in value with amounts larger than those which 
have, on the other hand, been created in land in new countries, although 
I do not think it is the case; but, at all events, the values of personal labour 
—wages —have gone up, and this is in some respects more decisive than all 
the prices of merchandize. But let this be as it will, any investigation of the 
causes of the great fluctuations in prices and of crises shows us distinct 
special reasons, outside the question of standard, for the prices of wares, 
largely improvements in production, for crises to a great extent—the great 
waves of human opinion, of confidence and credit. Former articles in the 
magazine have called attention to the well-known periodical waves in men’s 
minds, and with that, in expansion, crises and liquidation. The following up 
of these great wave-movements is one of the several ways in which it may be 
shown that Foxwell and his followers are outside real life when they lay such 
a stress on the quantity of the precious metals as creating prices and crises ; 
that it, on the contrary, is largely the volume of circulating medium, very 
changing in amount and in effects, which follows prices. The facts of the 
present composition of the circulation, the preponderance of the means of 
credit, the entirely insignificant percentage in it which is held by cash, prove 
equally well the fallacy of that exaggerated view. Wherewith we, however, 
by no means have said that the volume of metal has no influence. 
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Just at present, the best information given of late by Lexis and Suess in 
Germany, for instance, tend rather to show that the necessary amount of 
gold for the good arrangement of the world’s transactions does not lack. 
Such a reform as that of the Indian currency needs not create any appre- 
hension for a “terrific stretching of the blanket” formed for the covering of 
human business by the standard metal for the civilized world. In some 
respects, it is rather the national bankruptcies and scares, such as that 
brought about by the silver policy of the United States, which make gold 
scarce, inducing people to hoard and hindering the whole circulation. 


And where there is question of economizing gold, where this is really 
needed, I come always back to what was said well by Bertram Currie at 
Brussels. It is the gold in circulation which is a luxury that may be spared, 
not the gold used as basis for the money systems, as standard, in the great 
banks or in transfer between the nations. ' 


If there should be serious question of reinstating silver, it should not be 
for the sake of the present, but for the sake of the future. This also for the 
reason that, even supposed gold has appreciated compared to human sources, 
it would not be right to disturb what has already been done.» Any alteration 
of values must be deprecated. 


Touching this question of silver, it is well first to remember that the 
interest of the silver producers and silver dealers is not identical with that of 
human society. They have to take the same chances as all other producers 
and dealers. The question is only what is best for the circulation and the 
stability of values, not of the special silver interest. This is one of the 
reasons why most of the proposals to find a better use for silver by regulating 
small notes by silver money are by no means deserving attention. : , 


Speaking about the very different position prominent economists have 
taken in questions of mono or bimetallism, it may be well to notice that this 
difference contains by no means any contradiction of principles. The great 
purpose is stability of value. It is clear that the linking together of the two 
metals must have a very different influence, whether their production may be 
supposed to get to be easier, or they are getting to be more scarce. In the 
first case, bimetallism contains more risk for depreciation and instability; in 
the latter case, it is only natural to ask whether it may not be a means to 
hinder the threatened appreciation, and consequent instability. Nothing is 
more natural than that all good economists, after 1848 and 1850, turned 
monometallists ; and that vice versd, many of them now again ask whether 
not the double standard, supposed metal is getting to be scarce, is a means 
of creating more stability. 


Some of the arguments commonly used against silver are decidedly wrong. 
Among them is that put forward at Brussels by Mr. Rothschild, that it is not 
fit for international transportation. It has justly been called in mind that the 
insurance is more than the transportation in itself, and that, at all events, the 
greater cost by the physical transportation of twenty tons of silver compared 
to one ton of gold rarely can be deciding. At all events, this has less 
importance. . 

The main question is, what we, for the future, may expect from the pro- 
duction of the two metals. Lord Randolph Churchill believes in the immense 
richness of Transvaal gold mines. Others extol the incredible richness in 
silver of the Cordilleran mountains, already predicted by Humboldt. 
Momentarily, cost of production is not deciding the value of the universal 
money metals. : 


VOL. LVI. 30 
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We all wish to use silver in some manner in the money systems. _Literally 
it is, in the circulation, not used much less after the introduction of the gold 
standard; and it has often been proved that it is not these changes of 
circulation which can have produced its immense fallin value. Moreover, we 
need not expect much less exportation to India; cheap silver may create 
even larger purchases for ornaments, especially in the less civilised parts of 
India, where less is thought of the importance of the money value ; and what- 
ever we have to do with in this connection, there is no reason to expect a less 
coinage, only aless “increase” of coinage than when the rupee was allowed 
to depreciate. I have even reason to believe that figures lately given in this 
respect by the Indian Government itself are much too low. There might, 
and there alse is, question of very different systems for the use of silver as 
subsidiary coin. 

But even the real bimetallism, which demands the use of both metals at 
once, at a fixed ratio, as international means of payment and as standard, is 
somewhat very different in possibility and in effects, whether there is 
demanded a relation of 15 to 1 or 25 tox. Many objections against a high 
value given to silver would disappear at a low value, not to speak of other 
guarantees and safety-valves that might be accepted. I do not wish to enter 
deeply into this matter, but I admit the serious character of some of the 
reasons which speak for some sort of coupling system. 


One reason why I, for my part, have hitherto regarded other money 
questions as more important than that of bimetallism, has been the extremely 
small possibility of its acceptance. I should not recommend any scheme not 
accepted by England; and it will be remembered how the other big Powers 
have also discarded any idea of even thinking of leaving the exclusive gold 
standard without England. - And I had no need of seeing the eighty-nine 
majority against Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson’s motion in favour of 
bimetallism in the House of Commons for knowing that this was out of 
question: I knew the sentiments of the City. 


It is not that I approve of the extreme English conservatism in money 
matters. I was scandalized last year seeing in what manner was treated 
Goschen’s proposal to substitute an amount of small notes for gold in circu- 
lation, and instead forming a still bigger gold reserve in the Bank. It wasa 
proposal in accordance with the best economic thought, with the old great 
authors, with all sound practical grounds ; and still hardly anybody, not even 
the anxious bimetallists, seemed to favour it. I was still more scandalized 
years ago, when not only the metrical system, but also the proposal which 
would have brought about the monetary unity of the world by a minimum 
fee for the coinage of the sovereign, were ignominiously rejected. 

Possibly the change now made in India may arouse a different sentiment. 
It is in closest accordance with the very principles accepted by the City, and 
still it seems not to have found favour, simply because it was a change. It 
will undoubtedly be followed by similar changes in Japan and in Mexico (I 
do know nothing about matters in China), at least, if Mexicans and Japanese 
comprehend their own interest. It might be thought that these changes, 
absolutely necessary for the countries in question, might put the whole money 
question in motion. If this be so, it will be time for further discussion. 

But whatever may be done later with silver as money matter, in the present 
state of international exchange, and with the present insecurity of the silver 
value, India had nothing to do but to stop the depreciation of its money. It 
has only to take the second step, too—adopting the full gold standard. 


N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 
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“ AUSTRALIA'S DARK DAY.” 
Uppingham, 18th August, 1893. 

S1r,—Having read with great interest the able article in June Bankers’ 
Magazine, entitled “ Australia’s Dark Day,” by ‘“‘ P. M.C.,” I sent a copy of the 
magazine to a colonial friend, a South Australian gentleman, of forty years’ 
business experience and knowledge of Australia, who is held in the highest 
respect and esteem out there, and who resides a short distance from Adelaide. 

In acknowledging the book, and stating his belief that the writer rather 
understated the case than otherwise, he also sent me a copy of the South 
Australian Advertiser for July 11th, to which newspaper he had evidently 
handed the magazine, and which contains ¢ leading article purporting to 
reply to your correspondent “ P. M. C.” 

I beg to trouble you with the paper referred to, in the hope that you may 
find space for their article in your September issue, for I have no doubt it 
would be read with the greatest interest, and might bring forth still further 
evidence on the subject, if further evidence is needed. Moreover, it is fair 
that the Colonial side should be heard, and fair also to a “ Repatriated 
English Journalist” that he should know how his strictures were received. 


Yours faithfully, 
ye 


‘* The financial reverses in Australia have been a godsend to a certain class of writers who 
have found in them material wherewith to employ their pens. We need not be surprised at 
the flood of criticism that has been let loose upon us, and it would be foolish to complain of 
what is fair and just in the way of comment. Unfortunately these characteristics are often 
conspicuous only by their absence. Instead of fair criticism we are treated to unfair and 
wholesale condemnation. Vitriol is used instead of ink. Facts are distorted, incorrect 
generalisations indulged in, a wrong conclusion is drawn, and a sweeping adverse judgment 
pronounced. The London Bankers’ Magazine for June furnishes a case in point. Twenty- 
three pages are devoted to Australian financial matters. Two-thirds of this space is 
occupied by an account of the recent crisis, the origin and character of which are clearly and 
succinctly described, and a mass of useful information, with elaborate tables and other 
details as to reconstruction schemes, etc., is supplied. So far the account is entirely 
satisfactory, but in an article extending over seven pages, entitled ‘ Australia’s Dark Day,’ 
by a writer who styles himself a ‘ Repatriated English Journalist,’ an effort is made to show 
us up in our true colours, the result being only to reveal the inability of the writer to do any- 
thing of the kind. His self-revelation is all the worse because of the assured and confident 
tone that he assumes. He undertakes to indicate the cause of what he terms Australia’s 
serious disorder, and sets out by asserting that the diagnosis hitherto made has not been 
carried far enough. He is good enough to acknowledge the abilities of the high consulting 
physicians who have been called in, but he intimates that they were only partially acquainted 
with the facts. As for himself, he claims to have held the position of family doctor and to 
have closely observed the patient’s health for years past. Accordingly he knows more about 
the disease than all the experts put together. If that is so, we may fairly ask why he has 
allowed us to sink so low without a word of warning? The fact that he has done so fatally 
discounts his pretensions, even if there were nothing else against them. 

‘* The astounding discovery made by this financial Galen is, that the cause of all our 
troubles is simply roguery. He does not introduce the accusation quite so bluntly as that. 
If he had, probably the editor would have snuffed him out, but he gets there all the same. 
He says :—‘ The evil springs far more from the laxity of principle which characterises the 
Australians in their business operations than from the trade circumstances of the time or any 
other cause.’ This is pretty rough, but the writer coolly goes on to say that the accusa~ 
tion is not denied because the facts are too well known and the instances of fraud too glaring. 
The charge in all its sweeping severity is reiterated again and again. It is said that those 
who have dealings with them know that the financial and commercial morality of the 
Australian colonies is deplorably lax, and that this is particularly the case with regard to 
Victoria. So deeply sunk are these lands in the vice of dishonesty that, if they would 
regain their lost credit and prosperity, the one thing needful for them is ‘to introduce the 
most rigid integrity into all their doings, public and private.? The corollary of this 
amazing piece of impertinence is that common honesty has no place in us as a people, even 
in our private affairs, and that we ought all of us to be in gaol. It is both safer and more 
convenient for such a critic to limit himself to general terms than to enter into detail and 
give specific instances. The trouble is that in doing so he conveys an impression which is 


30° 
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utterly false. The average reader of the article, if he believed it, would be driven to the 
conclusion that all Australian financial institutions are crumbling by the dry-rot of inherent 
fraud, that rascality is a governing principle in their management, that promoters and 
directors alike are swindlers, and that the auditors are criminally neglectful of their duty. 
All this is expressly affirmed, and in even stronger language, concerning what are called 
mushroom financial institutions, and inferentially it is implied that the trail of the serpent 
is over the whole. 

‘In prescribing his remedy this patent healer of a country’s ills continues in his vein of 
scurrility. He says:—‘I hope I have made clearly manifest that the chief need of 
Australia is of a Pentecostal visitation by the holy spirit of Honesty.’ The country is ‘in 
the hands of legislators corrupt or incompetent, financiers fraudulent and unscrupulous, and 
commercial men stooping to every kind of trade trickery.’ Accordingly it is in ‘a morass 
of misgovernment and fraud,’ needing the introduction of honesty into its financial and 
commercial dealings ; and the writer concludes by hoping that ‘the severe lesson Australia 
has received of the need of honest dealing has not been administered in vain.’ We will not 
insult the intelligence of our readers by raising the question whether these allegations are 
true or false. The standard of financial morality is as high in Australia as in any part of 
the world, and the practice of commercial honesty here will bear any fair comparison. 
Frankly admitting that we have had bogus companies and clever swindlers among us, the 
very outcry against them, their exposure and punishment, are our defence against the charge 
of general corruptness. When we are told that ‘the fundamental difference between the 
British world of business, taken as a whole, and that of Australia is, that whereas in the 
former the practice of honesty has been established as the best policy, in the latter neither 
the ethical obligation, nor the advantage from the view of expediency, of strict integrity is 

etr ised,’ we are driven'to borrow one of our mentor’s own asin and retort that 

e is either culpably careless or blindly idiotic. Such cases as the City of Glasgow Bank, 
the regiment of building societies that have come to grief, and the scores and hundreds 
of swindling transactions that are on record, prove the ethical superiority of ‘the British 
world of business’ to be all moonshine. It is true we have no effective quarantine against 
fraud, but we treat it somewhat as we do the small-pox—by isolating those who are tainted 
with it and veo, fe stamp out the disease. Our critic refers to certain highly-placed 
persons who have been mixed up with fraudulent concerns, and so jumbles and confuses his 
statement as to make it appear that our legislators and statesmen are all tarred with the same 
brush. By this process a half-truth becomes transformed into a downright and scandalous 
falsehood. We do not pretend that Australians are immaculate, or that our record is one of 

tainless integrity, but those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
Australian commercial morality will bear to be put alongside that of Great Britain any day, 
and we repudiate with indignant scorn the charge that fraud and dishonesty are Colonial 
characteristics.””"—Adelaide Advertiser, July 11. 


ENDORSEMENT. 
London, rith August, 1893. 

S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will give an answer to the following 
question in the pages of the Bankers’ Magazine :—Is a cheque payable to 
“The Marine and Volunteer Stores ” correctly discharged when endorsed in 
this manner: “fer pro. The Marine and Volunteer Co-operative Society, 
Limited, J. Brown, Chief Cashier ”? 

Your obedient Servant, 


[The endorsement would be in order if the name of the payees, viz., 
“Marine and Volunteer Stores,” were substituted for Co-operative Society, 
Limited. As given, the endorsement may palpably be questioned and the 
cheque returned : ‘“‘ Endorsement irregular.”—Ep. B.J.] 


Str,—A cheque to the order of Messrs. Oates & Co., ‘‘ Limited,” is 
endorsed “ per procuration Oates & Co., Limited, Jno. Smith.” 
Is the discharge a good one, or does it require the official status of John 


Smith to be inserted ? Yours truly, 


DovuBTFUL. 
[John Smith should state his official position Ep. B.M.] 


—_— 


~ & Pete ed Lael 
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CXOKO 
The Safe Keeping and Repayment of the Principal is supported by a GUARANTEE 
UNSURPASSED BY THAT OF ANY OTHER FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 


Whole Life, Limited Payment, Endowment and 6°/y Consol Policies, 


with Special Advantages, also Issued. 


Apply for Particulars to HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM— 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 




















e4@ Founded 1873. @)X9 


Equitable 


fire and Accident Office 


Limited. 








ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


‘One Premium returned every Fifth Year 
to those who have made no claim. 





AGENCY.—Gentlemen who can Introduce Sound Business in either Department 
Invited to Apply for Agency. 


D. R. PATERSON, 
ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. Secretary and Manager. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


BANK OF BOMBAY. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders a statement of the liabilities and assets and of the 
profit and loss account of the bank, as at the close of the half-year on 30th June last. They 
have pleasure in reporting that the transactions of the half-year have resulted in a net profit 
of Rs. 10,04,353. 7a. 11f.; to which has to be added the balance carried forward from the 
previous half-year, Rs. 1,43,840. 4a. 8f.—making together, 2s. 11,48,193. 12a. 77.; and 
which they have decided to apply as under :—To a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, free from income-tax, Rs. 5,00,c00; reserve fund, Rs. 3,50,000; bonus to pension 
fund and employés, Rs. 50,000; carried forward, Rs.2,48,193. 12a. 7f. Trade was dull 
during the first three months of the half-year, and rates of interest and discount wére corre- 
spondingly low. In the latter three months, however, trade assumed a brisker and more 
active condition, which, in conjunction with the Secretary of State’s action in holding for a 
minimum rate for Council transfers, produced some stringency in the money market and a 
higher level of rates. On the whole, the bank’s resources found fairly full employment, and, 
in the average, at moderate rates. The great rise and fall which took place in the price of 
cotton seriously disturbed credit, but the directors are pleased to report that no loss was 
made. On the 26th of June, the Government of India passed a most important amendment 
to the Currency Act, providing for the closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
for the introduction of a gold standard. Time will be required to prove the wisdom or 
otherwise of the measure, but the directors believe there is no cause for disquiet in the 
present disturbance to trade which it has produced, and that business will gradually improve 


and settle down to the new conditions of currency and exchange. The directors have 
appropriated 2s. 3,50,000 to the reserve fund, thus raising it to Rs. 41,00,000. Mr. Rodger 
B. Sedgwick resigned his seat at the board prior to his departure for Europe, and in his 
place the directors appointed Mr. L. R. W. Forrest. 


Abstract Balance-sheet as on 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital P - ; é 3 3 ° . 5. 1,00,00,000 oO 
Reserve fund : 37,50,000 oO 
Public deposits at head office, Rs. 94,36, 621; : public deposits at 

branches, 2s. 50,295537- 12a. 40. ° ° 1,44,66,158 12 
Other deposits . : “ . ° ° 3954250,025 13 
Post bills . . ° ° . ° ° 18,650 5 
Profit . ° ‘ ; ° 11,48,193 12 


Rs. 6,48,39,028 11 





ASSETS. 

Government securities . 3 ° : = . Rs. 66,99,731 
Other authorized securities . : . : . 28,25,411 
Credits on Govt. and do. do. ; : A ; ° 44,11,833 
Loans on do. do. do. ° i ; ° ° 1,77,91,520 
Bills discounted and purchased . ° 3 ° = 83,26,789 
Dead stock, ARs. 6,77,891. Qa. 3f.; applied in reduction 

Rs. 2,8 5,000 e ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 3:92,891 
Stamps 3 ° = . : . ° ° ° 
Stationery . ° ° . ° . ° . 
Adjusting account ° . ° . ° . 
Balances with other banks . 7 . 
Cash at head office, Rs. 2,01, 17178. 94. ap. i : cash at pa 

Rs. 395551985. 14a. 2p. « . ) * 2,40,73, 164 


Rs. 6,48,39,028 11 6 11 


: > PRPAMWMOW RO COO 


a! 
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BANK OF MADRAS. 


BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE directors, in submitting to the shareholders the statement of accounts for half-year 
ended 3oth June last, have to report that, after paying all charges, deducting rebate of 
interest on bills not due, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the balance at 
credit of profit and loss account at that date was £42,243. 17s. 11d., which has been 
appropriated as follows, viz.— £24,000 in payment, in July last, of a dividend at the rate 
of 6 percent. per annum, and bonus of 1 per cent. (free of income-tax) ; adding £10,000 
to the reserve fund, which now amounts to £270,000 ; and leaving £8,243. 17s. 11d. to be 
carried forward. 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at Head Office and Branches, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up . ° ° ‘ , . ° ° os - £600,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund . " ‘ ‘ a ‘ “ : x ; 260,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation, £170,961. os. 7d. ; current accounts and deposits, 
41,853,252. 175. 2d.; bills payable, £341,459. 12s. 3d.; other 
current liabilities, £32,733. 12s. 7¢. . ‘ ; a ; - 2,398,407 2 7 
Balance of profit and loss account on 30th June, 1893 . ° ‘ . 42,243 17 11 


43,300,651 0 6 
ASSETS. —— ee 
Specie at branches, £483,492. 9s. 6d. ; cash at bankers, £59,660. 16s.; 

gold bars and gold dust, £1,353. 19s. 10d. . ‘ ; J : £544,507 5 
22 per cent. consols, £100,000, £95,850. 2s. ; 3 per cent. Dominion of 

Canada Government inscribed stock, £50,000, £47,000. Os. 6d. . 142,850 2 
Bills receivable . ° ; ‘ ‘ . = ° ; ° 370,418 oO 
Bills discounted and loans . a ‘ i ‘ ; ; : 2,188,853 14 
Other securities . ; a ° = ‘ " s 11,598 7 
Bank premises and furniture ; ‘. ‘ 42,423 10 


£31300,651 0 
Profit and Loss Account, 30th June, 1893. 


Dr. 

Charges to 30th June, 1893, including rents, salaries and other 
expenses at head office and branches, £27,012. Os. 9a. ; State, etc., 
taxes, £1,844. 125. gd. ° ‘ 4 é . ° : 3 

Amount written off bank premises and furniture . ; ° : . 

Directors’ fees . . : ° ° . ° . ° ° ° 

Balance at date, dealt with as follows, viz.—Dividend (59th) for the 
last half-year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, £18,000; bonus 
of 1 per cent., £6,000; reserve fund, £10,000; balance carried to 
profit and loss new account, £8,243. 175. 11d. ° ° . . 42,243 17 11 

£73,865 19 9 


Cr. 
Amount brought forward from last account ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 45,164 3 9 
Profit for six months ended 3oth June, 1893, after deducting income- 

tax and rebate on bill not due ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘i : ' 68,701 16 oO 


£73,865 19 9 





y= 
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BANK OF MADRAS. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit an audited statement of the affairs of the bank 
for the half-year ended 30th June, 1893. The balance brought forward on 31st December, 
1892, was Rs. 70,234. 13a. 69.:; the net profit for the half-year amounts to 2s. 3,38,039. 
14a. 9p.; making a total of Rs. 4,08,274. 12a. 3: this sum the directors have dealt with 
as follows :—In payment of dividend for the half-year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, Rs. 2,50,000; balance carried forward, Rs. 1,538,274. 12a. 39. The 





BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 443 


bank’s average minimum rate for the financial year ending 30th June, 1893, was 4°6 per 
cent. the lowest point being 3 per cent. and the highest 7 per cent. Messrs, R. J. H. 
Arbuthnot and H. Scott retired from the board during the half-year on leaving Madras. 
Their places have been filled by the election of Mr. C. E. P. Vans Agnew, of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co., and Mr. F. S. Bone, of Messrs. Dymes & Co. 


Statement, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital paid-up . . . ° ° ° ° ° < . . Rs. 50,00,000 
Reserve fund 14,00,000 
Public deposits at head office, Rs. 21,96,986. Ba. 9p 3 ; publi deposits 

at branches, Rs. 17,04,396. 142. 6 ° 19,01,383 
Other deposits at head —_ and “Sanches : > ; ° ° 2,38, 
Bank post bills . ‘ . . ‘ ° 
Sundries . ° ° ' : 





Rs. 3599,51,033 


ASSETS. 
Government securities . ; . ° = ° ‘ 3 . Rs. 25,68,346 4 4 
Other authorized investments . ° ‘ -  18,71,686 12 0 
Loans on Government and other authorized securities . ° ° ‘ + 1,12,51,591 6 Io 
Accounts of credit on Government and other authorized securities . 33,955,207 6 2 
Bills discounted and purchased . . A ° ; . : - 59:99,850 3 7 
Balances with — banks . ‘ . . e ‘ 2 ‘ 19,26,784 0 10 
Bullion . ‘ . ° F . i . ° ° e 890 II 5 
Dead stock : » - ; - ‘ a ‘ : : 3,10,089 8 10 
Stamps. . ° . ° ° . . . . . 13,003 14 10 
Sundries . re . : . 85,217 1 6 
Cash and currency notes at head ‘office and branches " a + 1,25,68,366 3 5 


Rs. 3,99,51,033 9 9 








BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THE directors have to submit to the proprietors the annexed balance-sheet of the bank for 
the year ended 31st March last. The net profits, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, amount to £55,830. 1s. 7d., to which has to be added £18,330. 185. 5d. 
brought forward from last year, making a total of £74,161 available for division. The 
directors have appropriated £10,000 to the reserve fund, bringing the amount up to 
445,000. In accordance with the policy of the board this addition to the reserve fund has 
been invested in consols. An interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
the first six months of the year was paid in February last amounting to £22,500, and the 
directors now recommend a further distribution at the same rate for the remainder of the 
year, leaving the sum of £19,161 to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 


Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—100,000 shares of £5. 5s. om & 525,000 ; one shares of 

47. los. each, £375,000 ‘ ‘ a 4900,000 
Reserve fund (invested i in consol) . ‘ ° . = 5 = 35,000 
Notes in circulation -. ‘ ° : ° ‘ 8 520,323 
Bills payable . . ° ° . . . : : 1,343,099 
Deposits and other liabilities = - 8,071,783 
Profit and loss, £74,161; less interim dividend at 5 per cent. per 

annum for half-year ended 30th September, 1892, £22,500. 2 51,661 





£10,922,466 





444 BANK OF WHITEHAVEN. 


ASSETS. 

Coin, cash balances with bankers and one at call and short notice . £1,366,919 16 0 
Bullion on hand and in transit . A ‘ - ‘ 117,536 15 
Bills receivable and bills discounted . ‘ r x ° 2 2,301,824 
Advances and other debts due to the bank . ° s : : 4,825,830 
Investments in Government and other stocks ° 50,340 

Bank of New Zealand Estates Company, epee » shares (par value) 1,850,000 
Landed property, bank premises, etc. : 409,513 





£#10,922,466 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. — 

Dr. 
Interim dividend at rate of 5 per cent. per annum for sasha 

ended September, 1892 . ‘ £22,500 0 O 
Amount carried to reserve fund, £ 10,000 ; “dividend at rate of | 5 per 

cent. per annum for half-year ended 31st ene 1893, £22, 5003 

balance carried forward, £19,161 . ‘i ‘ 51,661 0 O 


474,161 ° Oo 


Cr. 
Balance from last year ‘ ; . . £18,330 18 5 
Net profit for year ended 3Ist March, ‘1893, = = ‘ 55,830 I 7 


474,161 0 O 


Dr. RESERVE FUND. 
Balance ; ‘i f 


T. 
Balance from last year 
Transferred from profit and ‘loss 





La 
a 


BANK OF WHITEHAVEN, LIMITED. 


THE accounts of the bank for the half-year ended the 3oth June last have been carefully 
audited by Messrs. Stead, Taylor and Stead, chartered accountants, Liverpool. The 
directors have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, equal 
to 10s. per share. It is with deep regret that the directors record the loss which the bank 
has sustained by the death of their colleague, Mr. J. L. Burns-Lindow. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up—9,853 (£30) aren on each an pan & 10 " late is 
aid 


pal 
Reserved surplus fund ‘ 
Bank buildings redemption fund 
Notes in circulation . . 
Short-dated drafts on London, etc. ° 
Amount due on deposit, current and other accounts 
Balance of profit and loss account . ° . 


e . . 


£681,440 9 10 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hand at head office and branches and at call . ‘ 435,158 13 8 
Government stocks, public bonds, railway debenture and preference 
stocks, loans on security at short notice, and other investments a 180,319 II 9 


Bills of exchange, advances on current accounts, and special loans . 454302 4 5 
Bank property at Whitehaven and branches . ° — 11,600 0 O 


£681,440 9 I0 
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BASSETT, SON AND HARRIS. 
(LeicHton Buzzarp, Newport PAGNELL, AND DUNSTABLE.) 
Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 


Deposit and current accounts, including partners’ balances on current 


account . . se ; ° ‘ * ‘ . 4 366,877 
Note issue . ° ° . ° ° P ; : ° : ; 14,880 


6 
re) 
Capital and reserve .  . . : ee 70,000 o 
6 


$451,757 


ASSETS, 
Cash in hand and with London agents F A . . ; ‘ 
Investments, viz. :—Consols, stocks guaranteed by the British and 
Indian Governments, bank stock, London corporation and other 
city bonds, Imperial Continental Gas debentures and other 
debenture bonds, £94,757. 11s.; English railway stocks and 
other investments, £51,423 . “ : = 3 . 4 
Bills discounted, loans and advances to customers, after making reserve 
for doubtful debts . e . : E 3 ‘ . ° : 209,778 4 11 
Bank premises at head office and branches and other freehold properties 31,260 3 10 


464,538 14 9 


146,180 I1 oO 


£451,757 14 6 
emmARNETE ncmen enncncnaNN 
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BOLITHO, WILLIAMS, FOSTER, COODE, GRYLLS AND CO., LIMITED. 
(CoNSOLIDATED Bank OF CORNWALL.) 


THE directors have pleasure in presenting to the shareholders the accompanying statement 
of the accounts of the bank made up to the 30th June, 1893. The gross profit for the year 
after payment of interest on deposit accounts, and deducting rebate on current bills, making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, reduction of cost of bank premises, and augmentation of 
superannuation fund, amounts to £72,045. 12s. 10d.; and the general expenditure, includin 
rents, salaries, etc., to £29,024. 18s. 7¢.—leaving a net profit of £43,020. 145. 3d., to whic 
has to be added the credit balance brought forward from last year, £4,581. 13s. 4d.—making 
together, £47,602. 7s. 7d.; out of which an interim dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum was paid in February last amounting to £15,000, and interest to 30th June on the 
instalments paid on new shares issued in December last, will amount to £1,242. 145. 5d.; the 
directors now propose to carry to the credit of reserve fund (making that account £265,000), 

5,000 ; and to declare a dividend at therate of 16 per cent. per annum, which wil] amount to 
Sg ata together, £41,242. 14s. 5d.; and leaving to be carried forward, £6,359. 
135. 2d. 

Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital, 30,000 shares at £50 each, £1,500,000. 
Subscribed capital—30,000 shares of £50 each, £1,500,000. 
Paid-up capital—30,000 shares of £50 each, £10 paid up . : £300,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . 2 5 : - ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 260,000 O Oo 
Amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts, etc. . - 4,429,992 16 I1 
Profit and loss, £47,602. 7s. 7d.; less interim dividend, £15,000; 
interest on new shares, £1,242. 145. 5d.—£ 16,242. 14s. 5d. . . 31,359 13 2 


45,021,352 10 I 


ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and at call . 2 : = ‘ . ‘ : . £536,340 2 2 
Investments in Government and other stocks and securities . 3 ; 1,568,375 8 3 
Advances on securities, loans, current accounts, and bills of exchange 
etc. : ; ‘ x ; ‘ : nm . + 2,870,033 11 7 
a ae ee ee ee oe ee ee . 46,603 I 


45,021,352 10 I 








446 CARLISLE CITY AND DISTRICT BANKING CO. 


a Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending 30th June, 1893. 
vr. 
General expenditure, including rents, rates, taxes, salaries, etc. . ; 429,024 18 7 
Interim dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, paid 6th 

February last, £15,000 ; interest to 30th June, on new shares issued 

in December, 1892, 41,242. 14s. §d.; amount to be carried to reserve 

fund, £5,000; proposed dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per 

annum, £20,000; balance carried forward, £6,359. 13s. 2d. . : 47,602 7 7 


£76,627 6 2 


Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last year ° 44,581 13 4 
Gross profit, after payment of interest on deposit accounts, and deduc- 

ting rebate on current bills, making provision for bad and doubtful 

debts, reduction of cost of bank premises, and a of 

superannuation fund ° 72,045 12 10 


£76,627 6 2 





CARLISLE CITY AND DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AFTER payment of all expenses, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the 
profits for the half-year ending 30th June, including £821. 12s. brought forward, are 
£8,366. 3s. 7d., out of which the directors have declared a dividend for the half-year of 
7s. per share (being at the rate of £14 per centum per annum) absorbing £7,000 and 
leaving £1,366. 3s. 7d. to be carried forward. The directors regret to have to intimate 
that in consequence of the severe and prolonged depression in trade the profits are some- 
what diminished, and though there is more than a sufficient amount (including that 
brought forward) to meet the usual distribution of 16 per cent. per annum, they think it 
prudent to reduce the interim dividend to 14 per cent. per annum. 


Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital—20,000 shares, £5 per share iy A ‘ 

Guarantee fund . ° ° ° 

Shareholders for “unpaid dividends. ° ° ° 

Notes in circulation ‘ ° 

Deposits, current accounts and current drafts on London agents ° é 678,388 12 10 
Profit and loss account ° . A ° P 8,366 3 7 


£905,767 12 2 


ASSETS, 


Cash in hand and at other banks, and special loans on securities . - £157,563 13 1 
Railway debenture and preference stocks, and 2% per cent. eee 

and special loans on stocks and bonds a ae > ° 100,000 0 O 
Billson hand . | ° ‘ 45,394 12 10 
Loans and over-drafts 580,220 4 5 
Bank — at Carlisle, Brampton, Cockermouth, Haltwhistle, 

Hexham, Maryport and Workington, £27127. 2s. baie 3 less 

redemption fund, £5,027. 2s. 11d, . F ‘ 22,100 0 O 
Stamps . ° ° ° ; ° ° ‘ ° 489 1 I0 


£905,767 12 2 





CONSOLIDATED BANK. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF TASMANIA, LIMITED. 


AFTER providing for bad and doubtful debts and contingencies, for interest paid and 
accrued on fixed deposits, the profits, including recoveries, amount to £16,574. 75. Id. ; 
balance from last half-year, £3,037. 1s. 3¢.—together, £19,611. 85. 4d. ; deduct expenses 
of management, £9,520. 45. 2d.; ; note-tax, £465—leaving for distribution, £9,626. 45. 2d. 5 
which the directors propose to appro riate as follows :—Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per _ 47,074. 12s. 6d.; dividend-tax, £265. 6s. ; balance carried forward, £2,286 
5s. 8 
~< Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 

Capital i ‘ , . 2 7 4 . 4 £141,492 10 O 
Reserve fund . - A y . 3 . ° 190,000 0 O 
Circulation . P " “ ° . . - 40,894 0 O 
Deposits . ° ‘ , . ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 1,696,092 0 II 
Profit and loss . a P - ‘ 9,626 4 2 


£2,078,104 15 1 


Cr. 
Specie and bullion. , ron a , — £299,533 15 
Government securities ‘ " e ° 3 ‘ ° 203,127 I 
Due from other banks , ‘ 3 40,850 6 
Bills receivable and other advances 2 1,500,388 4 
Bank premises . ° , i ° 34,205 7 


mOOMunN 


£2,078,104 15 1 





CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit for the information of the shareholders the accounts and balance- 
sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1893. After payment of all expenses, and making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, there remains a net profit for the half-year of 
437,578. 15s. 8d. ; to this has to be added the balance from last half-year, £5,312. 155. 34.; 
making a total available for distribution of £42,891. 10s. 11d. Of this sum, the directors 
have appropriated to reserve fund, being interest for the past half-year, £L 1,300. They 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, £ 36,000 ; ; 
and to be carried forward to next account, £5,591. 10s. 11d. After the above appropriation, 
the reserve fund amounts to £258,875. 


Dr. Balance-sheet, 30th June, ~ 
Capital paid up :—200,000 shares £4 each . : ; ‘ . £800,000 
Reserved surplus fund " 2575575 
Amount due by the bank on 1 current, deposit and other accounts | 3»262,034 
Acceptances ° e ° P e ° 67,944 
Rebate on bills not due ‘ : 4,798 
Contingent guarantee to the Bank of England, a 50,000. 
Balance of profit and loss account, 31st December, 1892, £5,312. 
"15s. 3@.; balance, being net profits for half-year ending 3oth June, 

1893, after payment of all expenses, -interest to customers, and 

making provision for bad and doubtful debts, £37,578. 155. 8d... 42,891 10 I 


£41435,244 0 5 


Cr. 
Investments in consols and other Government stocks . 4305,968 15 6 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £ Sais8. 45. 6d. ; money at call 

and short notice, £520,000 . ; 1,064,128 4 6 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities ‘i ‘ ‘ . . - 2,807,202 5 5§ 
Liability of customers for acceptances as per contra . . ° 67,944 15 9 
Bank premises, London, Manchester, Salford, etc. . ‘ = : 190,000 0 O 


£4435:244 0 5 





448 COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER BANK. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
Current expenses (London and Manchester), income-tax, directors’ 


remuneration, etc. . ° ° : : > ° : £21,534 8 O 
Rebate on bills discounted not yet due F . : ‘ . : 4,798 8 3 
Reserved surplus fund, £1,300; proposed dividend at the rate of 9 per 

cent. per annum, £36,000 ; balance carried forward to next account, 

45,591. 10s. 11d. . ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 42,891 10 II 


469,224 7 2 


Cr. 
Balance of profit and loss account, 31st December, 1892. . ‘ £55312 15 3 
Gross profits for the half-year, after making provision for bad_and 

doubtful debts ° ° ‘ ° : ° i . - ° 63,911 II II 





a 
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COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in presenting to the shareholders the accompanying statement 
of the accounts of the bank, made up to the 24th June, 1893, including profit and loss 
account for the six months ending on that date. The annexed accounts for the half-year 
shew that, after paying interest, all expenses of the establishment, and providing for bad 
and doubtful debts, the net profit available for distribution amounts to £18,224. 8s. 4d. 
Out of this profit the directors propose to declare a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, and a bonus of 2s. 6d, per share, both free of income-tax, which will absorb 
413,000; to place £1,000 in reduction of the cost of bank premises; and to credit the 
residue, viz., £4,224. 8s. 4d., to the guarantee fund. The directors during the past half- 
— have transformed the agency at Swindon New Town into a permanent branch, and 

ave every reason to be satisfied with the change by increased business resulting therefrom. 
At Cardiff—St. Mary Street Branch—the premises were leased for a short term. The 
directors have since purchased the lease of the ground floor of the Bank Buildings Company 
recently erected in St. Mary Street for the late Bristol and West of England Bank, Limited. 
The business of the bank was transferred thereto on Ist June last, together with that of 
the temporary Queen Street office, and the directors congratulate the shareholders upon 
the acquisition of such fine premises. The directors deeply regret to announce that their 
esteemed colleague and chairman, Col. Collier, who has been in bad health for some time, 
died on the 30th July. The vacancy thus caused on the directorate will, in due course, be 
filled up in the manner provided by the bank’s deed of settlement. 


Balance-sheet, 24th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid-up, viz. :—25 per share on 8,000 shares of £100 each . %200,000 0 
Guarantee fund . ; ; < ; . 2 ; ‘ : 154,408 8 
Deposit and current accounts. ‘ a e ° J - 2,135,605 18 
Notes in circulation 7 ‘ : - £ ‘ 34,890 oO 
Acceptances of London bankers * 4 . ° ° a . 1,047 3 
Profit to 24th June, 1893. ; , . : : : , 18,224 8 





wl PHwomod 


42,544,175 18 

ASSETS, ————— 
Cash in hand, at London bankers, at call and notice . j 4 300,539 
Investments, viz. :— 

Government funds (22 per cent. consols) ; . : : ‘ 300,000 

Indian and Colonial Government securities . ‘ é f : 402,531 

Railway and dock debenture stock and bonds . ° ; - 42,737 
Other securities . 6 ° : . ke ‘ n 5,905 
Bills discounted A ° ° ° ° . = ‘ ° 193,589 
Loans to customers, etc. . A ° ° ° . e ‘ : 1,261,618 
Bank premises . ° ° ° : : 7 ° “ 37,194 


. 


mOamnCOOo W 





42,544, 175 1 





CROXON, JONES AND CO. 


MESSRS. COUTTS AND CO, 


a Balance-sheet, 18th July, 1893. 
hie 

Partners’ capital, £600,000 ; partners’ fuses som : ; . 1,000,000 0 0 
Current and deposit accounts. o! 6 «=60w te + G5 QE SSB 2G TE 


47,541,538 16 11 


Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £619,329. 135. 9d. ; at call and 

short notice, £1,245,000 ‘ - £1,864,329 13 9 
Investments—English Government stocks : consolidated 2 t per cent. 

stock, £1,097,950; local loans stock, £208,000—£1 1,305,950 5 

Indian Government securities, Egyptian guaranteed bonds, corpora- 

tion stocks, railway debenture stocks and bonds, and other 5 

investments, £984,469. IIs. 1d. . . . . ° . + 2,290,419 II I 
Bills discounted and loans . A : : ; = . : -  3»386,789 12 1 


47,541,538 16 11 


We certify from an examination of the books, cash, bills and securities of Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., that the above balance-sheet is full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibits a 
true and correct view of their position on 18th July, 1893. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & Son, 


Chartered Accountants. 
London, 26th July, 1893. 





<> 
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CROXON, JONES AND COMPANY (OLD BANK), LIMITED. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital authorised :—1,000 shares of £100 each, £100,000. 
Capital issued :—7o0 shares of £100 each on which £50 per share has 

been called and paid up ; , . : £35,000 0 O 
Current and deposit accounts and undivided profits } ° ° ° 181,261 16 5 


£216,261 16 5 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at London agen, 440,031. 125, 54.5 ; cash at call 

and short notice, £35,087. 10s. 3d. : ° . : £75,119 2 
Consols and Colonial Government securities ° ° ° ° ° 42,160 19 
Debenture bonds and stock and other investments ; ; ° > 20,857 16 
Bills discounted, loans and overdrafts . ‘ . . . ° 76,123 18 
Freehold premises . . ° ° . . . . ° 2,000 O 


£216,261 16 


F. G. Butter Swete, Managing Director. 
T. LONGUEVILLE, Director. 
Dav. RoBERTSs, Secretary. 


We have audited the above statement of liabilities and assets, and we report that in our 
opinion it is a full and fair balance-sheet, properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs as shown in the books of the bank. 

DELOITTE, DEvER, GriFFItHs & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
I9th July, 1893. 4 Lothbury, London, E.C, 





450 GIBSON TUKE AND CO. 


CUMBERLAND UNION BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors have declared an interim dividend of 10 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year ending 3oth June, which will absorb £12,500, and leave a balance of £2,538. 195. 74. 
to be carried forward. 

General Balance, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up . ° . ° 7. 

Reserve or guarantee fund . : 

Deposits on receipt and current account balances 

Notes in circulation . 7 . ° . ‘ 

Balance of profit and loss account : . ‘ ‘ ° 15,038 19 





42,324,791 11 0 


ASSETS, 

Cash on hand at head office and branches, £75,999. 4s. 3@.; cash 

with London bankers, at call and in — £189,631. 55. od. - £265,630 10 oO 
Investment of reserve fund, viz.:—£178,000 2} ” cent. consols 

(including £15,000 held by County ny - ; ‘ 160,000 0 O 
Other investments and loans on security 123,140 13 10 
Bills discounted, customers’ balances, etc., 4 I, ,161,695. 2s. = sundry 

advances on real and other securities, £484,090. 15s. 7a. . ° 1,645,785 17 7 
Bank property at Carlisle and — . ; . ° 70,674 18 11 
Other property yielding rent 3 ° ews ° ° . 58,463 5 8 
Bill and other stamps on hand . ° . ° ° ° ° 1,096 5 Oo 





£2,324,791 11 0 








»™ 
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DEVON & CORNWALL BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quarterly Statement, August, 1893. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 22nd day of July, 1893, were :— 
Deposit and current accounts, and other credit balances. . 43,605,036 
Paid-up capital, £200,000; reserve fund, £200,000 . . e ° 400,000 


$4,005,036 


The assets of the company on that day were :— 
Investments, viz.—2} per cent. consols, £600,000 at 93, £558,000 ; 
bank stock, £50,000, £133,246 ; India 3 per cent. stock, aaa 
Government stocks and bonds, etc., 41,045,019 . é ‘ 41,736,265 
Cash in hand and at calk . 439,823 
Advances on securities, current accounts and loans, & I 612,475 bills 
of exchange, 4153412 ‘ . ; . . ° 1,765,887 
Bank premises . a . r . ° ° ° ° “ 63,061 
$4,005,036 





ys 
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GIBSON TUKE & GIBSON, AND FORDHAM GIBSON & CO., 
OF SAFFRON WALDEN AND ROYSTON. 
Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 
Tr. 
Deposit and current accounts. ° ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ - £546,311 10 
Note circulation ‘ 7 : ‘ ‘ r ‘ 14885 o ; 
Sundry ee reserve and rebate ‘. p . r . . 17,432 17 9 
Capital . ° . . . ‘ ° . 90,000 GO O 


£668,629 7 10 





MESSRS. CHARLES HOARE AND CO. 451 


Cr. 
Cash on hand and at London agents, £74,566. 8s. Id.; cash at call 

and short notice, £159,559. 35. 3d. £234,125 11 4 
Investments—Consols and other securities guaranteed by the Imperial, 

Colonial and Indian Governments; London corporation stock ; 

and debenture and preference stocks of English railways, £128,01 1. 

145. 8d.; English railway ordinary stocks, American and Canadian 

railway mortgage bonds and a £ 78, “4 IIs. 2d. ; other 

securities, £2,220 5 ‘ " 208,319 5 10 
Bills discounted and advances to “customers | . : “ ‘ ° 200,675 4 7 
Bank premises and other property adjoining : : . . . 25,509 6 1 


£668,629 7 10 


We have examined the books of the two banks, the balance-sheets of which are 
atnalgamated in the above account, and find it a full and fair balance-sheet, so as to 
— a true and correct view of their total assets and liabilities on the 30th June, 
1593 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co. 

44 Gresham Street, London, E.C.; 

18th July, 1893. 





La. 
ow 


GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
31st July, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up : ; ; ; : 4 : . 1,000,000 0 
Reserve fund . ; : : ° ° ° ° . 500,000 Oo 
Current accounts ‘ A - . 4 2 ‘ ‘ : 8,545,086 18 
Deposit accounts . A 5 ; : = 2,774,594 2 
Reserve for premises . ° R : : s : ° > 60,000 oO 


owpaqo 





412,879,681 o 


© 








MEMORANDUM.—Liabilities on account of acceptances, endorsements, etc. (covered by 
securities), not included in balance-sheet, £1,142,984. 45. 10d. 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England ; : . = ; - £1,397.779 9 9 

Money at call and at short notice : : * 2,728,400 O O 

Investments :—2$ per cent. consols ‘£ I 666,666. 13s. 4d. at 90), 
41,500,000 ; securities of, or guaranteed by, the British Govern- 
ment, £1,256 1644. 10s. ; Government of India and Colonial 
Government securities, So 233,173. Os. 11d. ; securities of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, £252,617. 45. < ; " ‘ 3y242,434 14 11 

Bills discounted, loans and other securities A Z . ‘ 5:33 066 16 I 

Bank premises . ° “ é : - : ° . > 180,000 O O 





412,879,681 0 9 0 9 





MESSRS. CHARLES HOARE & CO. 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities to 15th July, 1893. 
Dr. 
Amount due by the bank on current accounts. ‘ . ‘ - 42,097,860 15 2 
Amount due by the bank on “a accounts . ‘ ‘ . ° 412,728 9 10 
Capital and reserve . . . . : . ; 5 402,352 II 2 


42,912,941 16 2 
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452 ISLE OF MAN BANKING CO. 


Cr. 
Cash in hand and at bankers, £202,983. 9s. 5¢.; cash at call and 

short notice, £267,000 . £469,983 9 
4300,000 consols (at 94) Indian Government securities, bank stock, 

and Metropolitan 24 per cent. stock ‘ 328,100 O 
Freehold adventurer’s share in the New River Company, land-tax 

redeemed, and £55,000 New River debenture stock ° . = 170,345 © 
Other securities . ° ° . ° ° 310,191 10 
Loans, overdrafts and ‘pills discounted 2 5 ‘ ° . . 1,534,321 16 
Freeholds . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 100,000 O 


42,912,941 16 2 


We have examined the above statement of liabilities and assets, and report that in our 
opinion it is a full and fair balance-sheet, properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the position of the bank according to the books. We have verified the 
correctness of the items of cash on hand, and securities belonging to the bank, by 
actual counting, and by reference to certificates and other evidence. 


WELTON, JONES & Co., 


5 Moorgate Street, Chartered Accountants. 
London, ‘19th July, 1893. 





ISLE OF MAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to refer the shareholders to the annexed balance-sheet and statement of 
profit and loss account as on the 30th June last (with the auditors’ report thereon), from 
which it will be seen that the net profits for the half-year, after deducting current expenses, 
and providing for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £3,778. 3s. 1d.; the unappropriated 
balance from the preceding account, namely, £2,258. 5s. 6d., makes "available a total of 
£6,036. 8s. 7@ ; out of which the directors recommend £ 3,000 to be applied in payment of 
a dividend for the half-year, on the paid-up capital, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 
together with a bonus of £750, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, absorbing £3,750, 
leaving a balance of £2,286. 8s. 7d. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 


Balance-sheet shewing Liabilities and Assets on 30th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital— £150,000 in 15,000 ame § of and each, on which 4a ~ 

share has been received : 430,000 oO 
Reserve fund . . ° . . > " 50,000 oO 
Deposits on current and other accounts : ° 705,538 11 
Drafts issued on London ascias etc., not yet matured, ‘or not yet 

presented ° ‘ ° ° ° 53423 0 
Notes in circulation . 3 ° ° . a ° . 18,393 0 
Rebate of interest on bills current ° ° . ° 235 13 
Profit and loss account, as per annexed statement ‘ . r i 6,036 8 


4815,626 13 10 


ASSETS, 

Cash on hand and at bankers. r = ° ‘ J 477,829 1 3 
Investments representing the reserve fund, cost ° ; 50,000 O O 
Investments in Government and other securities and loans against 

securities, including those set apart as security for the issue of 

notes, and for H.M. Customs accounts . 340,917 13 10 
Bills discounted, remittances in transit to banking correspondents, 

advances on current accounts, etc. 342,997 10 3 
Bank premises (Ramsey and ne, and fixtures and furniture at head 

office and branches ° A : i . 3,882 8 6 


£815,626 13 10 





453 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors, in submitting to the proprietors the balance-sheet for the half-year ending 
30th June last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, allowing £27,207. 6s. 2d. for rebate on bills 
not due, and transferring £20,000 in reduction of premises account, the net profits amount 
to £221,332. 4s. 10d. This sum, added to £61,685. 12s, the balance brought forward 
from last account, produces a total of £283,017. 16s. 10d. The directors have declared an 
interim dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £200,000, leaving the 
sum of £83,017. 16s. 10d. to be carried to the profit and loss new account. The directors 
report with deep regret the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. Frederick Francis, who 
for over twenty-five years devoted so much attention and ability to the affairs of the bank, 
and was for seventeen years the deputy-chairman of the board. The vacancy on the board 
has been filled, in accordance with the provisions of the deed of settlement, by the 
appointment of Mr. William James Harter, of the firm of Messrs. J. C. Harter and Co., of 


Manchester. 
Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital subscribed, -” 000,000; paid up . ; ‘ - . . 42,000,000 
Reserve fund . ‘ . 1,000,000 
Due by the bank on emma onenatie on deposit accounts with iennoen 

accrued, circular notes, etc. . = - 34,405,116 
Liabilities on acceptances, covered ad wilh or siniitiee: or bankers? 

guarantees . ; i ‘ x : +  35234,502 
Rebate on bills not due, onthe next cheat ° ° ° ° 27,207 


Profit and loss balance brought from last account, £61,685. 12s. ; net 
profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, and transferring —* to premises account, £221,332. 
45. 10d, ° ;. ° . : s 283,017 





440,949,844 








N.B.—The Baring Guarantee of £187,500 is not included in the above liabilities. 
ASSETS. 


Cash at the head office and branches, and with Bank of England, 

44,685,459. 14s. Id.; loans at call and at notice, covered by 

securities, £2,910,183. 145. 8d... . ; 2 ‘ . « £75595,543 
Investments, viz. :—Consols (2} per cent.) registered and in certificates, 

new 2} per cents. and exchequer bonds (£6,306,991. 7s. 11d.) ; 

Canada 4 per cent. bonds, Egyptian 3 per cent. bonds, and 

Turkish 4 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the British Government, 

46,950,248. 17s. Id.; India Government stock and debentures, and 

India Government guaranteed railway debentures and_ stock, 

£905,127. 3s. 9d.; metropolitan and other corporation stocks, 

debenture bonds, English railway debenture stock and colonial 

bonds, £1,209,246. 18s.; other securities, £12,732. IIs. 5d. . * 9,077,355 
Discounted bills current, £10,140,079. 145. 4d.; advances to customers 

at the head office and branches, £10,434,135. 125. 4d. . < . * So,S74ars 
Liabilities of customers for drafts accepted by the bank (as per contra) 3,234,502 
Freehold premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, freehold and 

leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures and fittings, 

£488,127. 55. 2d.; da amount transferred from profit and loss, 

420,000 : ‘ : “ ‘ : A “ - 468,127 





£40,949,844 























454 MANX BANK. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








Dr. 
Interest paid to customers £67,599 I1 7 
Salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits and salaries 4 u 7 ‘ 217,196 11 6 
Transferred to the credit of premises account. ° 4 : . 20,000 O O 
Rebate on bills not due, carried to new account . : 27,207 6 2 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the half-year, & 200,000 ; balance carried 
forward, £53,017. 16s. 10d. ‘ : ° : . 283,017 16 10 
£615,021 6 I 
Seeman 
Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last account . . £61,685 12 0 


Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, and ene! aie £355379- IIs., inal from 
31st December last . = : 5539335 14 I 


’ £615,021 6 I 








MANX BANK, LIMITED. 


IN presenting their twenty-first half-yearly report, the directors have much pleasure in 
referring the shareholders to the accompanying balance-sheet and statement of profit and 
loss as on the 30th June, 1893, with the auditors’ report thereon. Including £265. 3s. 
8d. brought forward from the preceding half-year, the balance of profit and loss account, 
after deducting current expenses, interest accrued on deposit accounts, rebate of interest on 
bills discounted not yet due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, ete., amounts to £1,524. 
10s. 1d., which the directors recommend should be appropriated as follows : —Half-yearly 
dividend at 6 per cent. per annum, £750; reserve fund (whi ch will then amount to £6,000), 
£400 ; reduction of bank fixtures and furniture (depreciation), £8. 3s. 2d. ; balance to next 
account, £366. 6s. 11d. 


Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital, £150,000, divided into 25,000 shares of £6 each, 12,500 of 
which have been issued, and on which the sum dead 42 per share has 











been received . ‘ ‘ ‘ fe £25,000 O O 
Reserve fund (invested as per contra) 5,600 0 O 
Amount of deposits on current and other accounts (including interest 

accrued) i ° 137,918 19 6 
Amount of undue drafts on ‘London correspondents, etc. ‘ i - 1,017 17 6 
Amount of notes in circulation . , ° ‘ ‘ . 8,536 0 oO 
Rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due ° ° ; : 9215 2 
Profit and loss account (as below) ‘ * P . * ‘ 1,524 10 I 

£179,690 2 3 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and at bankers. 419,889 10 8 
Investments representing the reserve fund :—£2,600 Isle of Man ‘Rail- 

way 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, £2,600; £3,000 

Victorian Government inscribed stock 4 per cent., 1920, £ 3,000 . 5,000 0 oO 
Bills discounted and advances to customers on current accounts, etc. . 102,868 13 7 
Other securities, including those assigned to the Insular Council as 

security for the issue of notes, Colonial Government bonds, etc. . 47,196 5 4 
Bank premises (head office, Ramsey and Castletown) . ° 3,809 2 
Bank fixtures and furniture at head office and branches, including 

fire-proof safes, etc : ° . ° . ° 326 6 6 


£179,690 2 










































MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA. 


MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit their fifth report and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June 
last. After providing for all bad and doubtful debts, rebate and current expenses, there 
remains to the credit of profit and loss account, including the amount brought from last 
account, the sum of £19,815. 13s. 10d., which the directors recommend should be 
appropriated as follows:—To the payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, £15,000; to reserve fund, £2,500; carrying forward to new account, £2,315. 
135. 10d, 


a Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 

vr. 

Subscribed capital :— 50,000 shares of £20 each, £1,000,000. 

50,000 shares £10 paid up, £500,000; reserve fund, £65,000 . . £565,000 0 oO 


Current, deposit and other accounts . : 1,886,172 10 11 
Balance of profitandloss account - +. . + «+ «+ - 19,815 13 10 
Acceptances. : 296,583 14 4 


Bills negotiated abroad (including 4 105,000 English Treasury bills) A 199,488 18 9 
42,967,060 17 10 





Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £335,509. os. 3d.; cash at call 
and short notice, £650,956. 13s. 8d.; British Government securities, 





£222,150 ; : = ‘ 41,208,615 13 11 
Bills discounted . : - . ‘ P ; = ° . ° 305,873 13 9 
Loans, etc. ‘ 3 “ ‘ = ‘ 2 $ - - 759,105 9 4 
Investments (including freehold premises yielding rent adjacent to head 

Office) . . a F ‘ = ‘ R “ ° ° ° 91,793 7 9 
Freehold banking premises at head office and branch premises. ° 105,600 0 O 
Liability of customers for acceptances as per contra, covered by 

securities ; é > : ‘ 4 3 j ; ° s 296,583 14 4 
Liability of customers for bills negotiated abroad, as per contra . s 199,488 18 9 





£2,967,060 17 10 








MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA. 


THE directors of the Merchants Bank of Canada, in presenting to the stockholders another 
annual statement, beg to say that the business of the bank during the year just closed has 
been well maintained. The amount of deposits and circulation, as will be seen by the 
statement just issued, have followed closely in the line of last year’s business, but the loans 
and discounts exhibit a considerable increase, owing to the active demand for money that 
has prevailed during the last few months, and still continues. The directors, as reported 
to the stockholders a year ago, and acting on the resolution of a former meeting, issued 
during the year an additional £41,000 of stock at a premium of 45 per cent. This stock 
has all been paid up, and the capital of the bank now stands at $6,000,000. The amount 
of premium, namely, £18,500, was added to the rest; and, with the sum of £35,958. 185. 
added in addition out of the profits of the year, this important fund has now been brought 
up to the sum of £595,890. 9s. 1d. This sum, though bearing a ratio to the capital of over 
45 per cent., is only 16 per cent. of the mercantile discounts of the bank, the risk on which 
is intended to be covered by this fund. 


The net profits of the year after payment of interest and charges, and 
deducting appropriations for bad and doubtful debts, have amounted 
to ’ : ‘ 8 . : — ; 4 K ‘ £124,190 16 8 
Premium 45 per cent. on new stock issued . - ° ‘ : ° 18,493 3 0 
Balance from last year : F . ° ° . . : 767 2 2 


£143,451 1 10 

















456 MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA. 


This has been disposed of as follows :— 


Dividends Nos. 48 and 49, making 7 per cent. . é ° . £86,130 3 7 
Added to the rest:—Premium 45 per cent. on new sti issued as 

above, £18,493. 35.3 from this year profits, £35,958. 185... : 54.452 I O 
Carried forward to profit and loss account of next year : ; : 2,868 17 3 


£143,451 1 10 





The condition of financial matters in the United States and Australia has called for care- 
ful attention during the year, while the prevalence of a speculative spirit, the tendency of 
undue expansion of credit in various directions, both public and mercantile, and the 
condition of the market for some of our leading staples, must, in the opinion of your board, 
be an occasion of great watchfulness on the part of bankers for some time to come. The 
outlook, however, for other branches of trade is satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that the 
adverse circumstances referred to may by wise legislation and conservative action on the 
part of all concerned pasg away without damage. 


In view of the many interests of the bank in the neighbourhood of Preston, Ontario, the 
board have thought it desirable to open a branch there. 


Liabilities, 31st May, 1893. 
I.—To the public. 
Notes in circulation . , . - £547:794 5 0 
Deposits not bearing interest, £ $64,767. 29. ode; — nie 
interest, £1,512,273. 14s. 10d.; interest due thereon to date, 














£15,642. 11s. tod. ‘i ; “ 2,092,684 3 10 
Balances due to Canadian banks hatte ‘wei accounts «lh this 
bank . ° ‘ : : 1553045 2 8 
Balances due to Duniiien — is daily wiinan ‘ - . “ 417 3 3 
Balances due to agents in Great Britain P . i F ‘ - 145,746 12 1 
Dividend No. 49 ° : ‘ ‘ : : . . ° : 43,150 13 8 
Dividends unclaimed . ‘ ; ° A ‘ ° ; : : 313 11 2 
42,985,751 11 8 
II.—To the stockholders. 
Capital paid up . : . ° , ° . ‘ ° ‘ : 1,232,876 14 3 
Rest . ° ° ° ° ° é - - J F . 595,890 9 I 
Contingent account . 4 A . - 3 é 17,736 19 9 
Balance of profit and loss niin cunt to —_ year . ‘ 2,868 17 3 
44,835,124 11 0 
Assets. 
Gold and silver coinonhand . é i ‘ r “ ‘ ‘ £59,706 14 0 
Dominion notes on hand. 4 ‘ . 160,561 oO 6 
Notes and cheques of other Canadian eae ‘ ‘ ° 121,836 o 6 
Balance due by other Canadian banks in account and daily oan ‘ 19,827 18 oO 
Balances due by banks and agents in the United States . ° . 128,613 0 2 
Dominion Government bonds. . ‘ . i : . ° 221,534 I 4 
Railway and municipal debentures. : . ; : ‘ 54,056 17 I1 
Call and short loans on bonds and stocks . ‘ ; : . ; 170,033 7 II 


Total available assets 5 , £936,169 0 4 














NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT BANK. 457 


Brought forward . i : £936,169 0 4 
Time loans on bonds and stocks, £29,676. 7s. 5d.; pe loans and 
discounts, £3,643,576. 6s. 4d.; loans and discounts overdue (loss 








provided for), £22,029. 9s.9d@. ° . > 3,695,982 3 6 
Deposits with Dominion Government for security of note iaentdien ; 31,581 19 9 
Mortgages, bonds and other securities, the tidied of the ‘bank . 23,327 15 5 
Real estate : . ° . ° ° ‘ : 38,802 5 4 
Bank premises and Sevens 5 ; : : ‘ : ; ‘ 106,757 10 3 
Other assets . : . ° . : . ° ° . 3,203 16 5 

44,835,124 II © 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK, LIMITED. 


AT a meeting of the directors of this bank, held on Thursday, the 27th July, 1893, the 
statement of profit and loss for the past half-year, certified by the auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., shewed that the net profits, after providing for bad debts and rebate 
of bills under discount, amounted to £20,102. 16s. 4d., which they resolved to appropriate 
as follows :—To payment of dividend of 12s. per share on 30,000 shares, £18,000; income- 
tax, £544. 9s.; surplus carried to guarantee fund, £1,558. 7s. 4d. 


Abstract of Accounts for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1893. 








LIABILITIES. 

Bank capital—30,000 shares (£10 paid) . ; : ; : - £300,000 0 oO 
Guarantee fund . : : : : : 216,710 15 3 
Amount due by the bank on —_" ih nun eonntain ; : : 1,966,912 7 4 
Drafts and notes in circulation . : : = ‘ ‘ ‘ . 6,801 11 8 
Profit for the half-year “ 3 ‘ . : ‘ ‘ r 4 20,102 16 4 

42,510,527 10 7 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, and at London agents . 2 ‘ - £140,037 5 4 


New 22 consols, new 23 per cents., colonial sinciltte, enpantiins 
stocks, Indian guaranteed and English railway stocks, other invest- 


ments and bills of exchange . x ‘ ‘ : : 3 886,706 2 0 
Bank premises and freehold property . . ‘ 47,359 18 6 
Advances on current accounts, promissory notes ‘aa ‘enh 

securities : 2 : - : ; ; : = : - 1,435,524 4 9 


42,510,527 10 7 








> 
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NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED. 
Half-yearly Statement, 30th June, 1893. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 3oth day of June, 1893, were :— 


Paid-up capital, being £5 per share on 19,000 shares of £30 each ‘ £95,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . ° ‘ 13,000 O O 
Amount due by the bank on oie, Snneilt wal “en wiieneie . 455,157 10 O 


£563,157 10 0 

















458 SHARPLES, TUKE, LUCAS AND SEEBOHM. 


The assets of the company on that rome were :— 


Cash in hand and with agents. e . . . . . £89,628 19 I 
Investments—Colonial Government stock, etc. . ° ‘ , 3 13,796 18 O 
Bills of exchange, advances on current accounts, etc. . ‘ 445,498 4 4 
Freehold premises, fittings and furniture, etc., at head office and 

branches ‘ ° ‘ a ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 14,233 8 7 


£563,157 10 0 

I have examined the above statement of accounts with the books and vouchers of the 

bank, and find it to agree with the same. 
Gro. C. T. PARSONS 
(Suarp, Parsons & Co.), 
Chartered Accountant, 

July 7th, 1893. Birmingham and London. 

The directors have declared a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, that being 
the highest rate permissible for the interim dividend according to the articles of 
association. \ 
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SHARPLES, TUKE, LUCAS AND SEEBOHM. 


(HERTFORDSHIRE Hitcuin BANK, ESTABLISHED 1820.) 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 





LIABILITIES. 

Current and deposit accounts . a ; ‘ 5 ‘ . . £770,677 0 4 
Drafts drawn on London bankers : : ‘ : ‘ s 1,411 6 2 
Note issue . : ; 2 : i : . : - ° ° 19,130 0 O 
Capital and reserve  . “ " ‘ . js 100,000 O O 

£801,218 6 6 

ASSETS, 

Cash in hand, with bankers and at short notice . ‘ ‘ £214,887 2 2 


Consols (50,000 at 95), bank stock and securities of or pene ee by 
the British, Indian and Colonial Governments, and the Corporation 
of London, £248,907. 16s. 2d.; other investments, £117,787. 


12s. 8d. > , a r ‘ : 2 F 366,695 8 10 
Bills discounted, less shite : ‘ : - . ; é . 31,203 12 8 
Advances to customers . . ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° 251,281 12 10 
Bank premises and other realty . : - ; . . : . 27,150 I0 O 


£891,218 6 6 





We have examined the above balance-sheet with the books at the head office and with 
the returns from the branches and find it to exhibit a true statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the bank. We have also examined the securities representing the investments 
and find the same to be in order. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co. 
44 Gresham Street, 


London, E.C., 21st July, 1893. 
N.B.—The publication of an annual balance-sheet in no way alters the private character 
of the bank, or the responsibility of the*partners to the full extent of their property. 
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SHEFFIELD UNION BANKING COMPANY. 


SHEFFIELD AND HALLAMSHIRE BANK. 


AFTER making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profit for the year is £25,527. 
Is. 5d., which the directors have appropriated as follows:—In payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent. on the paid-up capital for the half-year ending 31st December, 1892, £10,500 ; 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital for the half-year ending 
30th June, 1893, £10,500; in payment of bonus of 7s. 6d. per share, making with the above 
dividend 114 per cent. for the year, £3,150; incomeé-tax, £505. 10s.; added to surplus 
fund, £871. 11s. 5d. The surplus fund will now amount to £86,051. 14s. 4d. The new 
premises for the branch in the Wicker will be ready for occupation next month. The 
directors regret to record the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. Samuel H. Burrows. in 
December last. To fill the vacancy thus caused they elected his son, Mr. John Henry 
Burrows, of Broomfield. Owing to ill-health he has been compelled to retire, and the 
directors nominate Mr. James George Ronksley, of Sale Hill, as incoming director. In 
February last a deputation representing a large number of shareholders had an interview 
with your directors as to the desirability of registering the bank as a limited company. 
Your directors having given the matter their careful consideration, propose to call a special 
meeting in September next to take the decision of the shareholders thereon. 


General Balance, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up, viz., 8,400 £100 shares £25 each paid up . = . £210,000 0 oO 
Surplus fund . . ; : ; ‘ ‘ r ‘i A “ 86,051 14 4 
Due by the bank on current accounts, deposit receipts (including 
interest to this day), notes in circulation, and rebate on bills in the 
ban a ° ° . : ° : : . : ° 1,110,971 I 2 
Dividend for the half-year, after the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, on 
paid-up capital of £210,000, £10,500; bonus of 7s. 6d. per share 
on 8,400 shares, being 14 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
capital, £3,150 . : . : : - ° . . 13,650 0 Oo 


41,420,672 15 6 








ASSETS. 

Bills discounted and balances owing by customers : ; é r £961,511 9 8 
Cash in the bank and in agents’ hands : ° «| . 596,066::6 7 
Consols, debentures and other investments . 3 ; : . . 283,194 19 3 

Freehold premises and furniture at Church Street, the Wicker and 
Attercliffe . . : : - ‘ : ‘ , é ‘ 30,000 © O 
41,420,672 15 6 

Joun B. Brown, 
Manager. 





SHEFFIELD UNION BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Your directors have pleasure in submitting their report for the past year. After payment 
of the expenses of management and the income-tax the profits are £16,566. 19s 1d. If to 
this be added £283. os. 10d., the unappropriated balance from the preceding year, there 
is a total of £16,849. 19s. 11d. Of this the shareholders have already received an interim 
dividend of gs. per share, amounting to £6,750, and another dividend of gs. per share is 
now declared, requiring £6,750, leaving a balance of £3,349. 19s. 11d. at the credit of 
profit and loss account. Your directors have decided to transfer £3,000 of this amount to 
the surplus fund, which, with this addition, will amount to £24,500, and to carry forward 
the difference to next year. The business of the bank having largely increased during’ the 
past few years, and your directors finding they can profitably employ increased funds, they 
have decided to take steps to increase the capital of the bank, and will submit for that 
purpose a special resolution to the meeting which, if adopted, will be submitted to a second 
meeting (of which due notice will be given) for confirmation, 
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STUCKEY’S BANKING COMPANY. 


General Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up :—15,000 £40 shares, £10 each  . A 
Surplus fund . 
Amount due on deposit, current and other accounts 
Bills rediscounted ; A 15,263 Il 
Profit and loss account :—Balance, 3oth une, 1892, * £283. Os. ‘rod. ; $ 
profit for the year, £16,566. 19s. 1d.--£16 1849. 7 11d; _—— — : 
interim dividend, £6,750. ‘ 10,099 19 II 


1,070,609 6 4 

ASSETS. —— 
Cash at the head office and branches, and with the Bank of England 

and other bankers, at call or short notice 7 é £52,230 18 3 

Bills discounted, advances on current accounts and loans on ‘securities 883,673 15 3 
Investments :—Government securities, new 2} per cent. stock, £40,000 
at 90, £36,000; debentures and preference shares, stocks, etc., 

£74,157. 95. 2d. . ; : ; : ~ e 110,157 9 2 

Bank premises and furniture " ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 24,547 3 8 


41,070,609 6 4 
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‘STUCKEY’S BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 


Subscribed capital, 34,000 shares of £60 each, one. 
Paid-up capital, 34,000 shares, £12 paid . 
Reserve fund. 
“Current accounts, deposit notes, rebate and other accounts 
Notes and drafts in circulation . 146,257 10 4 
Undivided profit brought forward, £6, 860. 2s 54. balance of profit for 
the half-year, £48,510. 135. 2d. . . 55.370 15 7 


£6,604,303 6 9 


* This amount does not include acceptances, £56,984. 15s. 9¢. 


ASSETS. 
Investments :— 
Consols (£1,150,000 at 90), British Government stocks, and 
exchequer bills . a - £ 11940 310 
(Of the above, £40,000 consols are lodged against Inland Revenee ‘and county receipts.) 
Metropolitan Board of Works stock, City bonds, and Bank of 
England stock . 583,175 
Canadian, Egyptian and Turkish stock, "guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government 301, 163 
Indian Government stocks and debentures - 292,701 
Dutch stock, Swedish, Prussian, Norwegian and Danish Govern- 
ment bonds . ° ° ‘i ° 72,104 
Colonial and corporation inscribed stocks and. bonds ‘ 350,517 
British, Colonial and Indian railway debentures and debenture 
stocks . 575,640 
British and Indian railway guaranteed, preference and ordinary 
stocks . : 138,944 II I 
Loans to bill-brokers at call and ‘short | notice ‘ 2 ° 200,000 O O 
Cash at Bank of England, bankers, head office and branches A ‘ 400,889 10 2 
Bills discounted, loans and advances on accounts ; . 1,672,257 5 4 
Bank premises, £45,698. 16s. 7d. ; other estate, £ 30,899. 135. 2d. ‘ 76,598 9 9 


£6,604303_6_9 





WHITEHAVEN JOINT STOCK BANKING CO. 


VEASEY, DESBOROUGH, BEVAN, TILLARD AND COMPANY. 


(HUNTINGDON TOWN AND COUNTY BANK—Established 1804.) 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
Current and deposit accounts 
Note circulation 
Capital of the partners 


4325,215 11 11 
8,660 o ¢c 
60,000. O O 


£393,875 11 11 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand with London agents and at call. 

Investments in consols and other securities guaranteed by the Sratideial, 
Indian or Colonial Governments, £87,157 ; investments in, British 
railway preference and ordinary stocks, £28,195; other investments 
and securities, £1,401. 4s. 10d. . : = ; = 

London brokers’ bills ; ° ° 

Local bills discounted and advances ~ citi 

Bank premises and other real property 


£90,414 12 1 


116,753 4 10 
15,392 14 1 
161,975 O11 
9349 0 O 


£393,875 11 11 


We have examined the above balance-sheet with the books of the bank and find the 

same to represent a true statement of the affairs of the firm, 
PRIcE, WATERHOUSE & Co. 
44 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
19th July, 1893. 

N.B.—The publication of an annual balance-sheet in no way alters the private 
character of the bank or the responsibility of the partners to the full extent of their 
property. 
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WHITEHAVEN JOINT STOCK BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors have to report that after paying all expenses, and providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits of the bank for the year ended 3oth June, 1893, amount 
to £16,457. 8s. 2d., to which is added £1,965. 2s. 11d., the balance brought forward 
from last year—making together, £18,422. 11s. rd. The interim dividend of 17s 6d. 

per share, which was paid in February last, amounted to £7,000; the directors now propose 
' to declare a further dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, which will amount to £9,000; the 
income-tax, paid by the bank, is £466. 13s. 4d.—balance to be carried to next account, 
41,955. 17s. 9d. Since the last report eighty of the unallotted new shares have been 
issued at the current price, and the premium thereon, amounting to £2,830, has been 
disposed of as follows :— £2,000 to reserve fund, which now amounts to £60,000; £500 in 
reduction of bank premises account ; £330 to contingent fund and railway stocks. The 
directors have to announce that Henry Fox, Esq., of St. Bees, is the retiring director by 
rotation, and they recommend his re-election. They also recommend that the number of 
directors be increased from six to seven, in accordance with the regulations and provisions 
of the company, and that John Norman Dickinson, Esq., of Hames Hall, Cockermouth, be 
elected as such additional director. The board has arranged to open a branch at Cleator 
Moor for the convenience of shareholders and customers in that locality. 





462 YORKSHIRE BANKING COMPANY. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


Dr. 
Capital paid-up . , . . ; ; ; ‘ : ‘ : £60,000 oO 
Reserve fund . - ‘4 : , ‘ ‘ ; ; 60,000 oO 
Undivided profits, as under ; ‘ 2 : ; ; - > 11,422 11 
Deposits and credit accounts. ; ; : ; ‘ ‘i 504,447 3 
Drafts on London at short dates . , ‘ : ; . : . 5,898 5 
Notes in circulation . é ‘ ‘ . 4 i zs ‘ P 20,740 O 


£662,507 19 


Cr. 
Government and Indian guaranteed, and hestecss — debenture - 
and preference stocks . . £120,666 
Water works bonds and other securities 6,000 
Cash at head office and branches, money with London agents, and bills 
of exchange . : 61,270 
Loans and advances on current accounts 
Bank premises . ° . 
Other property on rental . ° 


oo 
oo 


— 
oom™s 

— 
oo.-o 


_ 
=) 
=) 


£662, 507 





YORKSHIRE BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the annexed statement of accounts for the half-year ending 3oth 
June last, certified by the auditor. After providing for bad and doubtful debts, the profits, 
including the balance of £1,094. 3s. 3d. brought forward from the previous half-year, 
amount to £30,473. 18s. 11d., which the directors recommend should be appropriated as 
follows :—£26,250 in payment of a dividend of 17s. 6d. per share, free of income-tax, being 
at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum; £4,223. 18s. 11d. carried forward to new profit and 
loss account. The directors have to refer with regret to the death in February last of their 
colleague, Mr. W. R. Haigh, who had been an active member of the board since 1881, and 
took a lively interest in the welfare of the bank. The directors are taking the necessary 
steps to fill the vacancy. 


30th June, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 


Shareholders for capital stock, viz. ~~ 4 50 oes Au 12. 10s i 4375,000 
Do. for unpaid dividends . 149 
Reserve fund . 4 210,000 
Deposits, credit balances, and drafts on London agents outstanding +  33941,395 
Liabilities by endorsement of foreign bills negotiate for customers. 7,382 
Interest on deposits and rebate discount. : ° ‘ . : 29,531 
Notes in circulation . 7 ° ° ° . ° . 94,520 
Profit and loss account ° ‘ . ‘ ° - : ° 30,473 


-OOh”-O0O00 


£4,688, 453 4 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and at call and with banking correspondents . . - £458,388 8 8 
Investments, viz. :—English Government securities, £407,353- 175. 4a.3 

English corporation stocks, £166,191. 3s 3a. ; Indian and Colonial 

Government securities, £137,422. 8s. 3d. ; railway debenture and 

preference and other first-class stocks, Eoisae. 9s. 5a. : . 1,207,204 18 
Liability of customers on foreign bills per contra . ° ‘ 7,382 17 
Advances on loans and current accounts, and bills discounted . : 2,914,909 Oo 
Freehold property and ee : : : . 7 4 - 99,320 12 
Stamps on n hand 7 - x : ; - . : 1,247 7 


44,688,453 4 
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Provincial Clearing-thouse 


Returns, 





1892. 


BrrMINGHAM. 


LEICESTER. 


MANCHESTER. 


NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 








Week ending 


27th 
3rd 
1oth 
17th 
24th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 
22nd 
29th 
5th 
12th 
19th 
26th 
3rd 
1oth 
17th 
24th 
31st 


7th 
14th 
21st 
23th 
4th 
11th 
18th 
25th 
4th 
11th 
18th 
25th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 
22nd 
29th 
6th 
13th 
20th 
27th 
3rd 
1oth 
17th 
24th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 
22nd 
29th 
5th 
12th 
19th 


August 
September. 
” 
” 
” 
October 
9? 
” 
”? 
” ¢ 
November . 
” 
” 
” ° 
December . 
99 © 
% 


” 
” 


1893. 
January 
” 
” 


” be 
February 





£ 
678,510 
927,224 
646,805 
739,345 
659,670 
934,578 
898,296 


851,443 
744,515 
776,007 
1,051,575 
848,352 
786,510 
724,018 
995,318 
742,371 
826,536 
827,770 
547,692 


1,168,876 
803,719 
782,207 
796,855 

1,043,716 
727,054 
873,362 
774,660 

1,069,904 
768,776 
872,771 

6,403 
877,296 
702,056 
779,429 
737,842 
808,953 

1,017,630 
802,631 
740,712 
516,582 
879,424 
674,938 





£ 
163,089 
221,412 
168,025 
143,876 
154,917 
198,805 
188,051 
178,355 
171,436 
184,316 
211,156 
148,322 
158,644 
160,992 
224,141 
167,020 
167,713 
173,723 
124,184 


278,380 
183,521 
164,648 
194,034 
233,336 
160,142 
162,006 
177,623 
253,522 
170,806 
149,717 
150,930 
213,153 
150,370 
169,412 
160,465 
192,773 
203, 126 
169,875 
192,290 
123,193 
214,773 
164,669 
143,524 
170,518 
186,418 
236,487 
177,767 
164,694 
198,912 
236, 169 
158,609 
159,211 





£ 
140,414 
190,895 
145,921 
132,608 
134,946 
219,937 
208,901 
172,973 
189,504 
147,366 
199,450 
177,590 
1553725 
137,983 
209,944 
156,430 
148,232 
160,970 
101,483 


242,343 
167,169 
151,098 
147,866 
220,469 
195,568 
156,947 
161,874 
196,419 
154,838 
144,707 
179,945 
169,240 
180,045 
103,751 
141,735 
162,050 
233,565 
192,924 
153,825 

95,665 
209,281 
140,878 
130,795 
125,651 
217,947 
226,048 
161,658 
161,209 
160,497 
219,100 
128,961 
133,840 





2,472,125 
2,918,703 
2,766,376 
2,704,915 
2,318,634 
3,170,323 
3,497,097 
3,051,769 
2,901,099 
3,015,756 
3,508,872 
2,846,373 
2,873,417 
2,618,744 
3,079,622 
2,958,216 
2,785,545 
2,592,935 
2,591,891 


32407, 385 
2,913,454 
2,664,743 
2,948, 120 
35153411 
3,048, 591 
2,752,808 
2,650,451 
3,219,662 
2,665,704 
2,688,695 
2,253,110 
2,463,419 
2,918,229 
2,762, 362 
2,411,394 
3,065, 301 
3,467,685 
3,009,722 
2,941,443 
1,679,350 
3,188,775 
3,082,772 
2,920,488 
2,725,562 
3927 3,296 
3,706,650 
35362,548 
2,810,441 
3,059, 186 
33646,099 
2,818,585 
2,930,178 





& 
479,270 
448,010 
416,590 
553350 
443,090 
477,010 
519,660 
588,010 
486,020 
444,380 
421,620 
548,480 
486,650 
471,420 
484,070 
395,740 
541,420 
488,230 
393,470 


514,130 
463,340 
544,090 
425,830 
513,170 
433,700 
483,230 
518,740 
479, 360 
427,540 
535,910 
387,430 
363,780 
365, 180 
529,809 
513,360 
442,520 
523,580 
526,870 
503,810 
390,480 
439,390 
389,360 
526, 160 
479,170 
460,210 
450,310 
535,400 
495,210 
410,080 
445,550 
600, 160 
522,660 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 

























































































1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 
July 26. August 2. August 9. August 16. 
Notes issued eS 5 -- | 444,249,615 | £42,256,515 | £39,834,995 | 440,080,115 
Government debt a ov we .. | $11,015,100 | £r1,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities .. ee oe os ° 5)434,900 5)434,900 5,434,900 5434,900 
Gold coin and bullion . 27,799,015 25,806,515 23,384,995 23,630,115 
Silver bullion 7 es _ _ = —: 
444,249,615 | 442,256,515 | 439,834,995 | 440,080,115 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 
jaa August 2. August 9g. August 16. 
Proprietors’ capital .. ..  .. «+ | 44,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest coe “-, <s 3»386,901 3143313 31434,861 31458,345 
Public deposits : . 4,690,075 4,161,475 317045247 3:772,008 
Other deposits .. oe . 34,866,606 32,104,802 30, 101,144 30,474,827 
Seven-day and other bills ee 163,771 195,532 190,222 170,43} 
457,660,353 | £54,445,122 | £51,983,474 | 452,428,676 
Government securities .. 413,507,044 | 413,107,044 | £13,104,453 | 413,104,453 
Other securities .. oe 24,955,063 24,524, 24,263,047 24,254,890 
otes ° ee 17,419,690 15,090,620 12,768,510 1354430435 
Gold and silver coin a 1,777,950 1,716,652 1,847,464 1,625,898 
£57,660,353 | £54,445,122 | £51,983.474 | 452,428,676 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1893. 1893 1893. 1893. 
Lonpon— July 25. ang Z. August 8. August 15. 
Amsterdam, short a te 12 2 12 2 12 aj 2 3 
Ditto months . oe 12 4 12 4 12 4 is = 
Rotterdam, ditto oe 12 4 12 4 12 4% 12 5% 
Antwerp and ane ditto :. 25 4 25 47: 25 51t 25 60 
Paris, short 25 20 25 23 25 27% 25 32¢ 
Ditto, 3 months . 25 36% 25 434 25 45 25 50 
Marseilles, ditto” 25 37% 25 43 25 45 25 50 
Hamburg, ditto . ° 20 20 64 20 67 20 70 
Berlin, ditto 20 61 20 65 20 67 20 71 
Leipsic, ditto .. 20 61 20 65 20 67 20 71 
Frankfort-on-the- -Main, ditto .: 20 61 20 65 20 67 20 71 
Petersburg, ditto vat 244 24¢ 24% wk 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 34 18 36 18 38 18 42 
Stockholm, ditto 18 35 18 38 18 40 18 43 
Christiania, ditto 18 36 18 38 18 40 18 43 
Vienna, ditto . 12 62% 12 . 61} 12 65 12 72 
Trieste, ditto 3 12 62$ 12 61} 12 65 12 72% 
Zurich and Basle, ditto 25 46% 25 55 25 57% 25° 67% 
Madrid, ditto .. 30rs 3 38 38 
Cadiz, ditto 301s 38 38 38 
Seville, ditto 301s 38 38 384 
Barcelona, ditto .. 391s 38 38 384 
Malaga, ditto 391%. 38 38 384 
Granada, ditto 30s 38 38 384 
Santander, ditto . 397s 38 38 384 
- Bilboa, ditto 3907's 38: 38 384 
Zaragoza, ditto 30x 8 38 384 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto . : 27 35 27 (78 27 «76% 27 97% 
Venice, ditto .. > 27 35 27 «(78 27 76 27 97 
Naples, ditto .. 27 35 27 74 27 7 27 97 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 27 35 27 «(78 27 76% 27 97% 
Lisbon, 90 days oe currency. currency. currency currency. 
Oporto, ditto ; 42 42 41% 41t 
Calcutta, demd. : 1°3¥6 I'3Ya 1'3%s 13% 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days «. _ _ _ 
New York (Gold) demd. 49% 49% 498 49 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. | Per Oz. Per Oz. 
Za & <a & | £8 4, £n @ 
ForeignGold in B Paptnnt)-- oa 3.17 10 3137113 | 3:17 113 317 114 
Silver in Bars (Stan aah °o 2 o 2 8h © 210 o 2 gf 
Mexican Dollars ., - _ - _- 
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Coin Proportion) Government Other 
Date. Notes in and Bullion jof Coinand Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation} Department. | Department 
1892. £ & % £ £ £ 
August 24 | 26,134,480 | 26,451,825 101 11,209,394 | 24,526,431 | 3,793,866 
31 | 26,286,970 | 26,625,965 | 101 11,209,394 | 24,559,950 | 3,661,594 
September 7 | 26,231,935 | 26,507,195 | 101 11,261,156 | 24,600,762 | 3,453,294 
14 | 27,152,720 | 26,579,820 98 11,761,156 | 24,538,721 | 3,605,918 
21 | 26,495,135 | 26,883,905 101 11,761,156 | 24,766,000 | 4,367,880 
28 | 26,787,755 | 26,594,040 | 99 11,761,156 | 27,392,621 | 5,138,858 
October 5 | 27,183,745 | 25,742,950 | 96 | 15,457,055 | 25,083,545 | 5,671,075 
12 | 26,966,860 | 24,916,730 92 15,457,055 | 23,939,950 | 4,528,330 
19 | 25,565,475 | 24,073,075 | 94 | 15,457,055 | 24,242,419 | 5,478,738 
26 | 26,343,845 | 23,729,875 | 90 | 15,507,055 | 24,000,948 | 5,429,999 
November 2 26,371,3 15 | 22,911,965 87 14,356,140 | 23,162,796 | 5,233,635 
9 | 26,024,730 | 22,869,280 88 13,756,140 | 22,869,889 | 4,861,821 
16 | 25,768,685 | 23,012,145 89 12,956,140 | 22,187,422 | 4,824,450 
23 | 25,510,355 | 23,257,355 91 11,556,140 | 22,119,862 | 4,025,748 
30 | 25,863,010 | 23,478,885 91 11,456,140 | 23,255,895 | 3,706,132 
December 7 | 25,490,965 | 23,302,765 91 11,256,058 | 23,372,720 | 3,651,992 
14 | 25,445,770 | 23,369,615 | 92 | 11,256,058 | 23,413,936 | 3,734,608 
21 | 25,491,980 | 23,222,110 91 11,256,058 | 25,076,855 | 4,756,595 
28 | 25,487,270 | 23,165,520 | 91 11,256,058 | 23,258,242 | 4,670,323 
1893. 
January 4 | 25,898,420 | 23,052,150 89 15,055,983 | 30,195,125 | 8,177,402 
II | 25,628,525 | 23,371,465 91 14,055,983 | 25,287,811 | 4,776,115 
18 | 25,385,000 | 23,894,820 94 13,355,983 | 25,569,434 | 5,132,142 
25 | 24,869,555 | 24,339,420 98 12,055,983 | 2553575857 | 5,353,058 
February 1 | 25,377,140 | 24,602,505 97 11,255,983 | 24,879,546 | 4,931,411 
8 | 25,044,000 | 24,914,175 | 99 11,227,252 | 24,664,669 | 6,553,069 
15 | 24,785,705 | 25,153,715 | 102 11,227,252 | 24,372,764 | 6,315,792 
22 | 24,511,490 | 25,500,500 104 11,227,252 25,023,336 8,271 9737 
March I | 24,860,490 | 25,326,570 | 102 11,218,490 | 25,601,718 | 8,748,960 
8 | 24,567,560 | 25,296,980 | 103 11,218,490 | 24,630,857 | 9,063,623 
15 | 24,498,320 | 25,333,415 | 103 | 10,914,871 | 25,577,706 | 9,467,725 
22 | 24,443,705 | 25,199,040 | 103 11,209,809 | 26,320,127 |10,917,411 
" 29 | 25,562,525 | 24,502,610 | 96 11,209,809 | 29,478,795 |10,439,377 
April 5 | 25,694,460 | 23,810,635 93 11,208,101 | 27,024,083 | 7,077,816 
12 | 25,472,105 | 23,733,435 93 11,208,101 | 25,168,263 | 5,930,827 
19 | 25,355,435 | 23,772,860 | 94 11,208,101 | 24,305,511 | 5,818,924 
26 | 25,608,880 | 23,586,240 92 11,208,101 | 25,503,043 | 5,244,685 
May 3 | 26,149,425 | 23,019,205 88 11,208,101 | 27,736,068 | 5,209,280 
10 | 26,340,755 | 22,278,425 84 11,208,101 | 28,173,156 | 5,884,905 
17 26,589,590 21,736,760 81 I 1,208, IOI 30,087, 6 6,837,022 
24 | 26,722,940 | 22,293,295 83 11,208,101 | 29,105,279 | 7,015,936 
31 | 26,904,430 | 24,323,405 | 90 11,208,101 | 28,470,974 | 7,198,534 
June 7 26,536,065 25,683,470 97 a 1,208,017 26,438,339 7,064,500 
14 | 26,249,680 | 27,554,685 | 105 11,208,017 | 26,234,158 | 7,446,622 
al 26,143,410 27,813,035 107 1 1,208,017 26,277,213 7»2735349 
28 25,569,295 28,283,780 110 I 1,208,01 7 | 26,200,109 7378,969 
July 5 | 27,481,955 | 27,945,965 | 101 13,207,044 | 29,036,465 | 5,881,295 
12 | 26,920,890 | 27,850,580 | 103 | 13,707,044 | 25,227,414 | 5,493,668 
19 | 26,705,510 | 27,744,530 | 104 13,707,044 | 25,139,031 | 4,999,233 
26 | 26,829,925 | 27,799,615 | 104 13,507,044 | 24,955,663 | 4,690,075 
August 2 | 27,159,895 | 25,806,515 95 | 13,107,044 | 24,524,806 | 4,161,475 
9 | 27,066,485 | 23,384,995 | 86 | 13,104,453 | 24,263,047 | 3,704,247 
16 | 26,636,680 | 23,630,115 | 89 | 13,104,453 | 24,254,890 | 3,772,068 
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‘ Proportion 
her n Total Deposits of Reserve] Rate of 
Date. nr Port Bills. and —_ Post , Reserve. _ to | Discount. 
Liabilities. 
1892. £ 4 4 % % 

Aug. 24] 31,730,645 | 177,743 | 35:702,254 | 17,921,300 50 2 
31| 31,569,893 166,974 | 35,398,461 17,927,736 51 -~ 

Sept. 7] 31,701,099 | 208,317 | 35,362,710 | 17,799,632 51 es 
14 31,277,153 190,685 353073756 17,076,773 49 — 
21] 31,539,686 189,577 | 36,097,143 17,883,734 49 aa 
28| 29,767,757 | 160,797 | 35,067,412 | 17,220,314 49 aa 

Oct. 5] 33,165,040 | 199,652 | 39,035,767 | 16,156,265 41 ie 
12 32,580,892 193,909 37,303,131 15,508 654 42 neil 
19| 31,486,564 | 170,132 | 37,135,434 15,104,867 41 3 
26| 30,877,586 | 155,940 | 36,463,525 | 15,076,576 41 _ 

Nov. 2] 28,940,209 | .177,017 | 34,350,861 14,507,938 42 — 
9| 28,706,239 175,922 332743,982 14,799,769 44 = 
16| 27,794,273 184,380 32,803,103 15,345,817 47 = 
23] 27,649,376 175,497 31,850,621 15,864,875 50 _ 
30} 28,693,479 | 169,364 | 32,568,975 155493,221 47 - 

Dec. 7 28,766,998 9041 32,627,031 15,051,735 48 = 
14| 28,880,662 158,556 32,773,826 15,762,374 48 _ 
21 29,269,885 168,546 34,195,026 15,527,044 45 > 
28 | 29,387,282 | 148,285 | 34,205,890 | 15,360,658 46 oe 

1893. 

Jan. 4] 34,019,255 | 189,665 | 42,386,322 | 14,924,387 36 - 
II] 32,029,857 | 193,983 | 36,999,955 | 15,560,107 de ~ 
18| 32,123,277 | 175,289 | 37,430,708 | 16,430,478 44 _ 
25| 31,248,263 194,587 | 36,796,508 | 17,364,311 47 24 

Feb. I] 30,089,368 240,133 35,260,912 17,095,051 48 —_ 
8| 29,053,005 223,981 35,830,055 17,914,978 50 = 
15] 29,032,561 213,370 36,061,723 18,456,756 61 sa 
22] 28,909,724 194,574 371376,035 19,176,014 61 

March 1] 28,267,984 176,743 37,193,687 18,623,541 50 = 
8] 27,258,484 200,794 36,522,901 18,926,728 52 iil 
15| 27,716,147 184,487 371368,359 19,138,111 51 > 
22| 27,254,537 153,189 38,325,137 19,078,761 50 - 
29] 28,926,102 163,749 39,529,228 17,121,861 43 a= 

April 5] 29,544,009 | 175,595 | 36,797,400 | 16,246,558 44 - 
12| 29,227,918 174,482 | 35,333,227 15,804,852 45 os 
19 | 28,627,298 171,858 34,618,080 16,770,355 48 —- 
26| 209,784,584 163,422 35,192,691" 16,150,168 46 — 

May 3] 30,858,241 214,196 36,281,717 15,010,820 41 3 
10| 29,742,334 | 185,361 | 35,812,600 | 14,115,445 39 33 
17| 29,900,024 178,618 | 36,915,664 13,323,312 36 - 
24| 29,211,127 172,764 36,399,827 133794,095 38 4 
31} 30,312,685 163,364 | 37,674,633 15,647,318 41 — 

June 7] 30,089,386 | 219,495 | 37,373,381 17,399,358 47 3 
14| 31,715,675 195,329 395357626 19,596,705 50 4 
21} 32,248,778 183,109 | 39,705,236 19,911,523 50 2 
28 32,159,316 179,602 39,717,887 20,004,713 50 tad 

July 5| 30,944,322 228,880 43,054,497 18,713,422 43 za 
12] 341427,404 213,726 40,134,798 19,113,811 48 = 
19| 35,037,231 152,259 | 40,188,723 19,279,065 48 3 
26| 34,866,606 163,771 395720,452 19,197,646 48 _— 

Aug. 2] 32,104,802 195,532 36,461,809 16,813,272 46 2 
9} 30,101,144 190,222 331995613 14,615,974 43 4 
16| 30,474,827 170,436 344175331 15,069,333 44 =_ 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
“PURSUANT TO THE ACT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 











NAME OF BANK. a ~~ 
July rs. July 22. July 29. Aug. 5. 
& 4 & & 
1 Ashford Bank . 11,849] 5,204] 4,960] 4,877] 4,923 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank * 48,461 9,950 9,657 9,600 9,381 
3 Baldock and — Bank 37,223 7,131 7,634 8,285 8,656 
4 Banbury Bank. 43.457 6,285 6,148 6,046 5,822 
5 Banbury Old Bank . 559153] 5,972 51813 5,643 51436 
6 Bedford Bank . . 34,218] 15,071 14,478 14,474 13,999 
7 Bedfrdshr. ,Leighton Buzzard Bk. 36,829] 14,625 14,789 14,982 15,034 
8 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,557 8,775 8,612 8,466 
9 Buckingham Bank . . 29,657] 10,336] 10,341 10,008 | 10,444 
10 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362] 16,100 155514 155542 15,675 
11 Cambridge =e Bk. 49,916] 22,245 | 22,141 | 22,155 | 22,323 
12 Canterbury Bank . 339071} 75745 | 79429 | 75273 | 75273 
13 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,619 45448 41497 4,360 
14 Coichester Bank 25,082] 10,669 9,975 10,060 10,285 
15 Darlington Bank 86,218] 45,510] 43:779| 43,060] 43,445 
16 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 7,361 6,132 6,101 6,015 
17 Dorchester Old a 48,807 | 17,030 | 17,405 17,409 | 18,340 
18 East Riding Ban 53,392| 32,988 | 32,785 | 31,632] 30,538 
19 Essex Bk. & Bishop? sStorti. Bk. 9,637} 19,288 19,687 19,748 19,977 
20 Exeter Bank 37,894 9,181 8,960 9,049 8,822 
21 Faversham Bank 6,681 2,314 2,325 2,265 2,391 
22 Godalming Bank . 6,322 oe — _ _— 
23 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 6,696 6,453 6,029 6,021 
24 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank . 38,764 | 19,187 17,770 18,365 17,916 
25 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 9,363 8,600 8,918 9,900 
26 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 9,779 9,832 9,482 99545 
27 Ipswich Bank . 21,901 12, 12,573 12,534 12,727 
28 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699} 25,531 25,591 25,123 | 25,606 
29 Kendal Bank . 44,663 _ _ -- — 
30 Kington and Radnorshire. Bank 26,050 7,251 7,473 7,448 7,509 
31 Leeds Old Bank 130,757] 50,025 | 48,902} 49,155 | 50,125 
32 Leeds Union—W.W. Brown&Co, 37,459] 25,387 | 26,499] 26,810] 25,679 
33 Leicester Bank ‘ 32,322 8,182 7,009 75385 75314 
34 Lincoln Bank . 100,342] 59,540 | 57,788 | 555397 | 55,977 
35 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,945] 10, 9,692 9,658 9,305 
36 Lymington Bank . 5,038 1,084 1,075 943 1,02 
37 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817] 15,546 15,095 14,639 15,260 
38 Monmouth Old Bank “ 16,385 972 798 692 703 
39 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 7,120 6,371 6,126 5985 
4o Newark Bank. 28,788 | 7,555 75144 6,995 79351 
41 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615] 12,445 12,400 11,928 12,470 
42 Newbury Bank 36,787 5,250 5,270 4,980 5,156 
43 Newmarket Bank 23,098 75359] 7,569) 7.405] 7,138 
44 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk.) 15,659 2,269 2,121 2,012 2,070 
45 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720| 42,383 | 41,866] 40,120] 40,391 
46 Nottingham Bank 31,047 16,123 16,100 16,024 15,599 
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: AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. 1 
July 15. July 22. July 29. Aug. s. 
& & & £ & 
47 Oxford Old Bank . 34,391 | 19,602} 18,566) 17,975] 17,743 
48 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank 11,852 4,149 4,442 45381 4,075 
49 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . .| 48,807] 37,531] 36,198] 35,000] 33,£07 
50 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 375519 12,956 12,114 12,194 11,947 
51 Reading Bank — Stephens, 
Blandy & Co. . ; 43,271 10,537 10,728 10,811 10,516 
52 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 3,390 32330 32430 3, 
53 Royston Bank 16,393 31930 3,800 3,820 3,867 
54 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk 47,646 9,800 9,523 9,559 9,688 
55 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 9,195 8,816 8,499 9,356 
56 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 9,003 8,785 8,892 8,546 
57 Uxbridge Old Bank. ; 25,136 1,819 1,725 1,686 1,675 
58 Wallingford Bank 17,064 1,612 1,391 1,444 1,357 
59 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 51526 5,831 5,965 51443 
60 West Riding Bank . 46,158 20,150 19,848 20,320 21,119 
61 Weymouth Old Bank : 16,461 4,796 4,826 4,767 5,663 
62 Wisbech and — Bank 59,713 12,409 12,290 12,339 12,671 
63 Worcester Old B S 87,448 17,177 16,438 16,335 16,600 
64 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,000 17,645 175575 17,165 16,654 
65 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 3,503 3,190 3.187 3,086 
ToTALs - |2,608,095 | 844,946] 827,182] 817,855 | 819,991 
BANK OF FRANCE.—[In 4’s sterling—oo,o00’s omitted.] 
Cash. . Pe ee 
. Circula- | Public Private 
aati Gold. Silver. Total. — tion. Deposits. | Deposits. 
July 20 468,7 £50,9 4119,6 424,8 4138,8 46,2 416,9 
% 27 68,8 51,1 119,9 2554 137,6 2:9 16,7 
August 3 68,8 51,1 119,9 26,0 139,6 6,9 1594 
” 10 68,7 51,0 119,7 21,7 136,5 7,0 1594 
” 17 68,6 51,0 119,6 21,7 135,8 7% 1554 
August 18, 1892 £66,8 45159 4118,7 417,2 4122,2 417,0 £16,4 
9 20, 1891 55,0 50, 105,6 21,9 117,8 14,6 15,2 
” 21, 1890 52.7 50,8 103,5 20,2 116,8 9,0 14,9 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
Date 1893. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. a. 
June 23 - 443,531 432,249 44,593 £48,570 427,792 
” 30 40,686 36,078 71292 541999 24,957 
July 7 40,115 34,250 6,013 52,999 23,232 
9 15 42,426 325774 4,614 50,629 23,150 
” 22 40,838 32,107 45123 48,786 24,032 
* 3r 40,489 32,032 4,687 49,489 23,589 
August 7 40,376 29,967 4,510 48,277 22,309 
” 15 40, 364 30,750 41042 475472 23,330 
August 15, 1892 448,967 $25,349 445757 447,170 427,746 
” 15, 1891 49,581 23,849 4,82! 46,934 25,208 
15, 1890 41,268 24,161 47,089 17.773 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





NAME OF BANK. 


Authorized 
Issue. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





July 15. 


July 22. July 29. 


Aug. 5. 








1 Bank of Westmoreland, Limited 
2 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 
3 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 
4 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 
5 Bradford Commercial “Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ 
6 Burton, Uttoxeter, and " Ash- 
bourne Union Bank, Limited 
7 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited . 
8 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 
9 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited . 
10 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited : 
II Derby&Derbyshire Bkg. Co. Ld. 
12 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . 
13 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited - 
14 Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited . 
15 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 
16 Hull Banking Company, Limited 
17 Knaresborough & Claro esate 
Company, Limited 
18 Lancaster Banking Company 
19 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 
20 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg. -Co., Ltd 
21 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 
22 North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 
23 Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited 
24 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited , 
25 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank- 
ing Compan . 
26 Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited. 
27 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 
28 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. 
29 Stuckey’s Banking Company . 
30 Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited. 
31 Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 
32 WestRidingUnion Bkg. Co. Ld. 
33 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. . 
34 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 
35 York City&County Bkg. Co. »Ld. 
33 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. . 
37 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 


TOTALS 


4 
12,225 
32,681 

9,563 
49,292 


20,084 
60,701 


25,610 
19,972 


144,352 


359395 
20,093 


44,137 
13,733 
18,534 
372354 
29,333 
28,059 
64,311 
86,060 


51,620 


35,813 
63,951 


29,477 
59,300 
235524 


52,496 
353843 


55,721 
356,976 


545372 


14,604 
34,029 


31,916 
76,162 
94,695 
122,532 
71,240 


8,644 
11,555 
4,945 
18,179 
18,055 
16,450 


22,130 
19,445 


36,875 


31,325 
6,903 


14,945 

9,149 
15,770 
26,065 
26,831 
16,325 
50,194 
28,564 
41,760 


14,438 
37,163 


22,033 
25,233 
95733 


16,620 
18,943 


351389 
140,443 


34,652 


10,817 
17,010 


20,152 
50,687 
82,043 
99,253 
643477 


& 
8,275 8,237 
11,675 
5,172 
19,245| 18,401 
19,630] 19,561 
15,510 16,7C0 
22,229 22,636 
20,069] 19,459 


36,390} 35,821 


31,229] 31,380 
7164 7,158 


14,152] 13,928 

9,114 9,067 
14,944 15,113 
26,101 26,699 
25,676 25,250 
153755 15,951 
485422] 475774 
27,970| 27,890 
41,212 41,146 


13,976 13,467 
35.213 36,013 


21,607 21,549 
26,266| 25,160 


9,142 9,611 


16,277 16,052 
18,592] 19,005 


332560 33,020 
139,295 | 139,479 


32,935 | 31,264 


10,480 11,036 
16,566 15,821 


19,920] 20,011 
50,452 50,757 
80,474 | 81,265 
95484 96,196 
64,505 62,715 


4 

8,255 
12,244 

5,121 
17,990 
18,634 
16,315 


23,117 
19,104 


35301 


31,539 
6,993 


14,217 

9,491 
15,695 
26,451 
26,223 


16,566 
47,063 
27,405 
40,920 
13,508 
34:777 


22,535 
24,310 
10,093 


16,893 
18,710 


332425 
139,517 


30,153 


10,745 
15,829 


19,627 
50,696 
79,498 

06 


62,305 








2,015,'760 


1,123,195 





I, 104,239 |1, 101,439 











1,098, 131 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of mus and ass _ 











England—  BankofEngland . .e.* *« * 414,000,000 
a 207 Private Banks . ° ° ° ° ° . ° + 591532417 
72 Joint Stock Banks ‘ ‘ - 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . ; > . ‘ ‘ R ‘ + 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ - i . 3 _ + 6,354,494 
£32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of dime areale — 
1855—Dec. 7th . 7 . - £475,000 
1861—July roth . " “ R - 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . . ‘ ‘ ° 350,000 
1881—April Ist . - 7 e ° 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . . . ° + 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th . : : : ‘ 250,000 
———. 2,450,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 43415235350 
England—135 Private Banks . ‘ 3 - ‘ ° « £25545,322 
oa 35 Joint Stock Banks . . . . “ + 1,462,470 
£ 4,007,792 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland — issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . # ; 43373938 
City of Glasgow Bank. é . : 72,921 
aonceenidininlte 410,859 
—_— 4,418,651 
£30, 104,699 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . ; ° . . ° ° ° 416,450,000 
pe 66 Private Banks . ° ° ° ° . ° . ° + 2,608,095 
37 Joint Stock Banks . ° . ° ° ° ° ° + 2,015,760 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . . - a ° ° ° ° + 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° . ‘ a ; . ° + 6,354,494 
£30, 104,699 
Note.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date a . . . . 207 
Diminished in number by amalgamation F ei a:\% ° ° os 
Lapsed Issues. ° ° ° ° ° . > ° . » 335 14! 
ji 66 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date. ° : ° ° ° . ° ° . 72 
Lapsed Issues . ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° . ° ° . 35 
37 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was . ° ° ° . ° ° 19 
Diminished in number ‘by amalgamation ° 5 . ° ° ° “oe 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ° ° ° ° ° ° . - 3 9 











CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING AUGUST 5TH, 1893. 








Fixed Issues.} July 15. July 22. July 29. August s. 
; & & & & & 
66 Private Banks ‘ -| 2,608,005 | 844,946| 827,182] 817,855] 819,991 


37 Joint-Stock Banks . +| 2,015,760 | 1,123,195 | 1,104,239 | 1,101,439 | 1,098,131 


103 Totals 





4,623,855 | 1,968,141 | 1,931,421 | 1,919,294 | 1,918,122 


« 


























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month i as above :— 


Private Banks ° ° . F ° ° : £827,494 
Joint-Stock Banks . ° ° . ° . . a ‘ . 1,106,751 
Together . ‘ - » $1,934,245 


On comparing these enmate with the _— ie a previous vane they 
show :— 





Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . : ; . = ‘ ‘ £29,701 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . A : é‘ ‘ 17,586 

Total Decrease on the month . ‘ - , ‘ £47,287 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of _— mcs — 

Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ; ‘ 4102,785 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. ‘. n . ° = 29,889 

Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £132,674 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Lssues :— 


The Private Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . ‘ ; P . 41,780,601 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . : 4 . ‘ 909,009 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . ; - . ; ‘i ‘ Z . 2,689,610 





a> 
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Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To JULY I5TH, 1893. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . . ; . ; ‘ - 45,814,899 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks ; ‘ > A . - 6,562,918 
Together . . ‘ - £12,377,817 


On comparing these nents with the Reta Ses the previous niet, they 
show— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . fe a ‘ - 3 4273, 188 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . ‘ " ‘ . . 343,062 

Total Decrease on the month . , : : = : £616,250 
And as compared with the corresponding mes of last edt 

Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. ‘ ° 446,132 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . : ‘ ‘ : : 2,687 





Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year £48,819 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . : - ; : . ‘ a £6,354,494 

Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ; : ‘ é " . 2 2,676,350 

Together 16 ; “ P E P = ‘ ; ? P 4 £9,030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 

Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues “ . ‘ ; : : 45393595 

Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues. 3 : = ; 2 3,386, 568 

Total adove fixed issues 2 ‘ A : 3 ‘ : : ‘ 439349,973 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 42,892,729 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . 4 : . 5 fe 4,862,468 
Together . : ; : : : : : ; ; : ‘ 4707 555197 


Being a decrease of £196,431 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £346,056 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





bf 


Circulation of the Wnited Ringdom 


To. AvGUST 5TH, 1893. 





Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 

















July. | August. Increase, Decrease. 

Bank of England (month ending £ 4 | 4 4 

August 9th) - - | 26,777,637 | 26,940,454 162,817 ee 
Private Banks. ‘ 2 857,195 827,494 ee 29,701 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ 1,124,337 1,106,751 _ 17,586 
Total in England . . . | 28,759,169 | 28,874,699 162,817 47,287 
Scotland ‘ ‘ . ‘ 6,905,980 6,562,918 ee 343,062 
Ireland . ‘ , 2 : 6,088,087 5,314,899 ve 273,188 
United Kingdom = - | 415753236 | 41,252,516 | Net decrease.| 500,720 




















As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an zucrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £194,067, a decrease in Private Banks of £102,785, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £29,889; in Scotland a decrease of £2,687, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £46,132, thus showing that the month ending August 5th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £61,393 
in England, and an increase of £12,574 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending August 9th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £27,966,943. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of 41,796,562, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an iacrease of 41,218,966. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending July 15th was £7,755,197, being a decrease of £542,487 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £70,477 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE I5TH JULY, 1893. 


IRISH BANKS. 





Average Circulation during Four Weeks 
pa ending as above. 
NAME OF BANK. ere 
Circulation. 45 and during Four 
upwards, Under £5. Totals. — a 








& & £ & & 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3738,428 || 1,481,825 882,225 | 2,364,050 | 607,840 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 304,769 | 369,784 | 674,553 | 305,310 
3 Belfast Bank . * 281,611 251,445 | 238,380 | 489,825 | 384,798 
4 Northern Bank . ‘ 243,440 232,846 252,736 | 485,582 
5 Ulster Bank . . 311,079 353,945 298,082 651,727 
6 The National Bank é 852,269 694,545 454,617 | 1,149,162 











TorAats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3,319,075 | 2,495,824 | 5,814,899 





SCOTCH BANKS. 





1 Bank of Scotland . 343,418 291,731 698,620 | 990,351 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 265,921 593,858 | 859,779 
3 British Linen Company . |} 438,024 || 223,692 | 567,907 791,599 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 240,452 | 620,452 60,904 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 213,116 550,935 se 
6 Union Bank of Scotland. |} 454,346 253,045 | 611,085 | 864,730 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 119,828 159,673 | 279,501 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. |} 154,319 171,300 | 216,655 387,955 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 198,450 | 447,301 645,751 
to Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 37,771 80,526 | 118,207 





Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 2,015,906 | 4,547,012 | 6,562,918 





























Bills on Jndia. 





Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 





Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 





a Bh & S & lle 
July 26th 





August 2nd . 





August 9th 





-@ 


August 16th . 


























Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 


BANKS. 





No, of Shares ivi 
Issued. Dividend. 











100,000 Agra, Limited 
50,000 Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 0,000 iss. S.at Prem., ;all paid 
150,000 Anglo-Austrian (Pa; tod . 
29,970 Anglo-Californian pak we 
80,000 Anglo-Egyptian Limited = 
60,000 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited. . . 
10,000 Anglo-Italian, Limited .. a os ° 
40,000 Bank of Africa, Limited .. Si oe ‘ 
40,000 Bank of Australasia . . 
30,000 Bank of British Columbia, Nos. x to 30, oo. 
» 20,000 Bank of British North America .. 
199,875 Bank of China, Japan and Sts., Lim., 109, 589, ‘Nos. i, 251 to 
66,125, and —— to 145,839 (Lon. Register) .. 
100,000 3/ Bank | amg 5 ee og bi oe es _ a 
20,000 6/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. . ab ae “ . 
80,000 .| Bank of Live: 1, Limited 
62,500 / Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg. be 5,625 ‘Shares) 
100,000 Bank of New Zealand (om London Reg., 27,601 Shares) 
50,000 Do. - New Shares (Z. Reg.), os. eas to esis 
50,000 Bank of Roumania os .- 
100,000 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited | - 
120,000 / Bank of Rng Limited (0% London Reg., 26, 676 Shares) 
122,500 a District and Counties Banking Co., imited . 
50,000 British Bank of South America, Limited ‘ 
93,250 Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to 2 93,250 
40,000 Chartered of _— _ ia = _ na *. 
100,000 City, Limited . oe - ee ee 
20,000 Colonial 
300,000 Commercial Bank of Australia, Ld. (on Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. ) 
200,000 Consolidated, Limited 7 
13,505 Delhi and London, Limited | 
45,000 English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to. 45,000 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited 
80,000 a ad & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (on Lon. Reg. * * 44,000 


99,800 Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos.. 201—100,000,iss.at 2 prem.,all pd. ) 
500,000 Imperial Ottoman . ° 
20,000 International Bank of London, Limited. 
12,62075 Ionian .. 
30,000 Liverpool Union Bank, Limited : 

208,250 Lloyds, Limited “ ee oe 
75,000 London and Brazilian, Limited |. a“ 

100,000 London and County, Limited <: 

654456 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 65,456 

100,000 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 .. 
60,000 London and River Plate, Limited, _s 1 to -_ 000 .. 
70,000 London and San Francisco, Limited ‘ 
30,000 8/ London and South Western, Limited .. = 

140,000 London and Westminster, Limited 
80,000 4/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, la., Nos. I too, 000 
50,000 London Chartered of Australia .. 

120,000 London Joint Stock, Limited ‘ ow ae ee 
25,000 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited :. oe 
50,000 .| Manchester and County Bank, Limited... 

100,000 / Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited : 
75,000 Merchant, Limited 
90,000 Metropolitan, Bank of England & Wales, Ld., Nos. I to 90,000 

150,000 National, Limited .. 

250,000 5/ National Bank of Australasia (on "Lon. Reg. bi 26,797 Shares) 

200,000 National Bank of Mexico .. 

100,000 3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. I to 100,000 
40,000 National Provincial of England, Limited’ eo . 

150,625 Do. do. do. do. 

64,375 / Do. New Shares, issued at £12 remium, all paid 

60,000 North and South Wales Bank, Limit 

40,000 / North Eastern, Limited 

50,000 Parr's Banking Co, and the Alliance Bk., Ld., Nos. x to 50, 000 
5,855 % Preston Banking ae aaa Limited, Ordinary, £100 bt 
2,000 Do. do. oo: “A fae << 

40,000 Provincial of Ireland. Limited “< 

160,000 Queensland National, Limited (on Lon. Reg. he 42,776 Shares) 
40,000 Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 . 
60,000 Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Reg., 47.76% Shares).. 

$750,000 Do. 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits 

110,000 Union of London, Limited re 
24,975 Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited :: 























* Including bonus, 
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Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 



































INSURANCE. 
Prices 
_ from January 3 to 
pmo ba NAME. Paid. | Quotation. August 18, 
Highest.| Lowest. 
8 6d. | Albion Fire Insurance annem, Sues, 7m: I 
to 100,000 . o- 4 j 4 4 
20 4l Alliance Assurance a Ss 42 4/ 9 rm oye 
100 30/ Alliance eset Limited in 25 41 43 40 
50 17/ Atlas me ve 6 234 24 233 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 4 20 21} 198 
10 _ British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 I I 1% 1% 
25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life .. , £2 10/ 17 172 173 
50 17/6 Commercial Union, a ~_ 1 to © 5 000 5 26 312 26 
100 410 | County Fire 80 149% 156 1484 
50 2/6 5 42 5k 48 
10 4/ Ee 7” ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim. = 
OS. I tO 75,000 ee 2 3 3% 23 
50 | 2/42 | England Assurance Institution | 2 3t 3 3% 
100 21/ Equity and Law Life .. : 6 22 23 22 
100 7/6 | General Life and Fire .. 5 124 12} 12 
10 s/ Guardian Fire and Life.. 5 9 ott 8} 
20 | 20/ me Limited... 5 a ey 27 3 27% 
20 3/6 Imperial Life i ete 4 64 i 63 
15 6/ emnity Mutual Marine, Limited .. 3 7% 8 7 
20 2/ scone Nos, 1 to 136,493 - ee ee ee 2 4t 5 sth 
100 17/6 Law Fire # : 2t 14 it if 
10 6d. | Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., L4., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I I ats - 
20 10/ Law Life .. 20 24 24 23 
10 2/ Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. I to 143, 120 12/ 5 68 BY 
Stock 4 Do. 4% Debenture Stock | 100 106% 108$ 108 
50 14/ Legal and ee ‘Life. x 8 14 15 144 
8} 1/3 | Lion Fire, Limited 13 { I¢s & 
Stock 20/ Liverpool, London and Globe Fire and Life 2 40 43 40% 
— 10/ Do. do. (Globe ax Annuity) . - 29% 293 284 
25 35/ London .. ‘ie 12 5° 542 50 
25 7/ London and Lancashire Fire ;. a ee a 23 134 17% 14 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life .. . ee ie 2 4 4 43 
20 2/ London and Provincial Marine, Limited ‘ 2 2 3 2t 
5 6/ London Guarantee and Accident, Limited .. 2 64 6 6 
25 | 30/ Marine, Limited . 4h 30 338 29% 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. x to 50,000 2 4 4 4 
10 1/6 | Merchants Marine Limited -. 2t e. 2h 1}3 
10 2/4% | Mortgage Insurance Corporation, Nos. 51 to 71,552 4 4dis.} — _ 
10 3% | National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 ‘ 2 * 
25 I0/ North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 .. 64 35 4 ast 
100 25/ Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 10 62 64 61 
100 50/ Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos. to It, 000 12 96 96 95 
25 2/6 | Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 2} 4t 44 4 
10 2/ Palatine Insurance, Ltd., aaa * 25,299-86, 000 2 34 4ys 3t 
10 2/ Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 2} 2h an 
50 49 Phoenix .. z3 od re a os 50 239% 271 238 
100 95/ Provident Life .. a oe 10 23 64 64 
10 5/ eg, A pape atte Nos. 1 to near “ 2 7 74 6 
5 3/ Rock Life .. “a 10/ 6 65 sé 
Stock | 24% | Royal Exchange .. 100 335 365 332 
20 23 Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- 99,915 & 100 ,00I-125,719 3 434 513 433 
10 4/6 Sun .. ~ a an oe 1o/ 8 to} Rs 
10 3/9 | Sun Life ee oe 7 13 15§ 134 
20 4/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Limited 2 to} 10¢ 10} 
10 9/ Union Assurance. . me ee om 4 23 245 234 
20 3/6 | Union Mosine, Limited . 3t 83 9 74 
Too 40/ Universal Life 12 35 374 34 
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ESTABLISHED 1'98: 


FARROW & VACKSON, 


By Appointment to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
MAKERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR REQUISITES. 


PORTABLE 
S/X-DOZEN LOCK-UP 
CELLARET, 


Provided with Feet and requiring neither 
fixing or wall support. Fitted with Back ~ 
and Doors, complete, with Padlock, 


2383/6. 
IRON SHELVES FOR OFFICES. 


NESTS FOR DEED BOXES, AND © 
STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 


Cellar and Decanting Appliances of 
all kinds. 


InLusTRATED CATALOGUE PosT FREE. 


6 GREAT TOWER ST., EC, & 8 HAYMARKET, S.W. 

















THE 


PALATINE AND — 
FIRE INSURANCE Gos., ltb. 


JOINT POLICIES ISSUED. 








2 GB = ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £600,000, 


ES D BESIDES 
FIRE INS. ¢ E £838,000 OF SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 


Very Liberal Terms offered to Officials of hife Companies introducing Agents. 


THE PALATINE ALSO TRANSACTS 
ACCIDENT AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE BUSINESS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


Chief Office—32 BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Offices —101 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 37a MINCING LANE, E.C. 
West End Branch—24a REGENT STREET. 





























FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 





nployrrs’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 








Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 





Tue Bonps OF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





._ Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





‘Railway [Passengers 
Essurance Company. 














Directors. 
Chairman—The Rt. Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Deputy- Chairman—JAMES MITCHELL, Esq. The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD. 
ROLAND Y. BEVAN, Esq. MEREDITH MEREDITH-BROWN, Esq. 
Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., M.P. The Hon. CHAS. W. MILLS, M.P. (Mess Giga, Mills, Currie & Co.) 
Lord GEORGE G. CAMPBELL. The Hon. Sir S. PONSONBY-FANE, K.C. 


Lieut.-Genl. EDWARD CLIVE. 





This Company was established in 1849, and is 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY 


INSURING AGAINST 


Railway Accidents, Employers’ Lidpality, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





FUNDS IN HAND -~ - - £310,000 
CAPITAL, FULLY SUBSCRI BED - +» 1,000,000 
COMPENSATION PAID, over - - - 48,250,000 


An annual premium of £4 a pas will insure, under ordinary risks, £1,000 in the 
event of fatal accidents or loss of sight or of two limbs, and compensation for total 


disablement at the rate of £6 a week, and for partial disablement proportionate allowances. 
Smaller amounts insured. 


For full particulars and for Form of Proposal apply to— > D. MASsY, } Secsgmaiee: 
West End Office-8S GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. : 


Dead Office—64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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$nsurance and Actuarial Record. 
IS A STATE-MANAGED AND STATE-AIDED OLD-AGE PENSION 
SCHEME PRACTICAL? 


(By THoMAs FATKIN.) 


CeyN the various schemes that have been suggested for 
“State-aided Pensions” the Government deferred 
annuity tables are frequently alluded to as a basis upon 
which a life annuity or pension shall commence at a 
certain age, in return for previous annual or other 
periodical subscriptions. In my opinion, it is impossible to establish 
a scheme of State-aided pensions upon a weaker foundation than the 
Government deferred annuity tables. They are calculated at an 
unremunerative rate of interest ; they are also unworkable and un- 
suitable for the requirements of the working-classes. No reasonable 
amount of subsidy will make them attractive. Working-men are the 
best judges of their own interests, and they will only invest their 
money in such societies as best provide for those interests. 


Before submitting a State-aided scheme of old-age annuities, I 
will, in plain terms, explain the Government’s present plan of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, which has proved abortive. I will then show 
that if every male in the kingdom, on arriving at the age of 21, were 
to begin to subscribe for a deferred annuity to commence at 65, 
above half of them would die before the first instalment of an 
annuity became due; and that if they had subscribed under the 
“money returnable scheme,” no interest would be paid. Again, 
many of those who had subscribed for 45 years would die before 
receiving back in annuities the amount they had subscribed; and 
only ‘a very few would live long enough to receive any interest on 
their savings. 

A male 20, and under 21 years of age, by paying to Government 
41 at the beginning of each year for 44 years (45 annual payments) 
will be entitled to an annuity on arriving at 65 years of age of £8 
per annum for the remainder of his life. The first half-yearly return 
payment will be made to him when he is 65% years old. The 
purchaser of such an annuity can, at any time, have his money 
returned on application, or at his death, by his nominee, if an instal- 
ment of the annuity shall not have become due. That is, if a man 
died at 65 years of age, his representatives would get back £45 ; but 
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if he had lived six months longer, and the Government had paid him 
44 for half-a-year’s annuity, there would be nothing due to his 
representatives. Will the suggested bonus scheme, as proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s committee, meet such cases? I think not. 
Only a very few would live long enough to participate in the bonus. 
After the first instalment of an annuity becomes due, the annuitant 
ceases to have any control over his own capital ; he must take it back 
at the rate of £8 per annum during the remainder of his life. Those 
persons who die between 65% and 71 years of age do not get back 
the principal sum that they have subscribed. They do not in the 
aggregate get back as much money as is paid back to the representa- 
tives of the same number of men who die between the ages of 60 and 
65, notwithstanding that the latter have not subscribed as much as 
the former. 

Statesmen, Members of Parliament, commercial men, literary 
men and philanthropists have again and again commended the above 
system of investment to the working-men of this country, even at a 
time when an investment in consols was producing 3% per cent. 
interest; and as the advantage, or otherwise, accruing to working- 
men by such investments is only understood by actuarial experts, I 
desire to submit some important statements and figures to show how 
unsuitable and unremunerative such a system is—even with State aid 
for the general population of working-men. As I propose to deal 
with this important question fully and exactly, a few repetitions of 
details may be necessary. 

A male at 20, and under 21 years of age, has to make 45 annual 
payments of £1 each in order to provide a Government annuity of 
£48 per annum for life on arriving at 65 years of age. According to 
the decrement of life on the general population, out of every 100 
lives (males) living at 21 years of age, 58 will die before attaining 66 
years of age. The remaining 42 will be living at 66. The Govern- 
ment would evidently have the use of the money subscribed by the 
58 men who died between 21 and 66 years of age without interest, 
because their representatives would get back only the principal 
money subscribed. If then such a scheme of investment were 
adopted by the general population, the Government would neces- 
sarily have a large amount of money continually flowing into its 
exchequer upon which no interest would be paid. Is it not, then, 
I ask, most important to consider what rate of interest the Govern- 
ment ought to pay to those 42 men who live until they are 66 years 
of age, and who have made 45 annual payments of £1 each, as no 
interest was paid on the money subscribed by the 58 men who died 
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before arriving at 66 years of age? If these 58 men had paid their 
#1 each per annum into the Post Office Savings Bank, their repre- 
sentatives would have received back the principal subscribed plus 
2% per cent. interest. Let me put two simple examples:—A. B., 
who is 21 years of age, pays £1 per annum into the Post Office 
Savings Bank until he is 65 (45 annual payments). On arriving at 
65 years of age he stands credited with £78. 11s. He can then with- 
draw that sum, and he has received only 2% per cent. interest on his 
investments. At 65 years of age this man could, with the £78. I11s., 
purchase a Government immediate life annuity of £8. 2s. 7d. per 
annum. He would, however, be a very foolish man to make such an 
unremunerative investment. Another man, C. D., at 21 years of age 
invests the same sum of £1 per annum in Government deferred 
annuities, and in the same length of time, 44 years, makes 45 annual 
payments. When he arrives at 65 years of age the Government 
says to him—If you do not wish to accept an annuity of £8 per 
annum, you can receive back the £45 you have paid without interest ; 
being £33. I1s. less than would be paid to A. B., who had invested 
his £1 per annum in the Post Office Savings Bank. Moreover, the 
amount subscribed by A. B. to the Savings Bank would be repaid to 
him or to his representatives with 2% per cent. interest at any time 
during the 44 years. The principal only would be repaid to C. D. 
or to his representatives. When they both arrive at 65 years of age, 
C. D., who has run the risk for 44 years of losing all interest on his 
subscriptions, does not receive as large an annuity as A. B., who has 
had no risk of losing any interest. If I have succeeded in making 
the above examples clear, I do not despair of being able to illustrate 
as clearly that hundreds of millions of pounds would be sacrificed in 
interest only by a universal adoption of the Government deferred 
annuity system by the whole population of males, as compared with 
an investment at 2% per cent. interest in other and equally secure 
channels. 

If every male in the United Kingdom 20, and under 21 years 
of age, were to subscribe £1 per annum for 44 years (45 payments) 
for deferred annuities, on the terms offered by Government, they 
could not possibly receive in the aggregate 134 per cent. interest for 
their money, whilst capitalists can make nearly double that rate of 
interest by an investment in consols. Let the Government have 
proper and correct 2% per cent., or even 2 per cent., deferred annuity 
tables calculated, before paying any attention to the proposals of 
bonus schemes to rectify the unremunerativeness to the investor of 
the deferred annuity scheme. I respectfully ask the serious con- 
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sideration of all persons interested in the subject of “old-age 
annuities ” to the following particulars :— 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES 
WITHOUT STATE AID CALCULATED AT 24 PER CENT. ~ 
The population of males in the United Kingdom above 20 and 
not exceeding 21 years of age is about 295,783. The following 
statement will show the annual income from subscriptions -and 
interest from accumulated funds; and the annual repayments at 
death, and also the amount of the accumulated fund at the beginning 




















ANNUITY COMPANY 
Conducted by GOVERNMENT SCHEME, 
Building, Friendly or other Society. 
Age. Number Number 
. Living. Dying. Accumulated 
A d Subscripti Interest Amount Fund at the Amount 
Fund at the received at the at Repaid Lot fpr of Repaid 
b ing o' beg Zz oO 2} per at each year with at 
each year. each year. ent. Death, ss per Cent. Death. 
nterest. 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
ar 295,783 1,942 eee 295,783 75395 1,991 oe 1,942 
22 293,841 2,009 301,187 293,841 14,875 4,169 301,235 4,018 
23 => 2,082 605,734 291,832 22,439 6,564 605,935 6,246 
24 289,750 2,148 933,441 289,750 30,080 95343 913,966 8,592 
25 287,602 2,229 1,224,128 287,602 37,793 12,009 1,225,216 11,145 
26 285,373 2,292 1,537)534 285,373 45573 15,007 1,539,494 13,752 
27 283,081 2,361 1,853,453 283,081 53413 18,265 1,856,737 16,527 
28 280,720 2,448 2,171,082 280,720 61,310 21,921 2,176,786 19,584 
29 278,272 2,508 2,491,791 278,272 69,252 25,590 2,499,360 22,572 
3° 275,764 2,590 2,813,725 275,764 77237 29,742 2,824,501 25,900 
3t 273,174 2,652 3,730,984 273,174 85,254 33,934 3,151,872 29,172 
32 270,522 2,733 31461,478 270,522 93,300 38,646 34815499 32,796 
33 257,789 2,795 3,786,054 267,789 101,361 431375 3,813,026 36,335 
34 264,994 2,870 4,112,429 264,994 109,435 48,595 4146,500 40,180 
35 262,124 2,959 41438,263 262,124 117,510 545387 4,481,602 44,385 
259,165 3054 41763,510 259,165 125,568 60,667 4,817,934 48,864 
37 250,111 3117 5,087,576 256,111 133,592 66,661 5,155,162 52,989 
38 252,994 3219 51410618 252,994 141,590 73,863 5493,566 57,942 
39 249,775 31320 57335339 249,775 149,528 81,488 5,832,282 63, 
4° 246,455 39423 6,049,154 246,455 1575391 89,625 6,171,028 68,460 
4r 243,032 3,490 6,363,375 243,032 165,160 975241 6,509,461 73,290 
42 239,542 39557 6,674,326 239,542 172,846 | 105,232 6,848,015 78,254 
43 235,985 3,632 6,981,482 235,985 180,437 | 113,828 7,186,492 83,513 
44 232,354 39717 7,284,076 232,354 187,911 | 123,247 7524,526 89,208 
45 228,637 35794 71381 ,094 228,637 195,243 | 132,834 7,861,594 94,850 
46 224,843 3,883 7,872,140 224,843 202,423 | 143,329 8,197,636 100,958 
47 220,960 3,968 8,156,077 220,960 209,425 | 154,196 8,532,083 107,136 
48 216,992 4,061 8,432,266 216,992 216,231 165,917 8,864,734 113,708 
49 212,931 45155 8,699,572 212,931 222,813 | 178,261 9,195,061 120,495 
5° 208,776 4,264 8,957,055 208,776 229,146 191,881 9,522,696 127,920 
5t 204,512 45479 9,203,096 204,515 235,190 | 211,186 9,846,839 138,849 
52 200,033 45597 9,431,612 200,033 240,791 226,880 10,163,786 147,104 
53 195,436 4,718 9:045,556 195,436 246,025 | 243,509 10,475,811 155,694 
54 190,718 4,842 9,843,508 190,718 250,856 | 261,120 10,782,333 164,628 
55 185,876 4,952 10,023,962 185,876 255,245 | 278,804 11,082,750 173,320 
56 180,924 5,080 10,186,279 180,924 259,180 298,368 11,377,022 182,880 
57 175,844 5,217 10,328,015 175,844 262,594 | 319,423 11,664,014 193,029 
58 170,627 55353 10,447,030 170,627 265,44 | 341,430 11,942,826 203,414 
59 165,274 5,509 10,541,668 165,274 267,674 | 365,812 12,212,875 214,851 
60 159,765 5,663 10,608,804 159,765 269,214 | 391,243 12,472,752 226,520 
6r 154,102 5,800 10,646,540 154,102 270,016 416,671 12,721,810 237,800 
62 148,302 5,938 10,653,987 148,302 270,057 | 443,336 12,960,009 249,396 
63 142,364 6,079 10,629,010 142,364 269,285 | 471,441 13,186,623 261,397 
64 136,285 6,220 10,569,218 136,285 267,637 500,810 13,400,815 273,680 
65 130,065 6,355 10,472,330 130,065 265,060 | 530,986 13,601,847 285,975 
10,269,300 | 172,073 | 290,122,738 10,269,300 | 7,509,796 | 7,442,627 | 318,622,110 | 4,702,350 





























of each year in a savings bank, annuity office or building society, 
on the assumption that the above 295,783 males pay 41 each down, 
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and that the number living at the beginning of each successive year 
also pay £1 per annum for 44 years (45 annual payments); in the 
event of death before arriving at 66 years of age, the amount sub- 
scribed with compound interest at 2% per cent. to be repaid at the 
end of the year in which death occurs; on arriving at 66 years of age, 
the persons then living to receive an annuity calculated at 2% per 
cent. interest, and no money to be returnable to their representatives 
at death, z.¢., after the first annual payment of an annuity has become 
due. 

By the side of such particulars I put the yearly amounts that 
would be repaid by the Government to those who died before an 
annuity became payable ; and the accumulations in the Government 
Exchequer, with 2% per cent. interest, supposing the same num- 
ber, 295,783, were to subscribe the same annual amount for the same 
length of time in order to provide a Government deferred annuity of 
48 per annum on arriving at 66 years of age, and after making 45 
payments. The Government return the money, without interest, to 
the representatives of those men who die before the first instalment 
of an annuity becomes due. 

The foregoing tables show that out of 295,783 males living 
between 20 and 21 years of age, 172,073 will die before reaching 
66 years of age, leaving 123,710 men living at 66 years as annuitants. 
The annuity company (whatever its mame may be) and the 
Government would in the 44 years (45 annual payments) each have 
received in subscriptions, £ 10,269,300 ; and I have assumed that each 
of them would be able to earn 2% per cent. net interest. 

The annuity company would have repaid to the representatives 
of the 172,073 men who died between the ages of 21 and 66— 


Principal subscribed =. ww ww lt tS hy 702,350 
Interest on above at 2} percent. . o % ° ond ba + 2,740,277 





Total amount repaid . ° ° « £75442,627 

The Government would have repaid the principal subscribed only . £4,702,350 
The annuity company would have accumulations, when the 123,710 
men reached 66 years of age, after paying £7,442,627 to the 
representatives of the 172,073 men who died before an annuity 

was due . ; . ” ; ; ‘ ° : 3 - 410,336,469 
The Government accumulations in consequence of paying no interest 
to the representatives of the 172,073 men who died between 21 

and 66 wouldamountto. . . « « « « «+ £13,789,235 


The annuity company, with an accumulation of 410,336,460, 


could pay a life annuity of £9°2748 (49. 5s. 6d.) per annum to each 
of the 123,710 persons living at 66. Rate of interest, 234 per cent. 
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The Government, with an accumulation of 413,789,235, can only 
pay £8 per annum for life to each of the 123,710 males. With an 
accumulation equal to that possessed by the Government the annuity 
company could allow £12. 7s. 5 4d. per annum. 

The figures I have quoted will no doubt be very startling to every 
person interested in the subject of financing and protecting the savings 
of the working-classes. It must, however, be remembered that I 
have only, so far, dealt with men now living between 20 and 21 years 
of age. I shall soon deal with bigger figures. Before doing so I 
will take this opportunity of saying that if the Government officials 
in the General Registry Office cannot dispute my figures as to the 
decrement of life on the whole population, from year to year, after 
arriving at 21 years of age, then I will vouch for the correctness of 
my figures, regarding the money transactions; and I challenge the 
Government actuaries to discover an error of £5 in the hundreds of 
millions of pounds dealt with in the previous and following par- 
ticulars, z.¢., before the 295,783 males living at 21 years of age all 
die off. 

If the numbers dying year by year are wrong, let the Government 
officials supply a correct mortality table, and it will be an easy 
matter to prove that the Government would not pay, in the aggregate, 
1% per cent. interest on the money subscribed by the 295,783 persons 
living at 21 years of age. 

It must not be overlooked that I have not dealt with withdrawals 
before death, and before reaching 66 years of age. Upon such with- 
drawals the Government would pay no interest, and the accumula- 
tions might be considerably increased, but no additional annuity 
would be allowed to those who remained and lived beyond 66 years 
of age. The annuity company could afford to pay 2% per cent. 
interest upon all withdrawals, whether from death or otherwise, 
without decreasing the annuity payable to those who remained with 
the company until they reached 66 years of age. 

It is true that the Government pay the annuities half-yearly, and 
in my calculations I take half-yearly payments; but in the accumu- 
lations of principal I only compound the interest yearly and not 
half-yearly. Again, I assume that the Government return the money 
subscribed by those who die before the second half-yearly payment 
of an annuity becomes due; whereas the Government do not return 
any money in respect of those who die, except in annuities, after the 
first half-yearly payment of an annuity has become due. Moreover, 
the value of an annuity payable half-yearly is only one-quarter of a 
year’s purchase more than the same amount of an annuity payable 
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yearly ; that is, if £80 be the price of an annuity of £8 for life 
payable yearly, the price would only be £2 more (£82) for the same 
annuity payable half-yearly. 

I now proceed to show the yearly position of the annuity com- 
pany’s account, paying £9°2749 (49. 5s. 6d.) per annum out of an 
accumulated fund of £ 10,336,469 to each of 123,710 men living at 
66 years of age. By the side of these particulars I put the Govern- 
ment yearly payments of £8 each out of an accumulated fund of 
4 13,789,235 for the same number of men. I have carried the amount 
of annuity that can be paid to a very small fraction of a farthing, in 
order to illustrate that, from any given mortality table, the annuity 
payable for any given sum, at any age, can be arrived at, at any rate 
per cent., with mathematical accuracy. 

















ANNUITY COMPANY 
Conducted b GOVERNMENT SCHEME, 
Building, Friendly or other Society. 
Age.| Number Number 
Living. Dying. ee Jat ‘ " wae oa . 
at ginning o! nteres! A tei, nteres' Annuities 
ch year after a F after ment] at 2: r . 
“payment of 24 per Cent. Paid. of ‘Auauities. et" Paid. 
Annuities. 
4 4 4 4 

66 123,710 6,482 9,189,076 229,727 1,147,393 | %2:799,555 | 319,989 | 989,680 
67 117,228 6,594 8,331,529 208,288 1,087,274 12,181,720 | 304,543 g37rbaq 
68 110,634 6,684 7513,702 187,843 1,026,115 11,601,191 290,030 85,072 
69 103,950 6,757 6,7372423 168,435 964,122 | 11,059,621 | 276,490 | 831,600 
70 97,193 6,788 6,004,406 150,110 gorsas2 10,558,567 | 263,964 | 777.544 
71 90.405 6,818 5,316,022 132,90 38,494 10,099,291 252,483 723,240 
72 83,587 6,794 4:673,665 116,842 775,258 9,683,078 | 242,077 | 668,696 
73 76,793 6,729 4,078,262 T0r,956 712,245 9,310,811 | 232,770 | 614,344 
74 70,064 6,616 39530,384 88,260 649,834 8,983,069 | 224,577 | 560,512 
75 63,448 6,448 3,030,172 759754 588,472 8,700,062 | 217,50% | 507,584 
76 57,000 6,234 255772259 64,431 528,667 8,461,563 | 211,539 456,000 
77 50,766 55964 2,170,842 54,272 470,848 8,266,974 | 206.675 | 406,128 
78 44,802 5,648 1,809,581 45:239 415,533 8,115,233 | 202,880 | 358,416 
79 395154 55298 1,491,672 37:292 363,148 8,004,881 | 200,122 | 313,232 
Bo 33,856 4,901 1,214,954 30,374 314,010 7:934155 | 198,354 | 270,848 
81 28,955 4,509 976,774 24,419 268.554 7,900,869 | 197,522 | 231,640 
82 24,446 4,103 774,460 19,362 226,733 7,902,823 | 197,571 | 195,508 
83 20,343 3,650 605,143 15,128 188,679 7:937:650 | 198,441 | 162,744 
84 16,693 3,218 4651446 11,636 154,825 8,002,547 | 200,063 | 133,544 
85 135475 2,780 352,103 8,803 124,979 8,094,810 | 202,371 | 107,800 
86 10,695 2,356 261,711 6,543 99,195 8,211,621 205,290 85,560 
87 8,339 1,960 190,915 4772 779343 8,350,199 | 208,755 66,712 
88 6,379 1,595 136,519 31413 59,164 8,507,922 | 212,698 51,032 
89 4,784 1,276 95,561 2,389 44,371 8,682,348 | 217,059 38,272 
go 3,508 992 65,414 1,636 32,536 8,871,343 | 221,784 28,064 
or 2,516 755 439714 1,093 23,336 9,072,999 | 226,824 20,128 
92 1,761 558 28,474 711 16,333 9,285,735 | 232,144 14,088 
93 1,203 402 18,028 451 11,157 9,508,255 | 237,700 9,624 
94 801 284 11,050 276 7:429 957391553 | 243489 6,408 
95 517 190 6,532 164 45795 9,978,906 | 249,473 45136 
96 327 129 3,662 gr 3,033 | 10,225,763 | 255,644 2,616 
97 198 82 1,917 48 1,836 | 10,479,823 | 261,995 1,584 
98 116 54 889 22 1,076 10,740,890 | 268,522 928 
62 25 336 8 575 11,008,916 | 275,223 496 

00 37 37 = = 343 — = 296 

Surplus Surplus 
41 0 0 11,283,843 
1,307,745 | 123,710 71,707,592 1,792,689 12,129,157 | 318,262,743 | 7,955,568 |10,461,960 





























I have now traced the yearly transactions where 295,783 males 
joined an annuity society to which those living at the beginning of 
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each year, from the age of 21 to 65, paid 41 per annum each 
(45 payments). The representatives of the men who died, before 
arriving at 66 years of age, got back the subscriptions paid plus 
2% per cent. interest. Those who were living at 66 received 
49. 5s. 6d. per annum for life. When they all died off there was a 
surplus fund of £1. By the side of these particulars, I show what 
Government would do in each year under the existing system of 
deferred annuities. The Government would receive precisely the 
same amount of subscriptions as the annuity company; but when 
the whole of the 295,783 men had died off the Government would 
have a surplus of 411,283,843 in hand. 

lf the above particulars do not convince Mr. Chamberlain that 
he has selected a wrong foundation upon which to erect a pension 
scheme, I think the following will. 

The previous particulars show that the Government, out of the 
subscriptions paid by 295,783 men living at 21 years of age, could 
pay all withdrawals to the representatives of the men dying between 
21 and 66 years of age; and also pay annuities to the 123,710 men 
living at 66 years of age until they all died off, and then have a 
surplus of £11,283,843. 

The statements I have given only deal with the yearly transactions 
of one batch of males (295,783) now living at between 20 and 
21 years of age. But, assuming the population to remain stationary, 
a new batch of 295,783 men will commence to subscribe in every 
succeeding year for the next 44 years. At the end of that time the 
income from subscriptions will remain stationary so long as the 
population remains stationary. The income from _ subscriptions 
would, of course, increase in proportion to the increase of the 
number of males living at 21 and at the present rate of mortality. 
As, however, it is not my intention to deal with estimates, but only 
with exact calculations, I will, for the purpose of showing some 
remarkable results, deal with the total number of males now living 
in the United Kingdom above 20 years of age, and assume that the 
number will remain stationary for the next 80 years. At the end of 
45 years, that is, before the payments of annuities commence, every 
male living between 21 and 65 years of age (10,269,300) would be 
subscribing £1 per annum each; that is, the annual income in 
subscriptions only at the beginning of each year would be 4 10,269,300, 
and it would then remain stationary. In every succeeding year, 
after the lapse of 44 years, there would be 295,783 new subscribers, 
and in each year the same number—295,783—would discontinue to 
subscribe ; that is, 172,073 would die yearly between the ages of 21 
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and 66, and 123,710 would yearly discontinue subscribing and 
commence to receive annuities. I have already shown that the 
income from subscriptions will reach its maximum in 44 years, but 
the total accumulations with interest thereon at 2% per cent. interest 
must necessarily increase until the first batch of 295,783 living at 
21 years of age all die off, which would be in about 80 years. 


At that time there would be 10,269,300 subscribers and 1,307,745 
annuitants. Total population of males above 20 years of age, 
11,577,045. The income from subscriptions and interest would, in 
80 years, remain stationary with a stationary population. The 
income and reserve fund would, of course, increase or decrease in 
proportion to the increase or decrease of the population. 


I now propose to show the position of such a fund at the end of 
every 5 years for 80 years as it would be worked by an annuity 
company earning 2% per cent. net interest; and I compare it with 
what the Government would do under their present deferred annuity 
system, upon which system statesmen and philanthropists are basing 
their misleading proposals for State-aided pensions :— 




















ANNUITY COMPANY. GOVERNMENT DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 
i A 
eri Acc lation i A lati 
at Subscriptions Interest. Bay me yen at Interest. coer Pa, 
2} per cent, received. Annuities. 24 per cent. Annuities, 
End of 5 years | 4,582,004 | 1,458,808 112,582 33,876 | 4,585,846 112,629 31,943 
» IO 45 17,049,639 | 2,862,018 419,367 144,401 | 17,095,101 420,138 130,278 
ss 5S 37,611,973 4,200,621 926,227 363,338 | 37,835,662 930,466 313,146 
9 20 455 65,254,035 | 5,465,121 | 1,633,896 735,042 | 66,997,161 | 1,648,828 604,481 
2 25 5) | 102,647,153 | 6,644,671 | 2,535,493 | 1,308,024 | 104,615,424 | 2,576,568 | 1,023,596 
» 30 45 146,095,219 | 7,729,173 | 3:615,531 | 2,441,608 | 150,576,837 | 3,711,486 | 1,593,813 
» 35 » 195,226,136 | 8,705,748 | 4,843,638 | 3,363,107 | 204,458,539 | 5,044,689 | 2,373,408 
» 42 5, | 247,798,193 | 9,558,182 | 6,167,741 | 5,079,383 | 265,472,816 | 6,557,737 | 3,394,102 
» 45 9 | 299,311,814 | 10,269,300 | 7,509,796 | 7,442,627 | 331,421,665 | 8,222,285 | 4,702,350 
» 5° 5 | 333)214,896| Ee py 8,454,199 | 12,568,983 | 386,922,055 | 9,677,301 | 9,124,070 
» 55 » 351,104,638 & . gy 8,969,912 16,133,286 | 432,060,638 10,846,709 | 12,198,446 
» 60 4, | 358,768,461 | of2" ; 9,201,520 | 18,225,492 | 472,282,750 | 11,866,279 | 14,003,070 
» 65 4, | 361,227,324 Bs 58 9,280,868 | 19,189,262 | 512,432,201 | 12,862,247 | 14,834,366 
» 72 4 | 361,759,443] BEG om 9,299,621 | 19,501,871 | 555,917,012 | 13,927,833 | 15,104,006 
» 75 » | 361,827,188 | “ose 9,302,316 | 19,564,921 | 604,655,224 | 15,117,469 | 15,158,390 
» 80 4, 361,830,330 & 8238 9,302,485 | 19,571,784 | 636,884,853 | 16,178,853 | 15,164,310 























Has Mr. Chamberlain ever. contemplated the fact that, if all the 
males in the United Kingdom now 21 had to subscribe £1 per 
annum to Government, and as other males reached 21 they also began 
to subscribe £1 per annum, the fund in 45 years would have 
accumulated to £331,421,665, after having repaid the amount sub- 
scribed to the representatives of the men who died before reaching 
66 years of age and before an annuity became payable ? 


At the end of 80 years the following would be the respective 
positions of the annuity company and the Government, that is, 
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when the fund reached its maximum with the present population of 
males. At that time there would be 10,269,300 male subscribers not 
exceeding 65 years of age; 1,307,745 annuitants 66 years of age and 
upwards :— 




















Annuity Company. Government. 
Annualincome . . £10,269, 300 £10,269, 300 
Interest 9,302,485 16,178,853 
Total income - £19,571,785 426,448,153 
Yearly payment to the representatives of 
persons who died between 21 and 
66 years of age - 47,442,627 £4 702,350 
Yearly payments to annuitants 12,129,157 10,461,960 
419,571,784 £15,164,310 
Government surplus yearly income . 411,283,843 


The annuity company would have, in 80 years, when it reached 
its maximum, accumulated £361,830,330; this sum along with the 
yearly income of £10,269,300, and 2% per cent. interest, would meet 
the yearly payments of 419,571,784, and it would be perfectly 
solvent. 

The Government, during the same period of 80 years, would have 
received exactly the same amount in subscriptions as the annuity 
company, but in consequence of paying no interest to the repre- 
sentatives of the men who died between 21 and 66 years of age; and 
also in paying £1. 5s. 6d. per annum, per man, in annuities, less than 
the amount paid by the annuity company, the Government would 
accumulate in 80 years, £636,884,853, which amount is £451,353,720 
in excess of the sum required to meet the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment if the reserve can earn 2% per cent. net interest. 


£636,884,853 
451,353,720 


4185,531,133 


Government accumulation as shown 
Less surplus, or more than is required 





Amount required for Government reserve 





——=— 
Subscriptions at the beginning of each year 410,269,300 
24 per cent. interest on subscriptions . 256,732 
24 per cent. interest on reserve required, £ 185, $31, 133 - 4,638,278 
Yearly payments to be made by Government as — 

previously shown 415,164,310 


If the officials at the General Registry Office will certify as to 
. the correctness of the decrement of life on the general population, as 
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put in my statements, all the other figures can be checked by an 
ordinary clerk who can perform a simple interest calculation, and I 
assert that a profit or surplus of £451,353,720 would be made by the 
Government in 80 years; z.¢., if the accumulations had earned 2% 
per cent. net interest. The above figures may serve to illustrate the 
great danger in the future in financing enormous pension funds. 
I particularly commend the study of the above figures to the Com- 
mittee, who have recommended a State subsidy of £25 to every person 
paying down £5 before he is 25 years of age, and 41 per annum 
until he arrives at 65 ; his own payments to come back to him plus 
State subsidy in the shape of an annuity of £13 per annum for the 
remainder of life after 65. It is possible that the Committee may 
then think it advisable to recommend Parliament to do justice to 
the working-classes in the way of allowing them a reasonable rate 
of interest for their own investments in deferred annuities, before 
further complicating the Government accounts with bonuses as a 
compensation for loss of interest through badly-constructed tables. 

The figures I have given will show that by the system of deferred 
annuities (money returnable) adopted by the Government, the repre- 
sentatives of the men who died between 61 and 66 years of age, and 
who had been subscribing £1 per annum to the fund from the age of 
21, would receive more money back than the same number of men who 
had subscribed for a longer period and died between 66 and 71 years 
of age. The average amount paid to the representatives of each 
man dying between 61 and 66 would be 443; while the average 
amount paid to each man, in the shape of annuities, who died between 
66 and 71 years of age would be only £24, although each of the men 
dying between 66 and 71 would have subscribed to the fund 445. 
Out of 295,783 men commencing to subscribe at 21 yearsof age, the 
representatives of 172,073 men who died before 66 would get all the 
money subscribed returned, but the 30,292 who died between 66 and 
71 would only have received back in annuities rather more than half 
they had subscribed, and not one penny would be returned to their 
representatives. Is this a system upon which working-men should 
be asked to provide for old age. Mr.Chamberlain and his Committee 
would have us believe that it is. 

Let me now suppose the Government were to offer 2% per cent. 
interest on sums subscribed prior to 65, and that in case of 
death before reaching 65 the money subscribed, with 2% per cent. 
interest, should be returned to their representatives; and that after 
they attain 65 years of age the money subscribed, with 2% per cent. 
interest, should be repaid in the shape of life annuities. Would such 
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conditions induce working-men to subscribe to a Government fund ? 
Still, no! The system would be as great a failure as is the existing 
Government deferred annuity scheme. It is the principle about to 
be adopted by some of the friendly societies; but, in my opinion, 
the scheme will never answer, and the limited business they will be 
able to transact will result in a great loss. The friendly societies 
are also undertaking to pay too large a rate of interest in the future. 


Would a moderate amount of bonus allowed by Government to 
men at 65 years of age, to be added to their own savings, for the 
purpose of buying a life annuity, and on condition that if death 
occurred before 65 the money subscribed, with 2% per cent. interest, 
should be returned to their representatives, be a sufficient attraction ? 
No! Whatever amount of bonus or extra rate of interest you 
promise a working-man who is now (say) 25 years of age, and which 
is to be paid to him on arriving at 65 years of age in the shape of 
a life annuity, will tempt him to invest his savings in such'a fund 
unless he can, at all times, have full control over his own ‘savings, 
with interest thereon, either before or after arriving at 65 years of 
age. 

If the Government were to open banks in every town and village 
in the kingdom, in order to receive subscriptions from working-men 
on the deferred annuity system, and were to offer them 5 per cent. 
compound interest, on the condition that the money remained until 
the subscriber reached 65 years of age, with no power of withdrawal 
before that age, and that then it should be repaid only in the shape 
of life annuities, they—the working-men—would not subscribe one- 
tenth of the annual amount that they would subscribe to a savings 
bank or building society which only allowed half such a rate of 
interest, but allowed them full control over their own capital, with 
interest thereon, at all ages. 


I come now to consider the questions, to what extent can the 
unskilled working-man provide for his own wants in old age? and 
what is the best course to adopt in order to encourage him to make 
such a provision with the assurance that he will not be called upon 
to sacrifice his savings, with interest thereon, in the event of with- 
drawal or early death P It is somewhat difficult to estimate to what 
extent the agricultural labourers and the unskilled artizans can sub- 
scribe to a friendly or other society for benefits in sickness, loss of 
work, and old age. It is, I think, universally admitted that the last 
contingency receives the least consideration of working-men in early 
life. To enable a man to make provision for the above three con- 
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tingencies, wages paid for labour form the basis. The question of 
wages paid to working-men may be placed under three heads :— 

1. The advanced rate of wages for labour, as now paid. 

2. The increased purchasing power of those wages through having 
cheaper food, cheaper clothing and lower rents. 

3. The improved social position and well-being of the labouring 
population which have been brought about by their own united 
efforts in the establishment of friendly, co-operative, building and 
other provident societies. 

It is, I am afraid, too true that in associations established for the 
benefit of working-men great abuses exist, and many reforms are 
still necessary. But it is equally true that continuous improvements 
are everywhere conspicuous, and the rapid progress which has been 
made in the past will, as is universally believed, continue in the 
future. The surest way of purging working-men’s financial associa- 
tions from abuse, is to keep steadfastly in view the objects for which 
they are established, to give the greatest publicity to their opera- 
tions, with full details of their expenses of management; and to 
induce working-men to interest themselves in their own associations. 
When this is done no State-managed institution can compete, on 
equal terms, with institutions managed by competent men selected 
by the working-men themselves. With reference to an institution 
for providing for old age, I hold fast to the opinion that the most 
industrious, the best educated, and the thrifty portion of working- 
men of this country have never advocated, nor do they desire, State 
aid. Let them, however, become convinced that State help is neces- 
sary for their more unfortunate brethren, and they will readily grant 
it, on condition that those who seek the assistance will show a dis- 
position to help themselves; and that those who render the help 
shall have the administration of the money subscribed by them, and 
shall not have to see it frittered away by State officialism. The 
managers of the great friendly societies in this country know from 
past experience the requirements of the working-classes ; and if they 
obtain some little assistance from the State, they will employ that 
help for the benefit in old age of those who, in early life, have helped 
themselves, in a manner best suited for the working-men themselves. 
They will concentrate their energies on what is practically attainable, 
without running into the dangers which would necessarily accompany 
any State-managed old-age pension fund from which the idle and 
improvident would receive the same benefits as the industrious and 
provident. With a little assistance from the State for the benefit of 
the deserving in old age, friendly societies are capable of grappling 
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with the great social problem of old-age poverty more effectively and 
at less expense than could be accomplished by the State. Any 
universal system of distributing State pensions of equal amounts, on 
the attainment of a specified age, will have the effect of encouraging 
idleness and waste, and therefore of discouraging thrift. The princi- 
pal doctrines inculcated by friendly societies are “self-reliance ’’ and 
‘mutual confidence.” Let Parliament once destroy the self-govern- 
ment of financial institutions established by the working-men of 
England, and the result will be disorganization, confusion and 
poverty. English working-men, as a rule, abhor the idea of placing 
the management of their finances in the hands of State officials. 
They prefer to select their own officers for the management of their 
affairs. They will not, I think, object to their associations being 
under a certain amount of State supervision as regards registration, 
etc., which differs very much from State management. State super- 
vision ought to have for its object the raising of working-men’s 
institutions into a perfect state of self-governing bodies whether 
State help be given or not. 

With a proper scheme of granting assistance to the aged it will 
be only returning to them what they themselves have subscribed to 
the State in early life. It will be no pauper relief. 

As to how State aid should be administered, I have given careful 
study to the subject, and have endeavoured to master the probable 
future effect of every scheme that has been suggested, and I confess 
that I have not the slightest faith in any one of them proving of any 
practical value. It will be a great misfortune should anything be 
done, in reference to State-aided pensions, calculated to cripple the 
great work which is being performed by the friendly societies of this 
country, and the suggestions I have to offer in reference to State 
aid will, I think, receive the cordial support of all the friendly 
societies in the country, as well as the support of all other existing 
societies established for the benefit of the working-classes. The idle 
and improvident will receive no benefit from the scheme I suggest, 
whilst the industrious and thrifty will receive assistance.in proportion 
to their own self-help. 

Every society in the kingdom receiving the savings of the working- 
classes ought in some manner to satisfy the country that they are 
established on a sound financial basis. Having done this, working- 
men ought then to be at liberty to invest their savings in institutions 
selected by themselves, and please themselves how they utilized their 
own savings. The assistance given by the State in monetary grants 
for old age ought, in my opinion, to be measured by an individual’s 
own past personal exertions to maintain himself. 
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Let me assume, though it is, I hope, a doubtful assumption, that 
65 is the age at which to consider the majority of working-men past 
work. After that age let a man utilize his capital, whether it consists 
of labour or savings, as he thinks proper, and as many years as he 
can do without State assistance after 65 years of age, he shall have 
as many eightpences per week for the remainder of his life; such 
weekly payments, however, not to exceed 8s. per week. Before he 
arrives at that age the friendly societies, in return for a very small 
weekly payment, will keep him from making any claims on his 
savings during sickness. If, on arriving at 65, a man has not saved 
anything, but is still able to support himself by his capital (of labour) 
until he is 70, let him on reaching that age have 3s. 4d. per week ; 
and if till 75, let him have 6s. 8d. per week. Such State aid would 
be no injustice to the thrifty working-man who had saved (say) four 
or five hundred pounds on arriving at 65 years of age. He could 
invest his own savings in any manner he thought proper. If he 
wanted to supplement those savings at 70 years of age, 3s. 4d. per 
week would be paid to him. If he arrived at 77 years of age before 
making a claim, he would receive the maximum sum of 8s. per week. 
Such a system of State-aided pensions would be the greatest possible 
incentive to working-men in early life to join friendly and sick 
societies, in order to keep them and their families in middle life out 
of the workhouse. Further, it would be a great inducement to 
diligence, temperance and thrift in early life, preparing men to 
maintain themselves for years, many or few, after arriving at 65. 
The friendly societies would be able to increase their benefits by 
being relieved of sick persons in old age; they would be able to 
extend their courts and lodges more than they can now do into 
villages and rural districts. The great advantage, however, would 
be that working-men would always have command over their own 
savings and interest thereon, which they could use in case of 
emergency, or bequeath at death. The mortality rates would never 
enter into the calculations. There would be no sacrifice of either 
principal or interest at withdrawal or death. The workhouse in a 
short time would only be inhabited by the idle and extravagant, and 
the saving in poor-rates would nearly equal the cost of pensions. 

The whole of the tables I published some time ago are applicable 
to the scheme I have now suggested. I will now proceed to show 
how, under such a State-aided scheme as I have sketched, a man at 
20 years of age could, by investing 41 per annum until he reached 65 
(45 annual payments), provide for himself an annuity of £13 per 
annum (5s. per week) for the next 7 years, z.¢., until he is 73, with 
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power to withdraw or bequeath the principal subscribed, with 2% per 
cent. compound interest added thereto, before arriving at 66 years of 
age. After he arrived at 66 years of age his own annuity of 5s. per 
week would commence; and should he wish to withdraw, or should 
he die before having exhausted his own capital, the unexhausted 
balance, with interest, should be paid to him in the one case, or to 
his representatives in the other. A person between 20 and 21 years 
of age, paying £1. os. 3d. per annum (45 annual payments) at 2% 
per cent. interest compounded yearly, will have, when he is 65 years 
of age, £82. 10s. tod. The present value of £13 per annum for 
7 years at 2% per cent. is £82. tos. rod. For this sum, therefore, 
he could receive £13 per annum for 7 years; and, should he desire 
to withdraw his money, or should he die during the 7 years, the 
unexhausted capital and interest should be paid to him, or to his 
representatives ; and he would have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
should he be living at the end of 7 years—that is, when he is 73— 
when he has exhausted all his own savings and interest thereon, the 
£13 per annum will be continued to him by the State for the 
remainder of his life. 

The following particulars will show the state of his account for 
each of the 7 years :— 





Balance due after 


Age. Annuity Paid. Annuity is Paid. 





4 
66 13 


67 26 
68 39 
69 52 
7° 65 
71 78 
72 gI 


Ls 
12 

60 

48 

37 

25 

12 


eooooo0oo 
©0o0o0o0o0OOfR 











No State aid would be necessary, therefore, until the man arrived 
at 73, and he would under no circumstances be called upon to make 
any sacrifice of his own savings either through misfortune or death. 
What does it matter to the State in what fund or in what manner 
such a working-man has kept himself from the poor rates until he is 
73 years of age or older P 

I estimate the cost of the scheme, the principles of which I have 
roughly sketched out, would be about 47,000,000 sterling per annum, 
and the savings in poor rates would, in my opinion, nearly equal 
such a yearly cost. 

THOMAS FATKIN. 
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DEPOSIT INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AUSTRALIAN 
DEPOSITS. 


proceedings taken by committees appointed by the 
depositors in Australian banks with the view of 
improving the reconstruction schemes of the banks 
ae which had suspended payment, and of rendering them 
more palatable to depositors. In addition to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow committees, one was formed at Aberdeen. An adjourned 
meeting of Aberdeen depositors and agents of the suspended 
Australian banks was held recently in the Advocates’ ‘Hall, 
Aberdeen, Mr. Lachlan McKinnon, junr., advocate, presiding. It 
was resolved that the Aberdeen Association should affiliate with the 
Edinburgh Association, giving a guarantee towards the expenses, 
It was also agreed that the local expenses should be raised by 
subscription from agents and depositors, which should bear a fair 
proportion of the interests of the subscribers, and that the minimum 
subscription should be one guinea. It was expected that the sum 
of £50 would cover the guarantee to the association and the local 
expenses. Mr. Donaldson S. Rose, 13 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, is 
local secretary of the Aberdeen Association. 

In connection with the work performed by the Edinburgh 
committee, acting in concert with the Glasgow committee, it may be 
mentioned that these bodies lodged an appeal against the recon- 
struction scheme of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
sanctioned on Ist July by Justice Vaughan Williams. The nominal 
appellants in the suit were seven Scottish insurance companies, who 
were creditors to the extent of £92,000. They objected to the scheme 
on the merits as not sufficiently protecting the interests of creditors, 
and because it did not receive the support of the statutory majority 
of creditors, unless Australian proxies were counted, but which they 
held should not be included. The Court of Appeal, however, 
confirmed the reconstruction scheme and dismissed the appeal. 

In the case of the Commercial Bank of Australia the committees 
fared no better in their opposition to the reconstruction scheme of 
that bank. At a meeting of Scottish depositors, held recently in 
Edinburgh, Mr. John Cowan, W.S., who presided, described the work 
done by the committee of Edinburgh depositors of Australian banks 
generally in regard to the various schemes of reconstruction. 
Speaking in reference to the Commercial Bank of Australia more 
particularly, he explained that the appeal which the committee had 
lodged before the Court of Appeal in Melbourne against the 
finding of the Judge, approving of the reconstruction scheme, had 
been refused. In delivering judgment, however, the Court had 
decided that the holding of preferential shares did not involve liability 
for the note issues of the bank. The chairman then stated that the 
depositors had power to appeal to the Privy Council against the 
decision of the Australian Court of Appeal, but that it was evident 
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that such an appeal not only involved very great expense, but also, 
what was more important, a very great delay. The committee had 
very fully considered the position of matters, and, looking at the 
effect which the continued delay would have upon the business of 
the bank, they were of opinion that the depositors would suffer very 
much more ultimately if appeal was taken. The meeting wisely agreed 
to make no appeal. Since this meeting took place, and after some 
rather unintelligible legal delays on the part of the Judge, the 
English assets of the bank have been handed over to the new bank 
by order of the Judge, so that, if no appeal is made by any dis- 
contented depositor to the Court of Appeal, the Commercial Bank 
of Australia should be well on its legs again; and our best wishes 
are with it for a prosperous career in the future. 


But after all these Australian banks have been and gone and got 
reconstructed, there still remains to insured depositors in these banks 
the question of what use their deposit insurance policies will be to 
them in such a case. We have already quoted the terms of the 
circular issued by the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, in which full 
recognition is made of their obligations. We now give the terms of 
the circular issued to insured depositors by the Securities Insurance 
Company, Limited, and which runs as follows :— 


London, June, 1893. 
Paltey Ne, Bicicssssccvs 
DEAR SiR, OR MADAM, 


We have now received from almost all the fourteen Australian banks of issue that 
have suspended payment since Ist April, 1893, copies of their proposed reconstruction 
‘schemes. These schemes, though differing in many features, have one in common—that 
they agree in transferring the entire assets of the old banks to the new, and in compelling 
the depositors to surrender all rights against the old banks, and in full discharge of claims 
against them, to accept deposit receipts or preference shares or debentures of the new 
institutions. 

It is the wish of the directors of this company that you should consent to these schemes 
of reconstruction, which, in their opinion, afford perhaps the only solution possible at the 
moment of the present difficulty ; and if you desire to continue the insurance of the 
securities of the reconstructed banks, the company is prepared to issue policies guaranteeing 
you against loss of either principal or interest in connection with the deposit receipts you are 
required to take up in the new banks, at the same rate as you have hitherto been charged. 
Should you be compelled to take preference shares or debentures for any portion of your 
debt, the company will guarantee the interest on them, subject to payment of annual pre- 
miums at the rate of 5s. per cent., and the policies will be assignable should you at any 
time determine to sell your holdings. 

In order that you may consider this offer in all its bearings, I am to state that, from and 
after the dates on which the reconstruction schemes of the different banks are approved by 
the Supreme Courts of England or of Australia, my directors will feel reluctantly obliged to 
disclaim any liability under their policies, in connection with the institutions that have sus- 
pended payment, and whose assets will have been transferred. 

Will you be good enough to sign and return to me by the 15th June, 1893, the form on 
the annexed page. 

TO THE SECURITIES INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Re Policy No. B...00.0000 
Referring to your circular letter of the day of June, 1893, hereby 
request you to insure the securities to be assigned to under the reconstruction 
scheme of the above-named bank in lieu of the deposit receipts for £ now held 


by 


It will be observed from the above circular that the directors of the 
Securities Insurance Company virtually disclaim any liability under 
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their policies because a new bank comes into play, and their policies 
were only granted in connection with the old bank. The company, 
however, is willing to reinsure the deposits of the new banks at old 
tates, but should preference shares or debentures be offered for any 
portion of the debt, the premium will be at the rate of 5s. per cent. 
These policies are, of course, not on the ultimate debt principle, but 
are payable on default. 


We also quoted in the July number a circular issued by the 
Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain; but since then 
another circular has emanated from that company in the following 
terms :— 

In connection with the suspension of a number of the Australian banks, and in view of 
questions which have been raised as to the insurances of the deposits of these banks, I am 
instructed by my directors to intimate that this company will pay at the dates when the 
same become due under our policies all deposits, principal and interest, insured with this 
company. Depositors insured with this company will, however, be good enough to advise 
me, and obtain the concurrence of the company before committing themselves to any 
scheme of reconstruction or form of payment to be accepted thereunder. Premiums on 
policies current must, of course, meantime continue to be duly paid. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. F. MACLURE, Manager. 
It will be observed that the Employers’ Insurance Company profess 
readiness to pay all deposits when they mature, and thus admit 
liability for the same: this must be satisfactory so far as it goes. 
The company remind insured depositors that premiums on policies 
current must, meantime, be duly paid, which is a wise precaution in 
the circumstances. 


We are in a position to quote the terms of an ro circular 
issued last month by the Liverpool Mortgage Insurance Company, 
Limited. It is cast in the following mould :— 


LIVERPOOL, Ist August, 1893. 
DEAR SIR (OR MADAM), 

Doubts having arisen as to the rights of assured holders of deposit receipts in the 
Australian banks which have suspended payment, and have been reconstructed, I am 
instructed to inform you that this company is prepared to pay on the dates fixed in the | 
several deposit receipts all principal and interest of such deposit receipts insured under its 
policies. 

In order to keep the policies in force when such policies are subject to annual premiums 
it is necessary that the premiums should continue to be paid to the company in accordance 
with the conditions of the policies. 

It must be understood that in order to maintain their claim under the policies the 
assured must not accept the new deposit receipts or other securities of any reconstructed 
bank without the consent of this company. 

Such consent however will be given when the assured is prepared to exercise the 
option (in cases where option is given) on behalf and in accordance with the directions of 
this company. 

Where an assured depositor prefers to adopt the new deposit receipts in lieu of the 
existing one, this company will be prepared to entertain applications for the insurance of 
such new deposit receipts until maturity at rates to be arranged between the assured and 
this company. 


It will be seen that in the first sentence the company states that 
it is prepared to pay on the due dates of the deposit receipts all 
principal and interest of such receipts which are insured under its 
policies. Premiums must be regularly paid to the company, and the 
assured must take the company along with them in the acceptance 
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of the receipts or other securities offered by the reconstructed banks. 
The last sentence is striking, and jars somewhat on the harmonious 
notes of the preceding sentences. It is worth repeating :—“ When 
an assured depositor prefers to adopt the new deposit receipts in lieu 
of the existing one, this company will be prepared to entertain 
applications for the insurance of such new deposit receipts, until 
maturity, at rates to be arranged between the assured and the 
company.” If an assured depositor prefers to adopt the new 
receipt in lieu of the old one, why did he take the trouble of 
insuring the deposit. at all? The company evidently expects that 
the assured depositors will set great store on the new receipts, which 
are to run for ten, twelve, and even more years, and the company 
accordingly is ready to negotiate with such receipt holders. Or it 
may be that the intention to insure such new deposit receipts until 
maturity means until the maturity of the old receipt. In any case, 
the wording is not at all clear. Believing as we do, that suspension 
spells default, the amounts should be payable then, and therefore, if a 
company is to wait till maturity before making repayment, it should 
not ask any other premium than that which it has been receiving. 
The assured should not be invited to arrange for rates—the old rates 
should be charged. : 


In addition to its circular previously issued, the Mortgage 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, of 88 Cannon Street, London, has 
intimated to its assured that, without prejudice to the rights of the 
corporation or of the assured, it will be prepared to pay the arrears 
of interest due the 31st March, 1893, on deposit receipts of the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, insured with the corpora- 
tion, in exchange for the bank’s dishonoured interest warrant, 
receipts and mandate, and on production of the deposit receipt for 
verification. The Mortgage Insurance Corporation does not resile 
from its old position of non-liability. In fact, it is the companies 
least involved which recognise liability. Those most heavily in are 
ready to fight the matter out, because they are simply unable to pay 
or take over the securities of the suspended banks from their assured 
depositors. The committees of insured depositors are beginning to 
recognise that, to institute a test case,.even if it were successful, 
would simply end in forcing certain of the companies into liquidation, 


with the prospect ofa very trifling dividend indeed—too trifling to be 
worth fighting for. 


A compromise is expected to be made which will probably 
terminate in insurance of the new securities. A suggestion has been 
tendered that the companies should hold such securities as assured till 
they matured, without calling for payment of any premium from the 
assured. We hardly think that the companies will quietly forego 
their premium income, which is the very breath of their nostrils. It 
appears that one, if not two, of the companies intend to issue no 
notices of when the premiums fall due on the deposit insurance 
policies, the evident intention being to allow these if possible to 
lapse. Insured depositors should be on their guard against such pro- 
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ceedings, and should see that their premiums are regularly paid. It 
is to be hoped, however, that some reasonable settlement will be 
arrived at, because assuredly sympathy must be felt for the companies 
in such an unprecedented situation as that in which they find them- 
selves at present. 


—_> 
_ 





COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE life department of the Commercial Union claims 
first attention in an examination of the annual report 
for 1892, as it is accompanied by the actuary’s report 
upon the quinquennial valuation. This is the sixth 
occasion on which an investigation has been made into 

the alien of the life business, and the results, as on previous 

occasions, are decidedly satisfactory. The company is comparatively 

a modern one, and it is possible to refer to the whole of the six 

quinquennial reports. It might strike a casual observer as remark- 

able that the first valuation report of the Commercial Union, issued 
in 1868, should contain valuation schedules in almost precisely the 
forms prescribed by the Life Assurance Companies Act, which was 
not passed until 1870. The fact is that the company did not follow 
the forms of the Act, but the Act followed the forms of the company. 

The late Mr. W. P. Pattison, first actuary of the Commercial Union, 

it is well known, was professionally concerned in the preparation of 

the Act. 

Mr. Pattison’s first report, that upon the valuation at 31st 
December, 1867, was a somewhat elaborate document, dealing with 
the questions which arise on the valuation of a new company both as 
regards the progress already made, and the bases of future operations. 
The mortality and interest to be employed, the provision for future 
expenses, the various principles of distribution which might have been 
chosen, and the bonus options to be allowed to the assured were all 
fully discussed. It is very interesting to notice that several of the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Pattison, for instance those on the 
deferment of mortality which affects a new company and all new 
business, have since become generally admitted, and are now regarded 
almost as actuarial axioms. During the intervening twenty-five 
years there has been a great advance in actuarial knowledge, to 
which the compulsory publication of bonus valuations required by 
the Act of 1870 supplied at any rate one form of impetus. 

The tables of mortality employed by the Commercial Union for 
the valuations have always been stringent. At the first valuation, 
rejecting the tables then commonly in use, the Carlisle and the 
English Life, the actuary adopted the Combined Experience, or 
Seventeen Offices’ Table, the most stringent then in existence. This 
has since been replaced by the corresponding more recent table, the 
Institute H™- or Twenty Offices’ table. The annuities are also 
valued by the most modern table applicable to their case, namely, 
the Government Annuitants’ table of 1883. 
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The interest assumed was, in the early valuations, 3 per cent., and 
we feel sure that Mr. T. E. Young, the present actuary, concurs with 
us in regretting that it was ever altered. During the interregnum 
which preceded Mr. Young’s full appointment, the valuation of 1877 
was entrusted to a leading actuary of great experience, but with 
special views on the subject of valuation interest, and the rate 
assumed was altered to 34 per cent. Factlis descensus, sed revocare 
gradum hoc opus est. The reserve was made somewhat less through 
the change in the interest, and the bonus unfairly large for that 
occasion only, though these effects were mitigated by the directors, 
possibly on Mr. Young’s suggestion, not dividing so much as the 
consulting actuary recommended. Since then Mr. Young has had 
the task of maintaining good business and gradually providing for 
the return to the greater stringency of a 3 per cent. valuation. He 
has well succeeded in his task: the valuation of 1882 was at 3$ per 
ceht., that of 1887 was at 3} per cent., and that of 1892 is at 34 per 
cent., with £30,000 specially reserved towards passing to 3 per cent. 
next time. 


The bonus system of the Commercial Union is special. It has 
the effect generally of giving reversionary bonuses increasing with 
the age at entry and accumulating with the duration of the policies. 
The basis of the system is to give a cash bonus proportionate to the © 
premiums paid within the five years, with additional amounts in 
respect of all previous bonuses. In view of the large number of 
endowment assurances, which are now continually being taken, the 
whole bonus system is to be shortly revised, but retaining the feature 
of compound bonuses, or bonuses upon bonuses. The present system 
may be useful to give an idea of the progress of the bonus-giving 
power of the company. Taking policies without previous bonus, the 
percentage of the new cash bonus on the premiums received was 25 
per cent. in 1882, 26 per cent. in 1887, and 27 per cent. in 1892, not- 
withstanding the greater stringency that was being imported into the 
valuations. The figures of specimen bonuses for 1892 are not yet 
before us, but the lowest would be about 41. 8s. per cent. per annum, 
and the scale generally would exceed even the unduly large bonuses 
of 1877. 


It is understood that the Commercial Union is not willing to enter 
into expensive competition for life business, yet during the past year 
it has secured a considerably increased and very satisfactory amount. 
The policies issued were 694 for £579,791, with new premiums of 
$21,096. 

Of the other departments it may suffice to say that the fire pre- 
miums exceeded £ 1,000,000 sterling, and, as to losses, the fire depart- 
ment did not escape the common lot ; while of the marine department 
the simple, but effective, record is that since its formation it has 
produced a total profit of £1,000,000, being an average of about 
£40,000 a year. In the account for 1892, 455,000 has been trans- 
ferred from the marine department to profit and loss, and next year 
441,666, the shareholders’ portion of the life profit on the valuation 
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just closed, will betransferred. With these strings to their bow—fire, 
life and marine—the directors feel pretty certain of maintaining their 
dividend of 25 per cent. 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


weal HE old Equitable has been, and it may be presumed 
‘| still is, in the midst of changes, which, however, are 
not mentioned directly in the annual report for 1892. 
The reforming actuary, to whose efforts the awakening 

of the last four years has been mainly due, has been 
tempted elsewhere by a handsome offer, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. H. W. Manly, an actuary of long experience and high repute 
among his professional brethren, under whose care the necessary 
reforms will doubtless be in due course completed. The endeavours 
made to extend the business could not proceed far without it becoming 
painfully evident that the executive were much hampered by the 
ancient constitution. The deed of settlement which governed the 
society was arranged 130 years ago, and contained originally 79 
clauses, of which only 20 remained in existence, and even these had 
been altered repeatedly. There were also 70 bye-laws passed at 
different dates between 1770 and 1889, and at last it was determined 
to cancel the whole constitution and obtain a fresh one, 


There are many societies which would have thought it necessary 
to obtain an Act of Parliament, but the Equitable has shewn that, 
at least in some cases, the provisions of the existing law are quite 
sufficient. They acted under the very best legal advice, confirmed 
by a decision of the Court of Chancery, and were fortunate in having 
one dissentient member, a learned Q.C., who took care to have all 
the arguments on the contrary part fully stated at every stage, and 
was complimented by the judge on the able assistance he had given 
towards arriving at a satistactory judgment. The plan adopted was 
to register the society under the Companies Acts, and then to adopt 
a memorandum and articles under the Companies (Memorandum of 
Association) Act, 1890. There were of course many meetings of 
members to be held, and the whole process took nearly twelve 
months to carry through, the final confirmation being obtained on 
7th June last. 

These discussions may have interfered a little with last year’s 
new business, but they will decidedly help the new business in the 
future. It must have been difficult to satisfy customers under a 
constitution which did not allow the society to grant whole-life 
assurances without profits, nor endowment assurances with profits, 
and which limited the policies to the amount which the society 
retained at its own risk, forbidding reassurances. In the presence of 
these difficulties, and without employing any agents, a satisfactory 
amount of new business was obtained during the year. The policies 
issued were 264, assuring £259,275, the premiums on which amounted 
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to £13,445, including single payments of £3,410. This is a little 
less than in the previous year, and it is interesting to note that it is 
accompanied by a diminution of the actual and relative expenses. 
There is no commission, and the ratio of expenses to premium income 
has fallen from 6°9 in 1891 to 6°4 in 1892. It may be further noted 
that, taking the new premiums of the last five years and omitting the 
single premiums, when the new premiums rose, the expense ratio 
rose; and when the new premiums fell, the expense ratio fell. It is 
pretty clear that, whatever the advantages offered to policyholders, 
new business can only be obtained by paying for it in some form or 
other. The members are urged to make the society widely known, 
but there seems no particular reason why a few members should 
work for nothing for the common good, in which they will only share 
equally with the non-workers. The chief motive for recommending 
one’s friends to the society would be to benefit, not the society, but 
the friends. 

The usual satisfactory account is given of the claims during the 
past year in respect of the bonuses thereon. The original sums 
assured were £156,893, and the additions, irrespective of any bonuses 
which had been previously commuted, amounted to no less than 
£180,247. The bonuses paid with the claims are generally more 
than the sums assured: during the last three years they have been 
146, 103, and I15 per cent. respectively. 

A striking fact appears in the report on the subject of the year’s 
surrenders. There were 39 policies surrendered, and, taking them in 
total, the surrender values paid, £18,745, exceeded the premiums 
received, £18,533. This isa most unusual circumstance, and could 
only happen when the policies surrendered had become entitled to 
very large bonuses. The Equitable advertises its willingness to pay 
on surrender the full reserve value of both sum assured and bonus 
additions, but, in interpreting the promise, the system of valuation 
in use must not be forgotten. The society values by the obsolete 
Northampton table, supplementing the result by carrying forward 
one-third of the clear surplus. If we understand aright that the 
surrender value paid is the full reserve value under the Northampton 
table, without any share of the undivided clear surplus, that is not 
much better than other companies would do, and does not justify the 
prominence given to the statement as to the calculation of surrender 
values. The objection fades away before the actual figures quoted 
above, but the excellence of the figures is probably due rather to the 
magnitude of the bonuses than to the rule followed in ascertaining 
the values for surrender. 


—_ 
~~ 





LONG-LIVED ANNUITANTS.—People with annuities are proverbially long- 
lived; but it would be hard to beat the instances of two half-pay second 
lieutenants of Marines, who, at all events at the beginning of the year, 
were still living. ‘These two officers obtained their commissions in the 
Marines towards the end of 18123; were placed on half-pay two years later, 
namely, towards the end of 1814, and have ever since been drawing half- 
pay. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HERE was a time when the net fire revenue of the 
Northern Assurance Company was 4900 in the year, 
and the net life revenue was £700 in the year. That 
day of small things was at the beginning of the com- 

: 8 pany’s existence, and contrasts wonderfully with the 
beginnings of several recent fire offices which have rushed suddenly 
into an enormous annual income, and as suddenly have been snuffed 
out. The Northern, on the contrary, has risen annually higher and 
higher, until it is able to include in its fifty-seventh annual report, 
for the year 1892, a fire revenue of £710,762, and a life revenue of 
£224,121. All the accounts and statements of the Northern are 
marked by a straightforward honesty, which meets us at unexpected 
places. We do not mean to assert that the accounts of other insurance 
companies are commonly dishonest, but it is so easy to choose the 
particular truth, or the particular form of truth, which puts things in 
the most favourable light, and competition is so severe that every 
nerve is strained to make a company look well in the eyes of the 
public. The Northern, it seems to us, does not do this, does not 
need to do it, but prefers to tell a plain, unvarnished tale. For 
instance, in the paper from which the above figures are quoted, the 
terms used are “net fire revenue” and “ net life revenue,” and most 
companies would have included interest under those headings in 
order to swell the figures; but the figures given by the Northern are 
those of premiums only. 

The fire account itself is a model of clear simplicity. There is a 
standing fund of £900,000, to protect the fire policies, which is stated 
in a separate column, so as not to interfere with the revenue account 
of the year. Besides the £900,000, exactly one-third part of the’ 
premiums is carried forward to cover unexpired risks, so that there is 
no fictitious profit arising from the natural increase of the premiums, 
leaving the succeeding year, as is sometimes done, to provide for the 
corresponding natural increase of the losses. Again, there is no item 
of interest brought into the fire account; there are only premiums on 
the one side and losses and expenses on the other, with the one-third 
of premiums carried forward, and the balance of the account trans- 
ferred to profit and loss. Why should companies, under like circum- 
stances, bring the interest on the fund of £900,000 into the fire 
account? In quoting rates, they are not prepared to give their 
customers the benefit of the interest, so as to carry on the business 
on the footing that the losses and expenses may exceed the pre- 
miums, and the interest on the standing fund may redress the 
balance; but in making up accounts for the shareholders, company 
after company does that very thing, and takes credit for a profit on 
the trading when it has really made a loss. 


The Northern has come very well out of a bad year for fires. 
The loss ratio was 67°6 per cent. of the premiums, the highest 


e 
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experienced since the year 1882. On the strict form of accounts 
used there is an unimportant loss of only £10,387 on a premium 
income of £710,762. This, by a more plausible company, would 
have been transformed, by bringing in the interest and leaving out 
the unexpired risk, into a substantial profit. The fire expense ratio 
shows a decline of ‘8 per cent. upon the premiums, but with charac- 
teristic candour we are told that the decline is only when compared 
with 1891,and not when compared with 1890. 

In the balance-sheet we meet with yet another instance of refresh- 
ing straightforwardness. The statutory entry is, “‘ Mortgages on 
Property out of the United Kingdom, £233,004,” to which are added 
the non-statutory words, “ viz., in Australia.” There is alsoan entry 
in the profit and loss account of “ Interest in arrear on mortgages in 
Melbourne, written off pending recovery, £1,383.” So we know the 
worst, and at the worst the investment is only 5 per cent. of the 
assets of the company ; and if it were all lost, which it cannot possibly 
be, the stability of the company would be in nowise endangered. 
The explanations of the chairman at the meeting were on this head 
exceedingly satisfactory. The company has had a board at Mel- 
bourne since 1859, and as local secretary one of their own officers 
sent out from Aberdeen. Under direction of the local board there 
has been advanced altogether about £750,000, on which there has 
never been a single loss, and of this £233,000 is all that remains in 
force. The advances are with one trifling exception all upon houses 
within the city of Melbourne, with margins of 40 to 50 per cent. 
There is no reason to suppose that any portion whatever of the 
advances will be lost, and probably all the arrears of interest now 
written off will be ultimately paid. 

The life business of the year consisted of new sums assured 
£392,840, and new premiums £15,131. These figures have been 
exceeded in some previous years; it seems to be the custom of the 
company to do a recurring larger business in the years immediately 
preceding the bonus division. The life department, we are sorry to 
say, has let slip a splendid opportunity for adding another instance 
to the examples of candour already quoted. There are no separate 
investments for the life assurance fund; but, by arrangement between 
the directors and the “ participation policyholders’ committee,” an 
agreed rate of interest is allowed upon the life funds. The rate until 
the last valuation, 31st December, 1890, was 4% per cent, less 
income-tax; since that date it has only been 4 per cent., less 
income-tax. This is clear from the accounts, but there is no mention 
of the change in the annual reports, nor in the proceedings at the 
annual meetings. In theory, the policyholders’ committee looks 
after such matters, and in fact the committee is elected by the 
policyholders; but in practice, it looks as if the committee may 
consist of three gentlemen, largely insured with the company no 
doubt, but elected for life, and possibly holding also the office of 
director. The reduction of interest is serious enough to have been 
publicly mentioned, even though it be inevitable in the state of 
the investment markets. 
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In adjusting the rate of interest between fire and life funds it 
should be borne in mind that life funds can generally earn a higher 
rate of interest than fire funds, because the former can be put out of 
reach for longer periods than the latter. The effect of reducing the 
life rate in the present instance is to leave the fire funds with the 
higher rate, which hardly seems fair. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the company treats the life fund with great 
liberality in the matter of expenses. They are entitled under the 
constitution to charge Io per cent. for management, and commission 
in addition, but have never hitherto charged anything beyond the 10 
per cent., including the commission. This makes, on the expense 
question, a very advantageous bargain for the assured. 


—_~> 
—" 





INSURANCE CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


(JM HILE noting numerous complaints respecting the 
sparse attendance when important papers on various 
insurance topics ‘have been read, we must also note 
the voluminous character of some of the papers; for 

P instance, one on “The History of American Life 
hampiitis ” by President John A. McCall, of the New York Life, 
who opens with the remark: “ Within the limits which custom and 
propriety have assigned for a paper to be read on an occasion like 
this, only the briefest outline can be given of a history so vast and 
complicated.” He does his best however to look at it in periods, 
studying the characteristics of each without going into detail on 
special features. American life assurance, he claims, as a separate 
and distinct business of any considerable magnitude, began in the 
year 1843, with the organization of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York; but preparation had been made by experi- 
ment in various forms of insurance which demonstrated the value of 
the system and led up to the modern developments, the history 
of which is second only in interest to its marvellous extension in 
later days. 


We cannot do more than thus briefly draw attention to the 
history, which begins in 1732, when a plan of “a society for making 
a provision for widows, by annuities for the remainder of life, and for 
granting annuities to persons after certain ages,’ was published by 
William Gordon, in Boston, a publication which bore no fruit for © 
some twenty-seven years; and between that date and 1843 some 
thirty companies were chartered, with authority to do life and 
annuity business, only ten of which are known to have been in 
active existence at the later date. 


Proprietary companies first took the field ; mutual insurance was 
a later development. As the business grew it became the subject 
of restrictive and oppressive legislation. The great American Life 
Insurance Convention, held at the Astor House, New York, in 1859, 
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complained of “conflicting and retaliatory laws,” of their “ frequent 
modification” and of the “ various forms for making returns.” 


A further development also took place as life assurance became 
popular ; term policies were gradually superseded by whole-life 
contracts, and as the accumulations on these became larger and 
larger, the forfeiture of lapsing policies was felt to be a hardship. 
It was observed that the risk of forfeiture in the case of policies with 
paid-up reversions was especially unjust, since insurance that was 
fully paid for was forfeited by reason of failure to pay the premiums 
on other insurance, and non-forfeiture provisions were introduced. 
Custom, law and competition soon made non-forfeiture features 
general among the companies, although no statute existed on the 
subject in New York until 1879. 


In the period between 1843 and 1860 about seventy companies 
were organized, of which the United States census showed forty- 
seven in business at its close, with $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 
The two decades between 1861 and 1880 presented some striking 
contrasts. During the first there was phenomenal growth, marvellous 
prosperity, a rapid multiplication of companies, the clamour and 
strife of different systems and all the concomitants of fierce com- 
petition; during the second there was a waning business and 
declining profits, numerous and disgraceful failures, increasing liti- 
gation and public distrust. Life insurance shared the general fate of 
all business. Stimulated to unnatural proportions by the financial 
and industrial conditions induced by the Civil War, it felt with 
unusual keenness the economical processes by which alone a return to 
sound business principles was possible. It began the first decade as 
the Government began the war—with enthusiasm and with undaunted 
courage; it closed the second—victorious, to be sure, but with a 
record of wasted resources and a legacy of wounds and scars, 


The questions that confronted the life companies in 1861 were as 
novel as those that confronted the Government. The ink was 
scarcely dry on the President’s proclamation calling for volunteers 
before a call was issued for a meeting of representatives of the life 
companies to consider what should be their attitude towards those of 
their policyholders who should enter the service of their country. 
This meeting was held April 19th, 1861, and it was agreed to 
continue such policies on payment of an extra premium of $50 per 
$1,000 annually for service north of 34 degrees of latitude, and 
$100 per $1,000 for service further south. The option was given to 
policyholders to pay the extra war-rate, or to have their policies 
revived on discharge from the service, upon satisfactory evidence of 
good health. In case of death in the service, the war-rate not being 
paid, or in case of failure to renew, a cash value would be paid. 
The extra rate proved a very accurate measure of the extra risk, 
none of the companies either making or losing much on this class of 
business. The accession of new risks was so great during the war 
period that the average mortality of all the companies was con- 
siderably reduced. 
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The character of the business changed with the changing times. 
With the advent of non-forfeitable laws and customs, endowments 
and limited-payment policies with higher premiums became popular. 
Term policies were hardly issued at all. In 1869 the number of 
term policies in force was but little more than 1 per cent. of the 
whole. The flood-tide for the business had been reached for the 
period, and now came the ebb, which left many ill-steered life 
insurance craft high and dry upon the shore. During the next 
eleven years 32 New York companies went out of business, and 
21 other State companies ceased to report to the New York 
department, which was, in most cases, the prelude to failure. The 
total deficiency of New York companies when they went into 
receivers’ hands was over $11,000,000, and the assets turned over to 
receivers were over $20,000,000. How much policyholders ever 
received of the latter amount it is difficult to ascertain. Receiver- 
ships are costly affairs: they suggest the old fable in which the 
entrance to the lion’s den was surrounded with bones, and all the 
tracks pointed inward. Better call it a dead loss and bury the 
subject with the companies. 


The cause of these numerous failures and large losses has already 
been hinted at: they were a part of the common experience of the 
times. The expenditures of the Government in carrying on the war 
grew to enormous proportions, and were made in an inflated currency. 
The prices of labour and the profits of business were correspondingly 
large. The return to a specie basis necessitated a great reduction in 
prices, and this in return rendered many business enterprises un- 
profitable. In 1873, the financial panic marked the culmination of 
the strain that could no longer be endured. From this time, liqui- 
dation went steadily on until 1878—weak and ill-managed enterprises 
of every sort went to the wall. The prosperity of life insurance had 
brought into the field more companies than were needed. There 
was no cause, save the general one of bad management, to which 
these life insurance failures can be traced. The companies received 
too little for what they paid out; they failed to take care of what 
they received ; sometimes they were despoiled by those who should 
have been their faithful guardians. Yet, judged by its whole history, 
life insurance has saved much and lost little of its patrons’ money. 
Never was there presented anywhere a statement of trusteeship that 
equals this, and it needs but publicity to silence the doubts of those 
who have been prejudiced by the failures that have occurred in the 
business. The losses occasioned by these failures, unfortunate as 
they were, are insignificant when compared with the great benefits 
conferred by the solvent companies in return to the policyholders 
and their beneficiaries of the amount shown by the statistics quoted. 


The extracts given have been shortened as much as possible, but 
to give anything like a connected view of the topics touched upon it 
has been necessary to extend this notice to its present length, though 
very inadequate to represent the comprehensive nature of the paper 
as read. 
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THE FIRE CONGRESS.—No less interesting than the foregoing, 
though on different lines, is a paper read by Mr. Walter S. Nichols, 
on “ The Value of Statistics, and the Safeguards against Erroneous 
Conclusions from Insufficient Data,” in which the importance of 
statistical information as a basis for the practical deductions necessary 
to the conduct of fire insurance is strongly argued. He says, “‘ We 
need no collated statistics to learn that fire and death will be busy 
during the coming year, reaping their harvest. It is a matter of 
familiar experience. But the moment we step further, and enquire 
what laws regulate the distribution of deaths or of fires among all 
the various grouping of humanity or of property, we must collate 
and analyze the results of observation in a statistical manner. 
In a word, statistics as a science is but the enlargement through 
external aids of those mental processes through which we 
frame our ordinary judgments. In both we must start from 
sufficient premises, and use sound logic to reach correct con- 
clusions. Abolish statistics, and the social and economic principles 
which now regulate the. world’s industries would be shorn of 
their power to guide. Such is the important place filled by this 
department of science in the civilization of the nineteenth century.” 
We have not space to more than indicate the line of argument 
adopted by the writer of the paper. Admitted that statistical facts 
are the sole foundation on which legitimate insurance can rest, when 
risks and losses have been carefully noted and classed, both under- 
writer and insurer have learned from observation that hazards are 
separable into a multitude of classes widely differing in their loss 
ratio; and it is this knowledge, and the difficulty of applying it, which 
has limited the application of statistics in fire insurance and raised 
the question whether the business is a science or an art. It is this 
imperfect knowledge regarding individual risks, and the almost 
infinite varieties into which they may be classified in consequence, 
that has led to the partial substitution of expert judgment regarding 
each separate risk for ordinary statistical methods. The fire under- 
writer is constrained by his partial knowledge to supplement the 
teachings of statistics by private judgment. This theme, with many 
illustrations, is enlarged on and argued very fully up to the conclusion, 
that “the practical judgment of the underwriter, framed from such 
statistics as he can gather, must be applied as an art to modify the 
statistics on which he has so long relied.” 





ARSON IN FIRE INSURANCE has supplied many a paragraph on 
crime to which that form of insurance is liable, and in connection with 
life insurance we have frequently had to remark on attempted frauds 
by personation, or substitution of a dead body for the alleged insurer, 
but the recent arrest of a Dr. Henry C. W. Meyer and his wife at 
Detroit last month, supplies an instance, if proved, of deep design 
quite beyond anything that has previously been noted. The couple 
are charged with poisoning a Mr. Gustav J. Baum, of New York, to 
obtain his insurance money. The poison used was antimony, but so 
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skilfully administered that the physician called in to treat him did 
not suspect poisoning. The arrest of Dr. and Mrs. Meyer was 
accomplished through a private detective of the United Life Insurance 
Company, who has apparently been on their track since April, 1892. 
They are further suspected of having caused the death of several 
other men in Chicago, Cincinnati and Toledo, as well as New York. 
The plan of their operations appears to have been for Mrs. Meyer to 
become the mistress of a man selected as a victim, or even to go 
through a form of marriage with him, and then, if he were not already 
well insured, to induce him to take out life insurance to some con- 
siderable extent, then Mrs. Meyer, with the aid of Dr. Meyer, would 
put the man out of the way by means of slow poison. On the 
strength of the evidence Meyer and his wife have been indicted by 
the grand jury for murder in the first degree. 


A BIT OF SOUND PHILOSOPHY appears in the Melbourne Argus 
of June 19th, the author of which is Mr. Edward Langton, chairman 
of the National Mutual Office, who states that the times, which are 
generally complained of as being so bad, are yet good for some 
people, and among others the life assurance societies are doing 
remarkably well. His statement is this: “that people do not die 
so quickly nowadays as they formerly did. The average is dis- 
tributed more favourably for the companies, who want their clients to 
dwell long in the land and to continue paying premiums. The first 
assumption would be that depression and gloom would lead to the 
shortening of men’s days, weariness of spirits and disgust coming in 
as operative causes, but first deductions are usually wrong. There is 
an overwhelming per contra account in the consideration that good 
living kills a great many more people than even want does. In 
England the centenarians as often as not turn up in a workhouse ; and 
restricted as the diet is in the establishments where Her Majesty is 
pleased to detain certain of her subjects, yet the people who wear the 
broad arrow enjoy phenomenally good health.” Dryden somewhat 
coarsely puts it, “ The first physicians by debauch were made.” That 
is to say, the noble savage over-ate himself at night, and made piteous 
appeals to the “ medicine man” in the morning. And civilized man 
- often eats too much and drinks too much. Frequently he dines not 
wisely, but too well. When money is easily made, the man’s heart 
is apt to expand in showy hospitality, and congestion of the liver or ° 
gout surely follows. ‘ Three courses are as good as ten,” remarks 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in a poem, and as a doctor he knew they are 
a great deal better. A little more economy in the household, and a 
little more simplicity in life, do no harm, it appears, to the community 
as a whole, while they benefit the assurance societies greatly. 
Suicides also are said to have fallen off, and this is likewise to be 
accounted for. In spite of all that has been written about November 
fogs, the greater number of self-caused deaths in London are averred 
to occurin June. Then everything is charming in the parks, the 
streets are thronged with equipages, and the contrast between the 
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gorgeous luxury of some and their own misery drives the unfortu- 
nates to angry despair. Their own failure in life is forced too 
palpably upon them. But if a man is unfortunate in company, why 
misery loses half its sting. Health, says the proverb, is better than 
wealth, and the consolation that the community is keeping up its 
spirits, and is improving its physique, is not to be denied us. Those 
who complain that it is hard to live, are met with the remark of the 
insurance companies that, any way, people are less inclined to die. 





FRENCH FIRE INSURANCE,—A tabulated return published in 
L’Argus gives an account of the experience of the French fire 
insurance companies for 1892, which affords some interesting points 
of comparison with our own companies, whose experience last year 
was not at all fortunate, and for the present year can hardly be 
expected to turn out better. The French companies experienced a 
slight increase in the losses, which, however, was not sufficiently 
serious to affect them to any great extent, the general average being 
only 1°66 per cent. over that of the previous year. The net premiums 
show an increase of about a million and a half francs over 1891, 
whilst the ratio of losses stands at 53°05 and 51°39 for 1892 and 1891 
respectively. The expenses of management show a slight decrease, 
but not sufficient to counteract the increase in the losses, and conse- 
quently the profit ratio works out at 12°55, as against 13°66 per cent. 
for the two years. This shows that, while the year as a whole shows 
a slight retrograde movement, it has not been altogether unfavourable. 
It is this aspect of the profit ratio that affords a salient point for com- 
parison with that of our English offices. Our more active competitive 
system appears to be the cause of this difference, which has resulted 
in rates being cut, with the sequel that a severe run of losses, almost 
amounting to an epidemic of fires, has revealed the fact that the 
business is by no means on a paying basis. Some few companies 
may have made a little money, but they are rare exceptions, and the 
profit realised is so insignificant, as compared with the amount of 
business and risk accepted, as to be hardly worth notice. Many 
managers consider themselves very lucky if able to make both ends 
meet, a result we cannot consider in a business point of view a 
success. A fire company is a trading concern, and as such its 
primary duty is to make a profit for the shareholders, and thus pro- 
vide a good article for the public. If rates are too low to afford a 
reasonable profit it is the duty of the offices to see they are put on a 
paying basis ; this may be difficult, but it must bedone. The public 
cannot dispense with the article which the offices have to offer ; if it 
thinks it can, let managers have the courage to let it try. Local 
combinations may arise and do business at rates which older offices 
have found to result in a loss. Efforts to obtain increased rates have 
been met in this manner, but the offices should not be deterred in 
their endeavours to place the business on a sounder footing. In no 


branch of trade is the survival of the fittest more certain than in fire 
underwriting. 
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HEAVY FIRE LOSSES IN AMERICA. 


ACCORDING to a New York paper, the large proportion of loss is attri- 
buted to incendiarism. In the United States fire insurance has for several 
years been fighting for very existence. The severity of the struggle has been 
indicated to the eyes of outsiders by the large number of weaker companies 
which in steady succession have been going into liquidation, or have been 
absorbed into more powerful companies, and to insurers by the recent 
attempts of underwriters to advance their rates. For this critical position of 
fire insurance the underwriters have alleged two main causes—unprece- 
dentedly numerous fires and heavy losses thereby, and the scaling down of 
rates. through unrestrained competition, to figures below the line of profitable 
business. They had hoped that better combination, both in this city and 
throughout the country, more scientific underwriting and increased rates 
would recover the business from its sick condition to health, and these reme- 
dial agencies have been largely in operation this year. Thus far in the year 
the evidences strongly are that it will prove the most disastrous since the year 
of the great Chicago fire. The losses this year greatly exceed the losses for 
the corresponding period last year. There is practically no dispute as to the 
fact. How greatly the losses of the present year exceed those of last cannot 
be exactly ascertained, because the statistics for the uncompleted year have 
not been compiled. It has been published, however, upon the authority of a 
leading insurance journal, that the losses in January of this year were above 
$19,000,000, and in June over $16,000,000, and that these losses are nearly 
double what they were in the corresponding months of last year. This is 
regarded in some of the best-informed quarters as too high an estimate, but 
it is not denied that the increase has been very large. If the general appre- 
hension of a greater loss for the present year in its entirety over the total loss 
last year shall be realized, a startling addition will have to be made to this 
record of losses for the past three years—a record which the Chronicle Com- 
pany prints in conspicuous red letters upon the title-page of its fire-tables for 


1893 :— 
1890. Values destroyed by fire in the United States . - $109,000,000 
1891. Values destroyed by fire in the United States . : 144,000,000 
1892. Values destroyed by fire in the United States . + 152,000,000 


A surprising fact is that among a very large number of underwriters a 
large proportion of the increasing number of fires is attributed to incen- 
diarism, and perhaps still more surprising are the motives frequently assigned 
to the incendiaries. For instance, a “ prominent insurance officer ” has been 
publicly quoted as saying that “a large share of the increase comes from the 
[incendiary] destruction of manufactories” as “a result of the Presidential 
election,” the owners having taken this method of profitably going out of 
business before a change in the protective tariff. Another explanation is that 
that “the financial disturbance has also been a great factor” in making 
incendiaries. 


Speaking in regard to these points, an officer of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company said to the Mew York Eveming Post: “It is quite true 
that the losses this year will, if the remaining months maintain the ratio thus 
far established, exceed last year’s losses by from 33 to 40 per cent., and also 
that this threatens to be our worst year since the Chicago fire year. In pre- 
vious years it has been a matter of unexplained, and apparently inexplicable, 
experience that when losses were heavy in the East, they were comparatively 
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light in the West, and vice versa, but this year they are heavy everywhere. 
As to the assertion that the impending reduction in the tariff and the money 
stringency account for much of the loss by having stimulated incendiarism, I 
must say that it is a deep-rooted idea among underwriters that such politico- 
economic conditions are causes of incendiarism. It is largely, however, a 
matter of personal bias, a Republican underwriter giving you one economic 
cause of incendiarism and a Democratic underwriter giving you another. 
The present ascription of losses to the incendiarism of manufacturers who 
fear Democratic tariff revision plainly proceeds from a Republican source ; 
yet the Democrats need not concern themselves greatly to deny it, for, if true, 
it shows what a rascally lot these Republican high-tariff manufacturers are. 


“The sober truth is that the political and financial status has probably 
made incendiaries of some dishonest men, but incendiarism is always with us. 
That is a cardinal dogma in the underwriters’ creed. They attribute a very 
large proportion of the losses in all years to that cause. The number proved 
to be so attributable they regard as a small percentage of the number so 
caused. Formerly about two-thirds of the fires were ascribed to unknown 
causes. More than two-thirds are now so returned, but insurance men 
believe, and in many cases.are morally certain, that the ‘unknown’ fires were 
caused by incendiaries. One reason why they are not oftener proved to have 
been is that agents of the companies are extremely reluctant to make charges 
of incendiarism, and another cause is the great difficulty of getting competent 
legal evidence. Hence we believe that the greater number of incendiaries go 
scot-free and cheat the companies. 


“T for one—and I know that nearly all underwriters are fully in accord 
with me—believe that a large proportion of the constantly increasing fires are 
due to electricity —to trolley, telephone, and especially electric-light and 
power wires. We believe that many of the fires whose causes cannot be 
definitely ascertained are due to electric currents, and that they are 
dangerous as fire-producers to an extent and in eal which as yet we do 
not begin to understand. 


“To sum up, I think the great increase of losses this year is due, (1) to 
the cold weather of last winter, which, of course, increased the number and 
intensity of fires, for instance, in churches and school-houses; (2) to the 
wider introduction of electricity ; (3) to incendiarism, partly attributable to 
the monetary stringency.” 


The editor of a leading insurance journal said: “There has certainly 
been a large increase in losses over those for the same months of last year, 
but the increase has not been double. Underwriters attribute the increase 
very largely to electric wires. Many underwriters also think that it has been 
due in great measure to incendiarism. Few estimate the average annual 
number of fires at less than 15 per cent. of the whole number, and some place 
it as high as 75 per cent. My own opinion is that the lowest estimate is 
nearer the truth. I think that incendiarism, as a cause of this year’s losses, 
has increased only proportionately to other causes. It is absurd to suppose 
that a large share of the great losses of the present year has come from the 
burning of factories depending upon the tariff. To ascribe it to electric wires 
is more reasonable. Statistics show a steady rise in the fire losses attributable 
to this cause. In 1885 the value of property destroyed by electric fires was 
only $250,000; in 1890 it had become $1,200,000; in 1891, $1,300,000 ; 
and in 1892, $3,000,000. Undoubtedly many fires, the causes of which 
remain ‘unknown,’ are also due to electricity. The danger is chiefly from 
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electric-light and power wires, and much of it could doubtless be removed by 
better insulation and greater precautions and care generally than are now 
taken.” 





> 
a 


“ BETTERMENT” AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE TAXATION OF CAPITAL.— 
In connection with recent articles in this magazine, by Professor Frederiksen, 
it will be of interest to note the form in which the principle of taxing 
Betterment came up in the House of Commons. A London paper made 
the following remarks :— 


The supporters of the London County Council and the principle of betterment were 
astonished at the magnitude of their victory in the House of Commons yesterday afternoon. 
By a majority of 133, and in the proportion of nearly three to one, the House disagreed with 
the Lords’ amendment, and restored to the London Improvements Bill the forty-first, or 
Betterment Clause. It is a long time since the House of Lords has received such a severe 
rebuff, and never was rebuff more thoroughly deserved. The history of the case is instruc- 
tive, and illustrates the benefits we derive from the principle of hereditary legislation. The 
London Improvements Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons on the 27th 
of April, and referred to a specially constituted Committee, of which Sir James Fergusson 
was chairman. The Committee passed the Betterment Clause, in spite of strenuous opposi- 
tion from the chairman. The Tories, not contented with this vote, raised the matter again 
in the House, and were beaten by nearly a hundred. When the Bill came up for second 
reading in the House of Lords, Lord Onslow moved: ‘‘ That this House, before assenting to 
** the second reading of this Bill, desires to express its opinion that proposals for the assess- 
‘ment of capital values instead of annual values, and for creating new and arbitrarily 
‘* defined areas of taxation, such as are contained in Clause 41 of the Bill, ought not to be 
‘* embodied in a Private Bill, but if found just and equitable should be based on general 
‘* principles laid down by Parliament.”? The terms of the motion, which was supported by 
Lord Salisbury, and carried by 55 votes against 36, a majority of 19, showed that Lord 
Onslow did not understand the clause. The clause does not interfere with the present 
system of rating, nor does it involve any taxation. 


Sir John Lubbock’s motion, to disagree with the Lords’ amendment, was 
carried by 221 against 88 in the House of Commons, on August roth. 
His speeeh is thus reported :— 


Sir John Lubbock moved that the House disagree with the Lords’ amendment which 
had left out Clause 41—the Betterment Clause. Under ordinary circumstances, he said, it 
would be necessary to go fully into the circumstances; but in the present case the circum- 
stances were exceptional and peculiar. When the Bill was before the House of Commons 
on second reading exception was taken to it; but it was referred to a Committee, and was 
passed after full consideration by that Committee, though by a narrow majority. The Bill 
came back with the Betterment provision in it, and this, after a second debate, was carried 
on division by a majority of nearly two to one. The resolution subsequently taken by the 
House of Lords in rejecting that provision was based on a misapprehension of what the 
clause did. That House had objected to the assessment of capital value instead of annual 
value, and to the creation of arbitrary areas of taxation. They had held that changes of 
this kind ought not to be embodied in a private Bill, but should be based on general and 
equitable principles laid down by Parliament. But if these improvements were carried out, 
it would be useless for the London County Council to attempt to carry a public Bill in the 
present state of Parliamentary business, The clause neither proposed the assessment of 
capital value, nor did it create new areas of taxation, whether arbitrary or not. Then the 
Lords considered it was an attack on the rights of property. It was nothing of the sort. 
It was simply an endeavour to effect these improvements in a fairer manner than could 
otherwise be done. It was admitted that the improvements were desirable, and should be 
carried out. The only question was as to the mode in which they should be paid for. 
What was asked was that a fair share should fall on those who were benefited, and 
especially upon property which would be largely increased in value. The hon. baronet 
combated the various objections that had been raised, and concluded by saying that the 
owners would not be called upon to contribute unless it could be shown that the property 
was increased in value by the expenditure of the money of the ratepayers generally. 
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PERSONAL, ETc. 


Sun Fire Orrice.—Mr. John J. Percell has received the appointment 
of secretary of the American branch of the Sun Fire Office. 


State Fire OFFIcE oF Liverpoot.—Mr. G. Dunlop Smith has been 
appointed resident secretary at Dundee of the State Fire Office of Liverpool.. 


LANCASHIRE INSURANCE ComMPANy.—Mr. George Pritchard, sub-manager 
for the Lancashire Insurance Company in the United States, has retired from 
the company. 


Atias INSURANCE COMPANY.—The resignation is announced of Mr. 
Wm. Frevillier, branch manager of the Atlas Insurance Company at 
Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CompPaNy.—Mr. G. W. Stott has succeeded Mr. 
M. M. Messenger as superintendent of the Prudential Insurance Company 
at Illinois. 


Mutua. Lire Insurance Company.—Mr. C. H. Young has received 
the appointment of district secretary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Crown ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. William Playters Wilkinson 
has been appointed district manager of the Crown Accident Insurance 
Company at Manchester. 


GUARDIAN INSURANCE CoMPpANy.—Mr. C. F. Brown, late of the Cale- 
donian Insurance Company, has been appointed foreign fire superintendent 
of the Guardian Insurance Company. 


SCOTTISH ALLIANCE INSURANCE CoMPANY, LIMITED.—Mr. Charlton E. 
Bain has been promoted to the assistant secretaryship of the Scottish Alliance 
Insurance Company, Limited, Glasgow. 


NationaL Mutuat Lire AssociaTion.—Mr. E. C. Smith has been 
appointed district manager of the Mutual Life Association at Auckland, New 
Zealand, in succession to Mr. R. George. 


RoyaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. H. E. Nightingale, 
F.I.A., has been appointed actuary of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation in room of Mr. G. H. Ryan. 


Be.FrasT RAISING FirE RaTEs.—All the fire insurance companies having 
offices in Belfast have decided to increase the rates on all warehouses in the 
city, including bonded stores, of 50 per cent., and upon large drapery and 
grocery establishments of 3334 per cent. These increases have been based 
upon the past five years’ losses. 
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Sun Lire Orrice.—Mr. Richard Sewell, who has acted since May, 1891, 
as superintendent of the statistical department of the Sun Life Office, has 
now been appointed assistant actuary of the office. 


Law ACCIDENT AND CONTINGENCY INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED.— 
We believe the Law Accident and Contingency Insurance Society, Limited, 
has decided to tack on burglary to its other forms of business. ; 


ScoTTIsH METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE Company.— Mr. Henry 
Wagstaffe Cox has received the appointment of joint resident secretary of the 
Scottish Metropolitan Life Assurance Company at Birmingham. 


STANDARD LiFE ASSURANCE ComMPpaNy.—Mr. Percy Granville Heaton has 
been appointed by the Standard Life Assurance Company district inspector 


of agents in the West of England and South Wales, with head-quarters at 
Bristol. 


NortTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY.—-Mr. James 
Todd, of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Dublin, was 


presented recently with an illuminated address and a purse of gold on the 
occasion of his marriage. 


ScoTTisH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE ComMpaNy.—Mr. H. 


O’Keef has quitted the Mutual Reserve Fund to assume the post of inspector 


of agents at the Manchester branch of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Company. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
Mr. Ernest Browne has had conferred on him the post of assistant superin- 
tendent in Dublin of the British Workman’s and General Assurance 
Company, Limited. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES.— 


Mr. E. D. Jones, director-general of the Mutual Reserve Fund in this 


country, has resigned his appointment and joins the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 


PIONEER Lire INsuRANCE Company.—Mr. L. Zimmerman, sub- 
manager of the Manchester, Cheshire, North Wales and Isle of Man district 
for the Mutual Reserve Fund, has left that company to join the staff of the 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company in the post of sub-agency manager. 


ALLEGED Farm INCENDIARISM.—The police of the West Derby division 
have arrested a young man, who gave the name of Paul Clifford, on suspicion 
of causing fires at three farms near Liverpool, and within a short distance of 
one another. The fires all took place a few hours after one another, the last 
occurring at two o’clock in the morning. A large quantity of hay, straw 
and other produce has been destroyed. The police are making enquiries 
about the prisoner, who is believed to be just out of jail, and to belong 
to Edinburgh. 
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West oF SCOTLAND Fire Orrice, LimiTep.—lIt is announced that the 
West of Scotland Fire Office, Limited, have opened an office in London, with 
Mr. William James Bezer as resident secretary. Mr. Bezer was previously 
fire superintendent of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain. 


ScotTisH Lire AssURANCE CompaNny.—It is intimated that the directors 
of the Scottish Life Assurance Company have appointed Mr. Lewis Forsyth 
Allan, at present resident secretary in Edinburgh for the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, to be resident secretary of their Yorkshire and North 
of England branch at Leeds. 


SecuRITy Company, LimiTEp.—Mr. Frank.Baillie Ritchie, chief of the 
burglary department of the Security Company, Limited, has been appointed 
secretary to the company in succession to Mr. John Robbie Whamond, C.A., 
who has accepted a Board of Trade appointment as Examiner in Bankruptcy 
in the department of the Official Receiver in Company Liquidation. 
Mr. Whamond had been secretary of the Security Company for the past three 
and a half years. 


UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP MuTuAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED.— 
The Universal Steamship Mutual Insurance Association, Limited, has been 
registered for the mutual insurance of steamships. The number of members is 
unlimited. Each member of the association undertakes to contribute 
towards the assets of the company, in the event of the winding-up of the 


same, a sum not exceeding #5. The committee, consisting of five persons, 
is composed as follows:—P. Morel, P. E. Morel, T. Morel, T. E. Morel, 
and W. G. Morel.—Policyholder. 


Law UNION AND CROWN Fire AnD Lire INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
It is notified that Mr. Latimer Thomas, who has been in the service of the 
English and Scottish Law Life and the Scottish Alliance Insurance Companies, 
the Employers’ Liability and Workpeople’s Provident and Accident Insurance 
Company, and the National Guarantee and Suretyship Association, has 
been appointed resident secretary of the western branch of the Law Union 
and Crown Insurance Company, with offices at Bristol. Mr. Henry Joseph 
Latham, who was formerly in the Irish Metropolitan Office of the Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Company, has been appointed secretary for Ireland for the 
Law Union and Crown Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


STANDARD LirE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Mr. James Harvie Clason, of the 
Standard Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh, has been presented with a 
silver salver and other articles, on his retiring from the service of the 
company, where he occupied the position of foreign and colonial cashier. 
Mr. Clason entered the Experience Life Office in the year 1843; joined the 
Standard Office in 1850; and the Colonial Company (which, as well as the 
Experience Company already mentioned, became amalgamated with the 
Standard), in 1852. He has been thus half-a-century associated with life 
assurance, and the whole of that long period has been spent, if not in the 
Standard itself, at least in offices that ultimately were gathered under the 
wings of that well-known institution. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE Orrice.—Mr. Fredk. W. P. Rutter, 
sub-manager of the London and Lancashire Fire Office, has had gifts 
showered on him in connection with his approaching marriage. From the 
branch managers he received a handsome silver salver with suitable in- 
scription ; from the board of directors, a grand piano and a marble clock and 
bronzes, which were thus inscribed :—“ Presented by the board of directors 
of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company to Frederick W. P. 
Rutter, Esq., sub-manager of the company, on the occasion of his marriage. 
August 1, 1893.” By the members of the Liverpool staff a substantial silver 
bow] with stand and suitable inscription thereon was also presented. Clearly, 
all these presentations indicate a popular insurance official. 


Giascow MunicipaL Fire INSURANCE SCHEME.—Quite recently the 
Glasgow Town Council agreed to the institution of a Corporation banking 
scheme, which has been largely taken advantage of, and it was reported 
that a municipal fire insurance scheme is at present being drawn up by 
a leading town councillor, by which the Corporation would insure all the 
property and contents within the boundary of the city. The mode of 
working, it is stated, would be after the following manner: At present a tenant 
who pays a £12 rent cannot have his effects insured for £100 at less than 
1s. 6d. per annum, which, being added to 9d. a year paid under police rates 
for up-keep of the fire brigade, makes 2s. 34. The new scheme is said to 
tax such a tenant at the rate of 134d. per £1, including brigade rates, or 
1s. 6d. to all, thus saving 9¢, The proposed scheme, of course, would mean 
a compulsory insurance, and the Corporation would thus reap the profits of 
the insurance companies. An Act of Parliament would be required before 
the scheme could be adopted. 


MICROBES ON PosT-caRDs.—Professor Uffelman, of Rostock, has been 
making some most alarming experiments with respect to the carrying of 
cholera bacilli by means of letters, post-cards, etc. He infected a letter with 
the bacilli, and put it, in the ordinary way, into a post-bag. In the course 
of 23% hours the letter was taken out, and the bacilli were found still living. 
They were found also still living on post-cards 20 hours after infection. On 
the other hand, they died with remarkable rapidity on coins. Professor 
Uffelman is unable to account quite satisfactorily for this difference. On 
woollen and linen stuffs the bacilli enjoyed a particularly long life. The 
professor also made experiments with flies, which he found were most successful 
infection carriers. A fly, which had been infected by being put on to a mass 
of cholera bacilli, was placed on a piece of beef, which, after a time, was 
examined. It was found to contain an enormous number of living bacteria. 
Someone’s finger, infected with cholera bacilli, was held in the air for seven 
or eight minutes, until it was quite dry. An hour afterwards the finger was 
rubbed on some roast meat. Here, also, a large number of bacilli were 
developed. After an hour and fifty minutes had elapsed, no more living bacilli 
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were discoverable in the finger. Professor Uffelman deduces from his 
experiments the often-taught lesson that, in time of cholera epidemic, the most 
scrupulous cleanliness is the best safeguard. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SociETY.—An extraordinary general meeting 
of the National Life Assurance Society was held on 16th ult. at Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, to consider an arrangement for acquiring and carrying 
on the life assurance business of the Whittington Life Assurance Company. 
Mr. W. H. Byas, who presided, said that the directors had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be for the benefit of their society to take over the 
business of the Whittington Company. By doing so, their insurance fund 
would be increased by £1,100,000, and they would also obtain a certain 
amount of additional business. Any profits made out of the Whittington 
policies would belong to the National Society exclusively. If the purchase 
were effected, their premium income would be increased from about £80,000 
to £115,000 a year, and that would result in the ratio of expenses being 
reduced. He moved a resolution in favour of the Whittington business being 
acquired. In reply to Mr. Spencer, the chairman said that the present 
liability on the policies and annuities to be taken over was estimated at 
42,224,486, and they would have handed to their society assets valued at 
more than a quarter of a million. Sir Henry Tyler, who said he was 
originally opposed to the acquisition, supported the resolution. The resolu- 
tion was eventually carried with one dissentient. 


CoLuiERY ACCIDENT Funps.—A Parliamentary return has just been 
issued in response to a motion by Mr. John Wilson, M.P., Durham, giving 
particulars as to the colliery accident funds in Great Britain which have been 
raised by public subscription for the relief of miners’ widows and children. 
In the eastern district of Scotland, the return is headed by a sum of £2,189. 
14s. 3d., as the amount of surplus from the Hartley Surplus Relief Fund. 
The Udston Colliery Accident Fund was founded on 3rd June, 1887, and 
the number of persons at present receiving relief from it is 73, including 17 
widows and 48 children under thirteen. There are 189 persons receiving 
relief from the Mauricewood Pit Disaster Fund, which was founded on 
February 5th, 1890. In the West of Scotland district the amount of surplus 
from the Hartley Surplus Relief Fund is given at £2,298. 2s. 4d. The 
Blantyre Colliery Accident Fund. was started in November, 1877, and the 
number of persons receiving relief from it is 79, consisting of 38 widows 
and 41 other adults. Kilsyth Barrwood Colliery Accident Fund was founded 
on March 14th, 1878, and the number of persons receiving relief from it 
is 7. It has an “estimated surplus” of £800. In the Newcastle 
district the balance of the Hartley Fund amounts to £24,076. 1s., but 
it is “not available until the trust expires.” There are 66 persons 
receiving relief from it. The St. Helen’s Colliery Explosion Relief Fund was 
founded on April r9th, 1888. The balance in hand is £4,515. 5s. 3d., “ but 
it is estimated that all will be absorbed in fourteen years from formation.” 
At present 72 persons are receiving relief from the fund. Similar details are 
given as to like funds in other parts of England and Wales, 





